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Club  Gossip 


By  Quid  Nunc 


The  unrest  in  India  is  marked  to-day.  In  Peshawar  as  in  Lahore,  the  capital 
of  the  Punjab,  white  men  walk  about  armed  with  loaded  revolvers;  soldiers 
'  carry  rifles  and  bayonets;  civilians  fasten  up  their  bungalows 

Picture  of  after  dark  while  soldiers  mount  guard  in  the  compounds  day  and 
Peshawar  night.  Over  the  countryside  brood  the  evil  spirits  of  treachery 
and  death.  There  is  a  widespread  conspiracy  against  the  rule 
of  the  white  man.  No  one  quite'  knows  what  is  going  to  happen  or  when. 

Business  is  sorely  tried ;  fums  of  old  standing  fail  or  are  temporarily  suspended; 
no  sense  of  security  remains;  investments  are  being  realized;  the  Round  Table 
Conference  10,000  miles  away  means  nothing. 


On  the  Frontier  itself  there  is  no  peace,  if  there  is  no  actual  declared  war,  but 
there  is  a  constant  crackling  of  rifles,  spitting  of  machine-guns  and  booming 
of  mountain  batteries.  The  Afridi  is  still  bitterly  hostile.  The 
'  .  Frontier  other  tribes  wait  to  see  which  way  the  fates  tiun  before  they 

Fighting  decide  to  join  the  rebels.  Great  cimning  is  being  shown;  it 

had  to  be  to  catch  our  guards  the  other  day  on  the  newly 
made  roads,  on  which  we  depended,  and  to  enable  the  Afridi  to  destroy  very 
valuable  road-making  apparatus  and  machines.  Meantime  we  are  told  that  the 
North-West  Frontier  Province  demands  a  new  political  organization  in  which 
the  white  man  will  lay  down  part  of  his  chivalrous  burden  of  responsibility. 


Frankly,  this  is  impossible,  if  the  North-West  Province  is  to  be  saved.  Notone 
but  a  thousand  men  in  the  Clubs  who  know  India  are  ready  to  affirm  that  no  British 
,  officers  would  care  to  remain  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 

Impossible  to  Government  of  the  Province  passed  out  of  white 

cnntrnl  control.  As  it  is,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  present  tension  if  our 
right  hand  of  justice  is  to  be  shortened.  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald 
has  paid  lip-service  to  the  work  of  the  Simon  Commission; 
if  he  is  honest  in  so  doing,  he  must  know  that  the  Simon  Commission  regarded 
the  defence  of  the  Frontier  as  of  such  vital  Empire  importance  that  it  was  declared 
to  be  an  Imperial  problem. 

There  are  many  soldiers  who  would  like  to  see  the  North-West  Frontier 
alternately  guarded  by  units  of  British,  Australian,  Canadian,  Irish  Free 
State  and  ^uth  African  troops.  This  would  be  a  true  translation  of  the 
Empire-wide  responsibility  that  attaches  to  the  one  and  only  vulnerable  land 
frontier  of  the  Empire.  1 


The  idea  of  Indianizing  the  Indian  Army-appears  scarcely  practical  to  soldiers.  I 
I  am  told  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  who  presided  over  the  Defence  Sub-Committee,  1  ( 

Intlinni-rfttinn  ^wswer  to  the  repeated  queries  of  Mr.  Jinnah  said  he  did  ^ 
of  the  want  data,  and^tKen  in  r,  fit  of  desperation,  not  being  at  \ 

^  all  versed  in  the  suBject,  declared,  "  What  we  want  is  facts.”  g. 

^  -  Well,  here  are  some.  Nohe  of  the  attempts  made  so  far  has 

been  really  successful.  The  percentage  of  Indian  failures  to  qualify  for  commissions  , 
was  at  one  time  80  per  cent,  and  is  still  very  high. 

Even  in  the  "  8-units  ”  that  were  set  apart  for  the  experiment  of  Indianization, 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  Indian  officers  belonging  to  them  cannot  be  trusted  to  take  | 
a  telephone  mess^e  accurately,  let  alone  to  deal  with  the  many  orders  and  |  1 1 


I 
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documents  that  come  down  from  the  higher  formations  of  Brigade,  Corps  and 
Army.  The  result  is  that  the  British  personnel  attached  to  these  imits  have 
to  do  double  and  treble  work.  The  jealousies  and  intrigues  that  would  arise, 
were  the  Indian  Army  wholly  officered  by  Indians,  defy  description.  And  the 
demand  for  Indianization  comes  only  from  the  non-martial  classes,  not  from 
the  classes  that  now  supply  the  Army  with  soldiers.  Political  factions  hope  to 
seize  the  Army  for  their  own  purposes.  The  Babu  agitation  for  Indianization 
is  not  nearly  so  disinterested  and  patriotic  as  it  appears. 

*  *  *  * 

Behind  it  all  in  India  is  the  sinister  figme  of  Soviet  Russia.  It  will 
come  out  in  its  true  colours  in  time,  when  we  shall  have  to  wake  up 
and  wage  war  in  India  on  a  grand  scale  to  save  the 
Behind  country  from  falling  imder  Russian  domination.  After 
the  Scenes  that,  the  chatter  and  talk  of  Conferences  will  be  definitely 
out  of  date. 

*  *  *  * 

It  looks  as  if  there  will  be  as  large  a  field  for  the  National  as  there  was  last  year, 
when  forty-one  horses  competed — and  only  6  finished.  In  1929  9  finished  out 
rp,  of  66;  in  1928  2  out  of  42;  in  1927  7  out  of  37;  in  1926  14 

P*  ,  out  of  30 ;  in  1925  9  out  of  33 ;  in  1924  5  out  of  30 ;  in  1923 
Urana  ^  28 ;  in  1922  5  out  of  32 ;  in  1921  4  out  of  35 ;  and  in 

ISationa  ^^20  5  out  of  24.  Thus  in  eleven  years  there  have  ^en  398 
runners  and  only  73  horses  have  completed  the  course.  Yet  there  is  no  one  who 
would  care  to  see  the  fences  made  easier. 

The  fences  vary  in  height  and  width.  The  first  fence  in  the  race  is  only 
4  feet  6  inches  high  and  2  feet  9  inches  wide,  the  second  is  4  feet  7  inches  and  3  feet 
6  inches  wide,  and  the  third  is  a  rail,  ditch  and  fence,  the  fence  being  4  feet  ii  inches 
high  and  3  feet  wide,  with  a  ditch  on  the  take-off  side  6  feet  wide,  2  feet  deep, 
banked  up  to  a  guard-rail  i  foot  6  inches  high  in  front  of  the  ditch.  The  fifth  fence, 
of  gorse,  is  5  feet  high  and  3  feet  6  inches  wide. 

*  *  *  * 

The  famous  Becher’s  Brook,  the  sixth  jump  in  the  race,  called  after  a  Captain 
Becher,  who  was  an  officer  of  the  Yeomanry  and  always  wore  white  gloves  when 
riding  in  the  National,  at  a  time  when  the  jockeys  were  mostly 
“  Becher*s  ”  gentleman  riders,  is  a  thorn  fence  of  fir  4  feet  10  inches  high  and 
and  3  feet  3  inches  wide  with  a  natiu-al  brook  on  the  far  side  5  feet 
“  Valentine's  **  6  inches  wide.  Captain  Becher  rode  the  winner  of  the  first  two 
National  races.  Valentine’s  Brook,  considered  by  some  jockeys 
to  be  the  "  nastiest  ”  obstacle  in  the  course,  is  a  thorn  fence  of  spruce  4  feet  10 
inches  high  and  3  feet  3  inches  wide,  with  a  natural  brook  on  the  far  side  5  feet 
6  inches  wide.  It  is  the  ninth  jump  in  the  race. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Open  Ditch  is  the  fifteenth  jump  in  the  race  and  the  Water  the  sixteenth. 
These  two  jumps  are  only  jumped  once,  but  all  the  others  twice.  The  Open 


Ditch  is  a  thorn  fence  of  spruce  5  feet  2  inches  high  and  3  feet 
9  inches  wide  (the  highest  and  widest  in  the  race),  with  a  ditch 
on  the  take-off  side  6  feet  wide  and  2  feet  6  inches  deep  banked  to 
a  guard-rail  i  foot  6  inches  high  in  front  of  the  ditch.  The  Water 
Jump  is  15  feet  wide  over  all  with  a  spruce  thorn  fence  2  feet 
6  inches  high,  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  12  feet  6  inches  of  water,  2  feet  6  inches 
deep.  Yet  is  there  any  hard-riding  fox-himter  who  has  not  taken  bigger  jumps 
often,  and  is  not  the  natural  course  at  Fhmchestown  with  its  double  tenks  a  far 
more  severe  test  of  skill  to  both  horse  and  rider  ? 


The 

Open  Ditch 
and 

Water  Jump 


I  KNOW  it  is  heresy  to  say  so,  for  Aintree  has  a  great  tradition  and  history,  and 
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the  race  is  possibly  the  richest  in  sensations  of  all,  but  for  the  eye  and  panorama 
I  ■  Cheltenham  race-course  is  the  most  ideal  in  the  Empire, 

tverpoo  j  should  not  be  surprised  if  one  day  the  National  were 

p,  1^,  staged  there.  The  three  days’  sport  at  Cheltenham,  known  as 

L^neuennam  National  Hunt  March  meeting,  is  without  peer  as  a  jumping 
meeting  in  the  Empire.  Last  year  the  prize-money  Was  £8,074,  and  this  year  it 
is  to  be  even  larger.  These  are  big  figures  for  such  a  meeting. 

*  *  *  * 

February  is  the  close  season  for  shooting,  but  there  are  many  sportsmen  who 
frequent  the  shooting  schools  to  try  their  hand  on  the  artificial  targets  thrown 
from  traps  which  imitate  the  flight  of  birds.  It  is  fine  practice 
Pigeori'Match  and  the  new  “  tracer  ”  pellet  of  which  I  wrote  recently  should 
Shooting  be  a  great  feature.  It  is  a  number  of  years  since  pigeon- 
matches  were  prevalent  in  this  country  and  those  who  now  want 
them  go  to  Monte  Carlo  or  elsewhere  abroad,  since  public  opinion  in  Britain  is 
dead  against  them. 

*  *  *  * 

Thank  goodness  the  liberal  mind  of  to-day  feels  repugnance  at  the  idea  of 
confining  and  then  liberating  pigeons,  which  have  not  a  100  to  i  chance  of  gaining 
their  freedom.  The  former  rendezvous  of  these  “  sportsmen  ” 

•  Inhuman  are  now  merely  names.  Among  them  were  the  Old  Huts  at 
Sportsmen  Ealing,  and  the  notorious  Red  House  at  Battersea,  while  other 
resorts  were  at  Brompton,  Hornsey  Wood  House,  the  “  Edinburgh 
Castle,”  Stepney  aud  Wade’s  Mill.  Much  of  this  type  of  sport  was  associated 
with  the  then  landlords  of  well-known  ale-houses,  where,  when  pigeons  were  not 
available,  sparrows  were  used  instead.  Chalk  Farm  and  Hornsey  Wood  near 
London  and  other  spots  near  Leeds,  Manchester  and  Birmingham  witnessed  a 
wholesale  destruction  of  birds. 

*  *  *  * 

The  modem  sportsman  will,  during  this  month,  make  war  on  the  stoats  and 

rats,  and  see  that  his  keeper  never  goes  out  without  a  gun  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  thin  out  the  rabbits  before  they  breed.  Only 
Stoats  by  an  active  war  on  vermin  can  partridges  be  helped  with  extra 
and  Rats  rations  scattered  round  and  near  their  dusting  places,  for  now 
natural  food  is  very  scarce. 

*  *  *  * 

While  many  sportsmen  are  sending  their  guns  to  the  makers  for  alteration 

during  this  off-season,  others  are  looking  over  their  fishing  tackle  awaiting  the 
FI  .h  h'  March.  There  is  considerable  satisfaction  to  the  ardent 

angler  in  getting  ready  his  casts  and  flies  and  seeing  that  his 
rods  are  in  first-class  order.  This  reminds  me  of  a  tale 

of  wine. 


When  Christchurch,  Hampshire,  was  not  nearly  as  large  as  it  is  to-day,  1  went 
there  in  quest  of  some  perch  and  chub  fishing.  At  a  well-known  inn  I  had  so 
excellent  a  sole  for  dinner  that  I  told  the  landlord  it  deserved 
A  Good  Sole  a  good  bottle  of  wine.  He  had  none,  he  said,  except  a  few  odd 
bottles  of  wine  purchased,  as  it  turned  out,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  effects  of  a  well-known  lady  living  in  retirement  in  the  neighbourhood.  She 
had  been  a  friend  of  the  Tsar  of  Russia,  for  her  late  husband  had  been  the  British 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg. 

*  ,  *  *  * 

When  the  wine  was  produced  (price  15s.  a  bottle)  I  realized  at  once  what  it 
was.  It  was  an  Imperial  Cuvde  Rdservde,  the  cork  stamped  with  the  Royal  Arms  of 
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Russia,  and  it  had  been  sent  as  a  Christmas  present  to  the 

Meet  and  widow  of  the  Tsar’s  friend.  There  were  only  a  few  bottles, 

Chandon,  and  since  the  landlord  had  purchased  them,  he  had  sold  none 

1892  of  them.  I  bought  the  lot.  Later,  in  London,  I  so  startled  a 

former  fine  judge  of  wine  in  a  club  in  St.  James’s  Street  by 
my  possession  of  such  a  treasure  that  he  insisted  on  giving  me  £io  to  enable 
him  to  say  he  had  a  bottle.  He  would  not  accept  one  as  a  gift. 

Let  me  add  that  his  signature  on  a  cheque  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  artistic  that  Messrs.  Childs’  ever  saw  in  their  long  history  as  a  bank. 

*  *  *  * 

Egypt  is  empty.  Absent  are  the  Americans  who  once  frequented  every  winter 
Cairo  and  the  bosom  of  the  Nile.  Despite  the  presence  of  the  Grenadier  Guards 
in  the  Kasr-el-Nil  Barracks,  “Shepheards”  is  lacking  visitors. 
Aegyptus  There  is  tension  in  both  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  No  one  appears 

In felix  to  know  what  is  going  to  happen,  but  the  mercurial  temperament 

of  the  Egyptians,  used  to  sudden  explosions,  and  allied  to  their 
political  intriguing,  promises  a  real  row  when  the  elections  come  on  in  the  near 
future.  Papers  are  suppressed  only  to  appear  again  the  next  day  under  a  new 
title.  The  fellaheen  have  no  money  to  pay  taxes  and  it  looks  as  if  Egyptian 
finance  were  hopelessly  involved.  We  are  sitting  tight,  allowing  the  Eg^tian 
politicians  to  wallow  in  their  own  mire,  while  our  pundits  at  home  are  waiting 
for  them  to  sign  a  treaty.  "  Drift  ”  is  the  order  of  the  day  and  if  reports  are  only 
half  true,  the  end  will  ^  civil  war  and  costly  intervention  on  our  p)art. 

*  *  *  * 

I  HEAR  a  report — time  will  decide  its  truth — that  the  Socialist  Government 
propose  to  withdraw  grants  and  therefore  recognition  from  our  Officers’  Training 
Corps.  This,  just  to  keep  in  line  with  their  abandonment  of 
O.T.C/s  the  Cadet  Corps  last  year.  The  saving  in  money  will  be 
£io6,  ooo,  the  loss  to  the  country  incalculable. 
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ij  Correspondence 

,  V  UTniforms  :  What  Soldiers  want 

To  the  Editor  of  The  English  Review. 

Sir, — I  see  it  announced  that  the  British  Army  is  to  return  to  ceremonial 
uniform.  My  opinion  as  to  whether  this  is  a  wise  move  or  not  is  of  no  value,  but 
the  opinion  of  the  man  in  the  ranks  is.  Human  nature  does  not  change ;  therefore, 

I  take  it  that  what  the  soldiers  in  1907  thought,  the  rank  and  file  of  to-day  will 
think  to-day.  In  that  year,  under  a  nom  de  plume,  being  precluded  as  a  serving 
soldier  from  writing  for  the  Press,  I  gave  a  prize  of  ten  guineas  through  the 
Daily  Mail  for  the  best  letter  on  obtaining  recruits  for  the  Army,  from  past  and 
present  officers  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  warrant  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men.  I  got  over  nine  hundred  repUes.  Many  of  the  reforms  that  were 
then  advocated  have  since  been  brought  in.  The  points  the  competitors  laid 
the  greatest  stress  on  were  as  follows  : — 

A  smarter  walking-out  dress  for  the  infantry  of  the  Line.  (The  other  branches 
of  the  Service  had  a  smart  uniform  and  were  getting  all  the  men  they  wanted.) 
What  they  suggested  was  a  tunic  rather  on  the  pattern  of  the  Foot  Guards,  and 
a  white  web  Lancer  belt,  instead  of  that  then  worn,  which,  they  said,  was 
uncomfortable.  A  light  pair  of  walking-out  boots  instead  of  ammunition  boots 
and  a  pill-box  cap  with  chin  strap  of  the  pattern  then  worn  by  the  Cavalry.  If 
they  were  to  have  a  full-dress  headdress,  they  suggested  the  shako,  as  then  worn 
by  the  Highland  Light  Infantry.  The  Cavalry  should  have  the  stable  jacket, 
and  also  pill-box  cap.  The  Marines  wanted  a  red  tunic,  with  broad  yellow  stripes 
down  their  trousers,  for  walking  out,  also  the  pill-box  cap. 

The  second  suggestion  was  about  “  bringing  money.”  In  those  days  a  few 
shillings  were  paid  to  certain  people  who  brought  up  recruits  finally  attested. 
They  suggested  that  the  amount  was  not  enough.  They  considered  that  any 
person  bringing  a  recruit  who  was  satisfactory  should  receive  from  £i  to  £2. 
They  said,  and  I  agree  with  them,  that  millions  of  people  would  do  their  best  to 
obtain  recruits  on  these  terms. 

At  the  time  I  wrote  my  letter,  the  Marines  did  get  for  every  recruit  brought 
in  and  had  men  averaging  about  5  ft.  10  ins.  My  letter  apparently  brought  this 
fact  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities,  as  the  "  bringing  money  ”  for  the  Marines 
was  at  once  reduced  to  a  few  shillings  per  man  and  the  height  of  the  recruits  fell 
by  some  inches.  If  you  ask  a  recruit  whether  he  would  hke  to  wear  the  red  jacket, 
he  says,  "  No,  I  don’t  want  it.”  Ask  a  young  woman  if  she  would  like  a  sweetheart, 
and  she  rephes,  “  Certainly  not.”  They  both  tell  an  untruth,  and  the  reason  is 
shyness.  A  recruiting  officer,  a  friend  of  mine,  told  me  not  long  ago  that  he  was 
in  a  village  in  Kent.  He  asked  a  woman  there  why  her  son,  who  was  out  of  work, 
did  not  join  the  Army.  She  said,  "What's  he  got  to  wear  on  Sundays?” 
The  expense,  after  the  initial  outlay,  would  be  very  little,  if  anjdhing,  more,  as 
soldiers,  while  wearing  their  walking-out  kits,  would  be  saving  their  khaki. 

For  uniform  in  India,  they  suggested  that  men  should  have  a  couple  of  white 
drill  suits  and  a  white  helmet  for  ceremonial  parades  and  walking  out. 

Yours,  etc., 

_  J.  B.  Paget. 


A  Forgotten  Frontier  Force 

To  the  Editor  of  The  English  Review. 

Sir, — 1  feel  that  a  reply  is  necessary  to  "  A  Forgotten  Frontier  Force,”  by 
"  Mauser,”  in  your  January  number.  To  begin  with,  the  Frontier  Force 
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^  relieved  of  its  special  duty 
and  permanent  cantonments  on 
the  North-West  Frontier  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  when 
Lord  Kitchener  reorganized  the 
Indian  Army.  The  change  was  a 
great  relief  and  cause  of  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  most  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force. 
They  were  nearly  all  weary  of 
living  in  the  “  back  of  beyond,” 
with  no  compensating  advantages, 
as  the  statement  that  the  P.F. 
Force  was  in  a  constant  state  of 
warfare  is  a  m5dh.  In  the  whole 
course  of  its  existence,  from  about 
1849  to  1903 — about  fifty-four 
years — the  amount  of  real  fighting 
it  had  to  do  was  negligible,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  number  of 
casualties  (I  refer  you  to  official 
publications  on  the  subject). 

A  Force,  certainly,  it,  was 
equipped  with  transport  and  ready 
to  move  out  at  short  notice,  and 
through  living  in  close  contact 
with  the  lawless  tribes  of  the 
Frontier  it  had  learned  certain 
methods  and  tactics  of  deahng 
with  them — just  Light  Infantry 
work.  But  these,  since  the  Frontier 
War  of  1897,  every  regiment  in 
the  Indian  Army  is  well  acquainted 
with,  as  since  then  all  the  rules  and 
tactics  have  been  put  down  in 
official  publications,  and  with  a 
very  little  practice  on  any  hills  can 
be  picked  up  later  by  men  of  the 
plains — such  as  Sikhs — who  have 
never  seen  a  hill  in  their  lives 
before.  (About  50  per  cent,  of  the 
old  Punjab  Frontier  Force  were 
Sikhs.) 

I  admit  that  the  Afridi  or  a 
Waziri,  man  for  man  individually 
on  his  own  groimd,  is  more  than  a 
match  for  the  best  regtdar  soldier, 
British  or  Indian.  One  reason  is 
that  he  is  always  at  it,  skirmishing 
against  his  neighbour,  as  the  land 
he  lives  in  is  imder  no  central 
authority,  and  often  village  is  at 
war  with  village  and  the  vendetta 
flourishes  there.  Another  very 
good  reason  is  that  the  regular  is 
hampered  with  much  equipment. 
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As  regards  the  wonderful  marksmanship  of  these  Frontier  men,  1  would 
]X)int  out  that  ammunition,  especially  of  the  modem  sort,  is  expensive  for  them 
and  difficult  to  procure;  and  for  this  reason  alone  they  never  expend  a  round 
without  very  careful  aim  and  reflection.  In  the  old  days  most  of  them  enlisted 
so  as  to  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  how  to  shoot.  Not  many  (as  compared 
with  the  pre-war  time)  of  these  men  are  enlisted  nowadays  owing  to  their 
treachery  and  desertion  in  the  Great  War.  With  all  their  warlike  qualities  the 
late  General  Sir  Charles  Townshend  (of  Kut)  reckoned  them  for  regular  warfare 
as  not  so  good  as  the  best  Indian  fighting  classes,  Sikhs,  and  Mahrattas,  etc. 
The  Punjab  Frontier  Force  was  certainly  an  efficient  body — for  its  special  duties— 
but  it  is  a  tall  order  to  call  it  "  the  finest  body  of  specialists  the  Empire  has  ever 
known.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  Sikhs  and  Dogras,  etc.,  were  not  the  pick  of  the 
recruits  of  those  classes,  as  these  men,  though  the  best  soldiers  in  India,  had  no 
liking  to  be  stuck  all  their  lives  away  in  little  outposts  on  the  inhospitable 
frontier.  Its  Pathans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  best  of  their  kind. 

Until  its  transfer  to  form  part  of  the  regular  Indian  Army  (up  to  about 
1885)  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force  was  under  the  order  of  the  Punjab  Government, 
and  not  directly  under  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India.  This  force  was 
analogous  to  the  force  still  in  existence  in  Burma,  viz.  the  Military  Police, 
though  with  more  British  officers  and  more  regular  training. 


Yours,  etc.. 


Ilwan  Singh. 


East  India  United  Service  Club, 
St.  James’s  Square,  S.W.i. 
January  6,  1931. 
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Current  Comments 

During  the  orgy  of  speech-making  in  which  the  Indian 
Conference  lost  itself,  the  supreme  needs  of  India,  lucidly 
stated  in  their  main  aspects  in  this  number 
The  Round  of  the  REVIEW  by  Field-Marshal  Sir  Claud 
Table  Jacob  and  Sir  Reginald  Craddock,  dropped 
Conference  into  the  background.  It  is  futile  to  devise 
fancy  constitutions  unless  India  is  secure 
against  invasions,  which  had  always  been  successful 
before  the  British  Raj  was  established.  Against  internal 
rebellion,  the  construction  of  paper  constitutions  is  no 
less  futile.  The  Indian  Army,  a  fine  British  creation 
gradually  developed  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  is  a 
delicate  machine  wholly  depending  on  British  leadership, 
which  would  quickly  be  destroyed  by  wholesale  Indianisa- 
tion.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas's  sub-committee  on  defence, 
hopelessly  unfit  for  its  task,  went  even  further  in 
recommending  that  there  should  be  an  enquiry  with  a 
view  to  still  greater  reductions  of  the  British  forces, 
the  ke)^tone  of  the  security  of  India,  already  barely 
adequate,  and,  as  Sir  Claud  Jacob  points  out,  needing 
reinforcements  from  home  if  an  emergency  arises.  Among 
the  Indian  delegates,  there  must  have  been  some  who 
view  the  weakening  of  their  only  safeguard  with  alarm; 
but  to  say  so  plainly  in  such  company  would  require  a 
rare  standard  of  moral  courage.  If  the  Conference  had 
not  been  shockingly  mismanaged,  there  would  have  been 
experts  to  recall  the  realities  of  India  with  force  and 
authority.  Already  paralysis  in  government  has  per¬ 
mitted  an  ominous  situation  to  develop,  and  the 
inchoate  Reports,  chiefly  remarkable  for  criticisms, 
reservations  and  negations,  will  add  fuel  to  the  flames. 

The  distaste  of  our  race  for  the  consideration  of  general 
principles  has  saved  us  on  occasion  from  the  worst 
Our  F  1  ’  revolutionary  enthusiasm.  The 

Parade  doctrinaire  will  always  get  short  shrift 
from  the  English  crowd,  who  shout  abuse 
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at  the  cajHtalist  or  the  foreigner  or  the  communist, 
but,  when  faced  with  their  enemy  in  concrete  shape, 
treat  him  with  a  tolerant  and  sceptical  good  humour. 
This  amiable  trait  accounts  for  the  general  lack  of 
concern  over  the  very  grave  issues  which  have  to  be 
fought  out  in  ParUament  in  the  next  three  months. 
If  the  mass  of  the  people  seriously  regarded  the  Trades 
Disputes  Bill  as  a  bill  to  legalize  and  faciUtate  a  general 
stiike-rrwhich  is  what  it  is-r-they  would  be  angry,  and 
would  express  their  ^ger  forcibly.  Actually  they  regard 
the  bill  as  an  empty  gesture,  expressing  the  dissatisfaction 
of  Labour  pohticians  with  the  complacency  of  capitahsts. 
No  one  really  intends  to  organize  a  general  strike,  people 
say:  those  who  profess  to  fear  such  a  possibility  are 
merely  scaremongers. 

And  so  it  is,  the  same  people  say,  with  the  Indian 
affair.  These  great  constitutional  discussions  are  just 
words.  Nothing  will  really  happen  :  nothing,  they  say, 
ever  does  really  happen.  And  so  also  with  our  own 
domestic  troubles.  The  present  depression  will  pass  in 
due  course.  To  think  otherwise  is  to  lack  common-sense. 

That  this  fairly  represents  the  attitude  of  the  average 
man  cannot,  unfortimately,  be  denied.  In  one  way  we 
Th  D  tv  f  grateful  for  it.  Nothing  is  more 

Politidans  unnecessary  than  to  suppose  that  there  is 
even  a  large  minority  of  our  people  who 
are  set  on  economic  upheaval,  poUtical  revolution  or 
the  disruption  of  the  Empire.  Those  who  support  the 
policies  leading  directly  to  all  three  ends  do  so  without 
any  evil  intentions.  This  fact,  however,  makes  it  all 
the  more  difl&cult  to  arouse  pubhc  opinion.  One  look 
at  the  present  occupants  of  the  front  bench  is  enough 
to  make  it  clear,  so  it  is  argued,  that  we  have  in  ofi&ce 
no  band  of  fiery  revolutionaries  but  as  conservative  a 
group  of  bourgeois  professional  pohticians  as  ever 
governed  in  this  country.  The  complacency  of  the 
majority  has  derived  further  support,  which  possibly, 
alas,  may  prove  decisive,  from  the'  collapse  of  the 
American  boom.  Why  the  fact  that  there  are  five 
milhons  or  more  unemployed  in  the  United  States 
should  be  a  proof  of  our  own  wisdom  in  adopting  a 
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policy  of  drift  is  not  evident  to  the  clear-minded.  It 
might  be  imagined  that  the  forced  liquidation  of  stocks  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  could  be  realized  as  more 
likely  to  put  the  last  straw  on  the  back  of  our  exporting 
cainel,  already  tottering  under  the  load  of  interned 
taxation,  continental  depression  and  Asiatic  anarchy. 
But,  quite  on  the  contrary,  the  man  in  the  street  derives 
immense  satisfaction  from  the  American  collapse.  It 
restores  his  own  self-esteem  just  at  the  moment  when,  for 
the  first  time  for  a  generation,  it  was  getting  seriously 
shaken.  As  the  Englishman’s  pohtical  reactions  are 
determined  entirely  by  his  emotions,  the  result  of  this 
return  to  complacency  may  be  serious.  To  dissipate 
that  complacency,  to  subject  emotion  to  the  domination 
of  reason,  is  the  first  task  of  serious  politicians. 

For  the  present  lack  of  clear  thinking  the  Conservative 
Party  are  mainly  to  blame.  They  have  been  content 
to  keep  Bolingbroke  and  Burke  on  the 
The  bookshelf,  to  borrow  their  philosophy  from 
Responsibility  radicals,  and  to  confme  their  public 
Conseryatives  activities  to  preventing  principle  to  which 
they  give  their  outward  adherence  from 
being  put  into  practice.  Naturally,  they  have  failed. 
If  their  failure  is  to  be  atoned  for,  it  can  only  be  by  a 
vigorous  attempt  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  uproot  from  the 
minds  of  ordinary  people  the  quite  false  assumptions  on 
which  modem  poUcies  are  based,  and  which,  because 
they  are  false,  ensure  that  these  policies  have  results 
invariably,  if  quite  unintentionally,  disastrous.  The 
Electoral  Reform  Bill  and  the  In^an  constitutional 
proposals  provide  an  instance  of  the  necessity  for 
examining  and  rebutting  some  of  these  assumptions. 

Representative  democracy  is  referred  to  invariably 
by  politicians  of  all  schools  as  the  finest  fruit  of  human 
wisdom,  as  applied  to  politics.  “  History  ” 
The  Truth  is  quoted  as  teaching  the  lesson  of  a  slow 
about  growth  in  prosperity  accompanying  the 
^v^rament*  c^P^^sion  of  democratic  institutions.  Only 
the  other  day  one  of  our  leading  statesmen 
quite  seriously  remarked  that  the  history  of  the  British 
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Empire  was  the  history  of  the  slow  but  steady  develop¬ 
ment  of  self-governing  institutions,  and  that  the  size, 
prosperity  and  influence  of  the  Empire  were  firmly  based 
on  these  institutions.  Is  this  true?  In  sober  fact, 
representative  government  contributed  nothing  to  the 
Greek  or  Roman  civilization  or  to  the  equally  splendid 
civilizations  which  preceded  them,  nor  did  it  play  a  deci¬ 
sive  part  in  the  society  of  the  Middle  Ages,  through 
whose  institutions  the  ancient  learning  was  transmitted, 
and  in  which  was  epitomized  the  Christian  contribution 
to  civilization.  The  whole  of  our  art,  our  philosophy, 
our  religion,  most  of  our  jurisprudence,  all  our  architec¬ 
ture,  and,  strangely  enough,  nine-tenths  of  our  social 
and  pohtical  institutions  and  all  our  morality  derive 
from  men  and  societies  to  which  representative  institu¬ 
tions  were  unknown.  That  is  at  least  a  striking  fact. 

The  theory  that  the  history  of  progress  is  the  history  of 
the  growth  of  democracy  is,  to  put  it  bluntly,  a  lie. 

Representative  institutions  are  Teutonic  in 

ori^,  and  the  earliest  account  of  them  in 
Demt^acy  pohte  letters  is  in  Tacitus’s  “Germania.” 

The  attempt  to  give  effect  to  the  German 
idea  of  popular  government,  without  prejudicing  the 
morality,  the  social  institutions  and  the  legal  system 
inherited  from  Christianity  and  the  Roman  Empire,  to 
combine  freedom  with  security  and  peace  with  justice, 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  with  the  strength  of  the 
community,  the  gratification  of  desire  with  the  fulfilment 
of  duty,  has  been  the  constant  and  still  unsolved  task  of 
Western  civilization.  There  is  no  one  solution  on  which 
the  modem  world  has  mainly  concentrated.  “  Popular  ” 
institutions  have  waxed  and  waned  intermittently  through 
many  centuries  in  all  Western  European  countries. 
Local  self-government  was  at  its  zenith  in  England  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and,  if  we  except  the 
events  of  the  last  seventy  years,  self-government  at  the 
centre  was  at  its  zenith  in  the  fost  years  of  Cromwell’s 
rule.  Only  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  to-day 
there  is  little  personal  liberty,  no  rule  of  law,  and  no 
effective  popular  government,  have  the  forms  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  democracy  operated  continuously  from  the 
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foundation  of  the  State.  In  other  words,  even  if  we  take 
our  own  history  as  the  guide,  it  is  quite  untrue  to  derive 
our  own  material  prosperity,  our  intellectual  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  our  spiritusd  heritage  from  the  establishment 
and  growth  of  popular  government. 

The  explanation  of  what  may  appear  a  paradox  is, 
of  course,  that  to  understand  Enghsh  history  and  its 
significance  we  have  to  regard  not  the 
Expfalned  Objective  if  intermittent  existence  of  a 
body  called  “  Parliament,”  but  the  nature 
and  powers  of  the  executive,  its  dependence  on  or 
independence  of  parliamentary  criticism,  and  the  classes 
and  interests  entitled  to  criticize  through  that  constantly 
modified  institution.  On  the  Continent,  however,  the 
history  of  popular  government  is  even  easier  to  follow, 
for  the  more  ruthless  Continental  logic,  when  it  abolished 
the  substance  seldom  preserved  the  form.  In  France, 
still  the  most  democratic  of  countries,  a  highly  centralized 
system  of  local  administration  inherited  from  the  17th 
century  has  survived  the  revolution,  the  restored  mon¬ 
archy  and  the  Empire,  and  still  continues.  Even  at 
the  centre,  Parliamentarianism  is  a  late  growth  and  still 
insecure  and  unpopular.  The  greatest  secular  achieve¬ 
ment  of  modem  France,  the  foundation  of  the  French 
colonial  Empire,  has  b^n  carried  through  almost  in 
open  defiance  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  French 
people.  In  Spain  and  Italy  parliamentary  government 
has  provided  only  the  briefest  of  brief  interludes  and 
has  passed  unregretted.  In  Russian  history  it  has  no 
place  at  all.  In  Germany  its  history  is  recent  and 
chequered,  and  its  security  already  challenged.  Against 
the  decisive  experience  of  these  great  peoples  we  can 
place  only  the  record  of  parliamentary  achievement  in 
Holland  and  Sweden. 

The  first  thing  that  emerges  from  this  rough  survey 
is  that  even  the  forms  of  parUamentary  and  popular 
government  play  no  decisive  part  in  Euro- 
pean  history,  and  no  part  at  all  in  the 
Hlst^  history  of  older  civihzations.  The  next 
thing  that  emerges  is  that  as  a  Uving  and 
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essential  element  in  histoiy,  tH^  forms  i^y  a  part 
only  in  English  history,  and  that  history,  rich  as  it  is 
in  constitutional  struggles,  does  not  show  or  even  suggest 
any  connection  at  all  between  national  well-being, 
security  or  power  and  the  extent  to  which  the  executive 
was  subject  to  popular  control.  Probably  the  worst 
government  this  country  ever  experienced  was  under  the 
Lancastrians,  when  a  liberal  constitution  bred  admini¬ 
strative  chaos.  Possibly  the  best  was  under  Elizabeth, 
in  no  sense  a  constitutional  sovereign.  Others  might 
say  that  the  parliamentary  government  of  the  mid- 
Victorian  age  was  our  most  successful  experiment,  while 
others  again  would  prefer  the  great  days  of  the  elder 
Pitt.  Quot  homines,  tot  sententiae.  The  thing  to  remember 
is  that  the  form  of  Parliament  at  each  of  these  epochs 
represented  a  substance  utterly  different,  and  that  all 
ahke  were  utterly  different  from  what  we  call  parha- 
mentary  government  to-day.  The  modem  system  of 
government  has  no  pedigree :  it  is  backed  by  no 
tradition  and  no  historiczd  antecedents.  The  form  of 
parliamentary  government,  used  successively  to  bolster 
the  authority  of  a  weak  monarch,  to  register  the  decrees 
of  a  strong  one,  to  cover  up  with  constitutional  appear¬ 
ances  the  usurpation  of  a  middle-class  revolutionary 
oligarchy,  and  to  provide  the  means  for  dictating  to  a 
constitutional  monarchy  the  wishes,  first,  of  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  ohgarchy,  and  then  of  a  dominant  commercial 
plutocracy,  is  now  for  the  first  time  being  used  to  give 
a  semblance  of  constitutional  continuity  to  ochlocracy 
or  the  rule  of  numbers,  a  system  of  government  never 
before  attempted  and  for  two  thousand  years  imiversally 
decried. 


This  system  of  government,  in  practice,  is  to  be  studied 
adequately  only  in  the  recent  history  of  the  United 
nil  States,  the  Dominion  of  Australia  and  Great 
F^actice  **  Britain  (in  France  there  is  no  female 
suffrage).  The  history  of  these  experiments 
is  more  instructive  than  edifying.  In  the  United  States, 
universal  adult  suffrage  has  been  equally  fatal  to  liberty 
arid  law,  a  unique  failure  to  avoid  the  ^iihar  defects  of 
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ab3olute  democratic  governments.  In  Australia, 
the  same  system  has  brought  the  currency  to  the  level 
of  that  of  a  South  American  republic  of  last  century, 
and  threatens  the  competitive  ability  of  the  primary 
industries  of  a  whole  continent  so  under-populated  that 
its  inhabitants  are  fewer  than  those  of  London,  yet  unable, 
by  reason  of  its  political  follies,  to  accept  immigrants. 
In  Great  Britain,  imiversal  adult  suffrage  has  succeeded 
in  less  than  a  generation  in  so  mortgaging  the  credit  of 
the  future  that  every  baby  bom  from  now  on  starts 
life  £500  in  debt.  And  even  so,  the  Socialists  have  less 
than  300  seats.  What  price  the  future  will  have  to  pay 
for  the  present  benefit  of  a  Socialist  Government  with  an 
absolute  majority  it  is  painful  to  imagine. 


Such,  then,  are  the  very  different  histories  of  the  form 
and  the  substance  of  Anglo-Saxon  parliamentary  institu- 
tions.  Yet  it  is  in  the  name  of  tradition, 
^  continuity,  in  deference  to  the  lesson  of 

history,  that  we  are  asked  in  our  own 
island  to  modify  our  electoral  law  so  that  the  numerical 
majority  may  even  more  overwhelmingly  represented 
than  it  is  to-day,  and  so  that  minority  opinion  may  be 
rendered  even  more  powerless.  And  it  is  in  the  name  of 
tradition,  and  with  the  suggestion  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  experiment  is  endorsed  by  history,  that  parliamen¬ 
tary  forms  and  something  of  their  modem  substance  are 
being  adopted  by  the  Dominion  of  India.  That  electoral 
reform  is  badly  needed  we  agree ;  that  a  sound  constitution 
is  a  necessity  for  India  we  also  agree.  What  we  find 
intolerable  is  that  the  assumed  necessity  for  paying  lip- 
service  to  a  theory  of  history  and  a  political  philosophy 
which  lacks  the  slightest  historical  sanction  or  intellectual 
coherence  has  paralysed  the  Conservative  party  for  a 
generation  and  warped  the  political  sense  of  the  whole 
nation.  How,  ask  the  Indian  delegates,  is  it  that  you 
talk  so  loudly  of  the  blessings  of  democracy  at  home  and 
refuse  them  to  us?  To  that  there  can  be  no  answer, 
save  one ;  the  blessings  of  democracy  are  a  myth,  but  we 
lack  the  cpurage  to  say  so.  And  how,  ask  our  electors 
at  home,  having  said  so  often  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
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is  the  voice  of  God,  can  any  party  ever  hesitate  to  accept 
the  results  of  universal  sufhage  as  divinely  inspired  ? 

We  make  no  excuse  for  looking  back,  however  cursorily 
and  crudely,  into  past  history  in  these  notes,  because 
the  over-riding  cause  of  our  present  dif&- 
The  Need  culties  has  been  the  growth  in  the  general 
iSr  t  1  consciousness  of  a  view  of  history  which  is 
Sense  wholly  false.  Many  factors  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  this.  The  Reformation  isolated 
us  from  our  past,  and  the  materialistic  science  of  the  last 
century,  now  discarded  by  scientists  but  still  held  by 
most  of  the  public  interested  in  these  things,  changed 
our  views  of  the  nature  of  man  and  provided  a  seemingly 
strong  foimdation  for  the  so-called  philosophy  of  so-called 
progress.  But  first  among  these  influences  we  place 
the  intellectual  timidity  of  Conservative  thinkers  and 
writers  and  pohticians.  Stones  may  be  thrown  at  God 
from  aU  the  gutters  of  England,  but  a  word  against 
parhamentary  government  has  been  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  wilful  perversity,  if  not  of  actual  dementia.  The 
worship  refused  in  the  name  of  enlightenment  to  the 
Deity  has  been  rendered  from  every  pubhc  platform  for 
a  generation  to  Demos.  And  no  effective  voice  has  been 
raised  in  protest.  Nor  wiU  be,  so  long  as  the  supposedly 
educated  beheve  that  progress  and  democracy  are 
S5nionymous  terms. 

No  more  striking  instance  of  the  degradation  of  our 
thought  can  be  found  than  in  the  affair  of  the  Russian 
timber  exports.  These  are  maintadned  by 
forced  lal^ur  imder  vile  conditions,  yet 
of  all  those  voices  which  were  raised  dis¬ 
interestedly  against  the  Congo  atrocities  not  one  has 
been  rais^  to-day  against  these  far  viler  conditions. 
We  say  “  far  viler  ”  d^berately,  because  these  things  are 
being  done  in  the  open  by  a  responsible  and  powerful 
executive  in  full  view  of  Europe.  Yet  because  they  are 
done  by  a  revolutionary  government,  no  voice  from 
among  the  self-styled  lovers  of  hberty  is  raised  in 
protest.  The  reason  is  simple.  These  people  are  the 
victims  of  a  false  philosophy.  They  l^Ueved  in  the 
Congo  atrocities  b^use  they  were  perpetrated  by 
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"  capitalists  ” ;  they  refuse  to  believe  in  the  Russian 
atrocities  because  they  are  not.  The  one  basic  fact 
which  both  sets  of  atrocities  reveal  is  the  constant  force 
and  pressure  of  evil  in  mankind,  and  the  impotence  of 
words  to  impose  justice.  But  this  fact  is  the  one  fact 
which  our  sentimentalists  with  their  exalted  morality 
and  their  so  superior  sensibilities  will  not  admit.  To 
admit  it  would  be  to  make  them  feel  a  little  less  superior. 
And  so  for  the  pohtical  credit  of  the  left  wing,  ruthless 
oppression  is  to  go  on.  Such  is  the  new  mo^ty  :  we 
prefer  the  old. 

We  cannot  agree  that  Mr.  Keynes  has  rendered  a  pubhc 
service  by  urging  housewives  to  spend  money  freely. 

It  is  a  characteristically  Lloyd-Georgian 
piece  of  teaching,  as  the  money  which  is 
Economy  ^  spent  so  freely  by  the  women  is 
presumably  earned  by  the  men !  In  any 
case  the  advice  is  bad  advice.  Underl5dng  it  is  the 
economic  fallacy  of  the  window-panes  over  again.  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  the  widespread  reluctance  to 
embark  on  new  developments,  whether  in  the  form  of 
household  furniture,  new  office  fittings,  new  agencies  or 
new  plant,  is  bad  for  business.  But  to  cure  the  evil  we 
must  go  to  its  cause,  which  is  the  certainty,  so  long  as  the 
present  government  remains  in  office,  of  oppressive 
taxation,  of  a  shrinking  export  market  due  to  high  costs, 
of  growing  unemployment  and  of  inefficient  government. 
To  embark  on  schemes  of  expenditure  without  regard 
for  a  future  which  can  be  ]^rfectly  clearly  foreseen  is  not 
wisdom  but  criminal  folly.  A  temporary  revival  in 
trade  can  be  easily  engineered  by  any  pohtical  caucus 
unscrupulous  enough  to  wish  to  do  so.  And  the  extent 
and  severity  of  the  present  depression  can  be  temporarily 
mitigated  by  wholesale  personal  extravagance.  But  the 
end  to  such  childishness  comes  quickly  and  surely. 

The  formation  of  the  Christian  Sociahst  Crusade  is  an 
unpleasant  reminder  of  the  muddle-headedness  of  con¬ 
temporary  thought.  There  is,  of  course, 
Un-C^isdan  nothing  to  prevent  a  Christian  being  a 
Crusade  Sociahst  in  the  sense  that  the  nationahza- 

.  tion  of  the  sources  of  wealth  is  not  a 
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procedure  contrary  to  any  t^ching  of  Clnrist,  assiuning 
the  community  pay  fpr  the  sources  of  wealth  fmd  do 
not  ste^  them,  and  provided  they  want  theni  for  each 
other  ^d  not  for  themsdy^.  Tl^se  two  conditions 
not  always  fulfilled  among  Soci^sts  whom  we  have 
met,  and  an}d:hing  that  the  Cfaiiisti^  Socialist  Crusade 
can  do  to  preach  Christianity  among  such  Socialists  will 
be  supported  whple-heaitedly  by  all.  Unfortunately  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  is  the  object  of  the  new 
organization,  but  rather  to  preach  Spciahsm  to  Christians. 
Since  according  to  the  Christian  religion  the  end  of  man 
is  the  service  of  God,  and  since  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  the 
^rvice  of  man  is  subordinated  to  the  service  of  God 
that  a  man  is  distinctively  and  meritoriously  a  Christian, 
the  object  of  the  Christian  Socialist  Crusade,  however 
harmless  from  a  secul^  point  of  view,  is  not  a  Christian 
object.  The  Crusade,  in  short,  is  miscalled.  It  is  not  a 
Christian  cr^de  for  the  conversion  of  Socialists,  but 
a  Socialist  ci^ade  for  the  conversion  of  Christies,  and 
Christians  are  entitled  to  protest  very  strongly  indeed 
against  the  association  with  this  secular  crusade  of  several 
high  dignitaries  of  the  State  Church. 


The  movement,  apart  from  its  misleading  name,  suggests 
several  interesting  historical  parallels.  In  the  French 
Revolutionary  Assembly  of  1789  were 
Parpilel”*  clergy  whose  Christian  sympathy  with 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor  ranged  them  on 
the  side  of  the  reformers.  It  did  not,  however,  range 
the  reformers  on  the  side  of  Christianity,  which  was 
shortly  abolished,  its  ministry  persecuted  and  its  property 
stolen.  The  recent  history  of  Russia  tells  a  similar  tale. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  while,  in  strict  theory.  Socialism 
is  wholly  compatible  with  Christianity,  modem  Socialists 
have  substituted  for  the  commandment  “  Take  all  thou 
hast  and  give  it  to  the  poor”  the  commandment  to 
take  all  that  your  politick  opponents  have  and  give  it 
to  your  political  supporters.  This  is  excellent  ”  Robin 
Hood  ”  ethics  (to  quote  Miss  Susan  Lawrence),  but  not 
the  ethics  of  Christ.  To  suggest  otherwise  is  mere 
blasphemy. 
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Naturaliy,  but  not  before  it  was  due,  the  death  of 
Marshal  JofSre  has  produced  a  substantial  revaluation 

of  his  services  in  the  first  months  of  the 

jo^re 

insistent  plea  of  General  Galli^ni  which  led 
to  the  orders  for  the  offensive  of  September  6  being  issued 
when  they  were,  but  two  facts  are  certain.  The  first 
fact  is  that  the  re-grouping  of  the  Allied  Forces  which 
enabled  Galh^ni’s  advice  to  be  fruitful  was  Joffre’s  work. 
The  building  up  of  Manoury’s  force,  which  struck  the 
first  decisive  blow,  was  wholly  his.  The  second  fact  is 
that  the  history  of  lost  battles  is  the  history  of  good 
advice  ignored.  Every  General  and  every  statesman 
has  always  had,  among  the  different  advices  tendered 
to  him,  the  advice  which  later  turns  out  to  be  the  correct 
advice.  It  is  precisely  the  ability  to  accept  and  recognke 
the  correct  advice  at  the  time  which  is  the  distinctive 
quality  of  great  leaders.  Before  the  war  Joffre  took  the 
wrong  advice;  on  September  5,  1914,  he  took  the  right 
advice.  In  so  doing  he  saved  Europe  from  the  disaster 
of  a  militarist  triumph.  The  Battle  of  the  Marne  was 
one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world  because,  had  it 
been  lost,  Germany  would  have  won  the  war.  As  it  was, 
the  Allies  lived  to  fight  again,  and,  eventually,  to  win — 
under  Haig  and  Foch. 

Douglas  Jerrold. 
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By  <‘X” 

{Perusal  of  the  two  following  articles  can  lead  only  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  dwindling  ranks  of  the  Liberal  Party 
cannot  much  longer  hold  together.  The  atom  will  split. 
Academic  considerations  as  to  fiscal  policy  must  give  way 
to  sheer  necessity  of  raising  revenue.  When  this  becomes 
plain,  traditional  Free  Traders,  who,  like  Sir  Charles  Mallet, 
cherish  also  the  Gladstonian  tradition  of  economy,  must  make 
their  choice  between  a  tariff  and  the  profligate  extravagance 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  compared  with  whom  Mr.  Snowden  is 
a  close-fisted  guardian  of  the  public  purse.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  Mr.  Snowden  could  hold  the  fort  for  a  third 
budget  against  his  own  wild  men,  even  if  his  party  could 
weather  the  storms  soon  likely  to  destroy  it. 

i4s  a  serious  party  the  Liberals  cannot  survive  a 
general  election.  They  cannot  join  either  the  Socialists 
or  the  Conservatives.  They  will  inevitably  divide — some  to 
the  right,  some  to  the  left.  Politics  may  then  regain 
some  semblance  of  interest  and  reality. — ^Ed.,  E.R.] 

Is  there  any  way  of  escape  from  the  increasing  difficulties 
which  beset  Great  Britain  and  from  the  more  complete 
disaster  which  obviously  threatens  ?  I  have '  written 
“  obviously,”  though  that  word  perhaps  begs  the  main 
question.  In  attempts  lately  to  find  out  what  is  thought 
by  the  man  in  the  street  and  the  man  in  the  suburban 
villa  and  even  by  the  man  in  the  super-flat,  or  some  of 
him,  I  have  felt  almost  as  much  oppressed  as  in  the 
months  before  the  war,  on  periodical  returns  to  England 
from  abroad,  by  a  lack  of  any  pubUc  realization  that 
a  disaster  is  impending.  It  is  not  indiflerence,  I  think, 
so  much  as  sheer  inabUity  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
or  to  believe  that  for  this  England  a  real  economic 
collapse  is  possible.  There  were  people  in  1914  who 
scarcely  realized  that  we  were  engaged  in  anything  more 
serious  than  the  usual  ”  sort  of  a  war  ”  until  they  found 
that  they  could  not  take  their  Continental  holidays  as 
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arranged.  1  am  not  sure  that  there  will  be  any  general 
and  complete  realization  of  the  disaster  which  now 
impends  as  long  as  the  man  in  the  street  can  still  decide 
which  cinema  he  will  patronize  on  Saturday,  and  the  man 
in  suburbia  where  he  will  play  golf,  and  the  man  in  the 
super-flat  to  what  Continental  resort  he  will  drift  at 
Easter.  It  may  be  theoretically  very  terrible  that  there 
should  be  two  and  a  half  millions  of  unemployed,  but  are 
the  cinemas  empty  in  industrial  towns,  do  haggard  men 
and  women  in  threadbare  clothes  drag  themselves 
wearily  from  works  to  works  imploring  to  be  taken  on? 
It  may  be  serious  that  British  foreign  imports  should  be 
down  for  1930  by  scores  of  millions  of  pounds,  but  the 
retail  butcher  at  the  comer  has  bought  a  new  car,  and  the 
pastry-cook  opposite  has  a  new  plate-glass  front  of  the 
very  latest  and  most  expensive  type. 

Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  do  realize  the 
facts  and  many  others  who — ^without,  perhaps,  fully 
appreciating  them — understand  that  bank-chairmen,  lead¬ 
ing  industrialists  and  others  would  not  without  reason  so 
constantly  utter  their  ever  more  urgent  warnings.  But 
even  to  this  section  of  the  population,  which  either  sees 
the  impending  catastrophe  or  accepts  the  tmth  of  the 
warnings  by  men  who  do  see  it,  the  position  does  not 
appear  as  one  with  which  they  can  individually  help  to 
deal.  They  cannot  “  join  up  ”  as  in  1914.  There  is  no 
“  first  hundred  thousand  ”  in  this  war.  There  are  only 
— ^politicians.  And  the  less  one  talks  of  pohticians  of 
almost  any  school  before  people  who  know  something  of 
what  faces  us,  the  greater  their  respect  for  one’s  mental 
stability.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  this  attitude. 
No  pohtical  party  has  a  clean  or  even  moderately  clean 
record  in  respect  of  national  economy.  None  has  failed 
to  try  to  appease  “  the  many-headed  beast  ”  with 
additional  sops  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payer. 

In  some  cases  it  has  appeared  to  detached  observers  as 
though  it  might  not  be  entirely  fair  to  ascribe  this 
vicarious  altruism  to  motives  of  sheer  electoral  bribety. 
There  appeared  to  have  been  in  play  some  feminine 
sentimentality  mixed  with  socio-pohtical  funk,  the  idea 
that  the  only  way  to  escape  a  revolution  was  to  bribe  the 
potential  revolutionaries.  Elementary  experience  might 
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have  suggested  that,  if  revolution  is  really  knocking  at 
the  door  in  this  way,  its  eventual  entry  will  only  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  natipfial  r^istahce,  as  in  1926,  and  not  by 
paying  blackihail.  feuf  the  argument  has  actually  been 
put  forward  lately,  and  not  omy  by  Socialists,  that  the 
dole  has  alone  stood  between  iis  and  revolution.  On  the 
other  hand,  why  do  people  who  profess  to  think  that  the 
most  extravagant  largess  is  better  than  revolution, 
support^or  at  least  refuse  to  cohdeniri  the  Trades  Disputes 
Bill,  which  woiild  in  effect  make  revolution  or  the  threat 
of  revolution  a  legal  instrument  of  political  pressure? 
It  might  no  ddtibt  bfe  possible  to  axgiie  that,  if  revolution 
'  is  to  succeed,  it  will  do  so  because  the  mor^  fibre  of  the 
nation  is  too  weak  to  resist  it  and  that,  therefore,  it  will 
make  no  eventual  difference  whether  it  is  or  is  not  tech¬ 
nically  illegal.  But  by  the  same  argument,  if  revolution 
is  destined  to  succeed,  it  will  not  be  prevented  by 
pmodical  paymrats  of  dane-geld  to  the  revolutionaries. 
Blit  if  all  this  talk  of  revolution  avoided  by  the  dole  is 
really  humbug — t^t  is,  politic^  mendacity  or  political 
^If-d^ejptiori — tlieh  the  last  possible  excuse  for  the 
^iiaridering  of  national  resources  by  successive  Govern¬ 
ments — ^iiot  by  ^cialists  alone — ^is  withdrawn,  and  I  can 
understand  the  feeling  of  many  men  and  women  with 
whom  I  have  sjxiken  recently,  that  in  party  politicians  as 
siich  there  is  to  be  fdiihd  no  help  in  the  hour  of  national 
economic  danger. 

Others,  ^d  th^  on  the  whole  are  in  the  majority 
to-day,  tell  me  that  the  difficulty  lies,  not  in  the  honest 
intentions  of  ^me  political  leaders,  but  in  the  fact  that 
under  our  present  political  system  they  would  never  be 
^v^  a  chance  to  carry  out  the  measures  which  are 
necessary  for  nation^  salvation. 

I  am  told,  not  by  Fascistically-minded  critics  of  the 
parliamentary  regime  as  such,  but  by  supporters  of  it  in 
theory,  that  it  has  broken  down  because  even  a  Govern¬ 
ment  determined  to  apply  drastic  remedies  such  as  a 
general  tariff,  or  the  vigorous  application  of  the  means- 
test  for  public  relief,  or  the  “  genuinely-seeking-woirk  ” 
test  for  relief  through  the  contributory  insurance  fund, 
woidd  never  be  giv^  a  chance  to  complete  its  work. 

"  Supposing  a  Conservative  Cabinet  were  willing  to  sacri- 
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fice  their  whole  future  careers  in  order  tp  make  this  one 
effort— supposing,  once  in  power,  tjiey  w^e  to  turn  a 
completely  deaf  ear  to  protestatipns,  to  shqw  the  door  of 
No,  ib  alike  to  manufacturers  deniandmg  unfair  or 
unnecessary  advantages  under  a  tariff^  and  to  deputations 
of  feminine  sentimentalists  asking  for  free  distributions  of 
soothing  syrup  for  babies,  or  of  political  opportunists 
demanding  that  the  dole  restrictions  should  be  operated 
le^  rigidly  in  their  particular  areas,  because  by-elections 
were  pending — what  would  be  the  result  ?  Long  before 
the  life-saving  surgery  of  the  Government  on  the  one 
hand,  or  their  bone-au^-sinew-forming  prescriptions  for 
industry  on  the  other,  had  a  chance  to  prove  effective 
and  the  recovery  of  the  patient  to  become  obvious,  the 
Government  would  be  flung  out  under  the  normal  five- 
year  system  by  hordes  of  voters  clamouring  that  the 
surgery  hurt  them,  the  emetics  incommoded  them  and 
the  constructive  prescriptions  had  an  unpleasant  taste.” 
That,  more  or  less,  is  the  argument  with  which  I  have 
been  confronted  again  and  again. 

Is  there  no  way  of  escape?  I  suggest  that  there  is. 
Three-party  co-operation  is  impossible,  you  cannot  have 
co-operation  in  national  economy  with  a  party  whose 
present  Minister  of  Labour  openly  regards  the  dole  as  a 
normal  addition  to  wages  properly  provided  by  the 
State,  or  whose  Minister  of  Health  declared  that  he 
“  would  rather  die  in  the  last  ditch  than  ever  agree  to 
economy  in  the  social  services,”  irrespective  of  the  effects 
of  those  services  upon  industry.  Socialists  are  Socialists, 
and  they  are  true  in  action  as  w^  as  in  profession  to 
their  creed.  It  seems  extraordinary  to  me  that  so  many 
people  apparently  look  upon  them  as  a  sort  of  rather 
extremely  radical  humanitarians  who  are  not  really  as 
red  as  they  are  painted.  In  any  case,  co-operation  with 
them  is  impossible.  Nor  is  it  really  possible  to  organize 
a  Coalition  Government  of  the  twp  non-Sqcialist  parties. 
Coalitions  are  in  evil  odour,  and  any  Coalition  GoveniT 
ment  which  had  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  it  >yould  be  con-: 
demned,  not  to  economy,  but  to  completely  reckless 
extravagance.  I  read  some  time  ago,  whfie  on  a  journey, 
a  book,  I  beUeve  by  a  former  member  of  a  Liberid 
administration.  Sir  Charles  Mallet,  wMch  gave  a  highly 
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interesting  account  of  the  kind  of  bureaucracy  which 
Mr.  Lioyd  George  managed  to  install.  He  had,  I  remem¬ 
ber,  in  one  Government  ofi&ce  alone,  a  whole  hierarchy  of 
expensive  ofl&cials,  including  editors,  assistant  editors, 
super-charwomen  and  ordinary  charwomen — a  wonderful 
picture  of  profligate  Byzantinism.  I  am  imable  to 
discover  that  he  has  even  now  repented  of  his  notion  that 
the  proper  remedy  for  a  nearly  bankrupt  concern  is  to 
spend  vast  sums  of  money,  to  be  raised — of  course  at 
progressively  increasing  rates — on  loan. 

Coalition  Government,  then,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word  is  impossible.  But  there  is  or  might  be  a  kind 
of  Liberal-Conservative  Coalition  which  would  be  more 
effective,  and  which  has  before  been  tried  with  success — 
I  mean  a  revival  of  a  Liberal-Unionist  movement  with 
a  different  originating  motive  to  that  of  Joseph  Cham¬ 
berlain.  I  rush  in,  doubtless,  where  angds  might  fear 
to  tread,  but  the  solution  I  have  in  mind  would  mean  the 
presence  of  Sir  John  Simon  in  a  Cabinet  under  a  Con¬ 
servative  premier.  Admittedly,  there  are  difficulties, 
but  are  they  really  insuperable  ?  In  a  letter  to  The  T imes 
lately.  Sir  Charles  Mallet  indicated  points  on  which  what 
I  might,  perhaps,  call  the  Simon-school  of  Liberals,  agree 
and  disagree  with  Conservatives.  The  most  obvious 
difi&culty  is  undoubtedly  the  emergency  tariff  to  which 
Conservatives  are  committed.  But  I  should  like  to  ask 
this  question.  Supposing  that  a  general  election  this 
Spring  should  by  some  miracle  return  sufficient  convinced 
Cobdenite  Free-Trade  Liberals  to  form  a  government, 
what  sort  of  budget  would  or  could  they  produce? 
Revenue  would  have  to  be  raised,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
that  the-most  ardent  Cobdenite  believes  that  he  could 
raise  additional  revenue  to-day  by  increase  of  the 
standard  rate  of  income-tax  by  a  shilling  or  eighteenpence 
without  economic  disaster  and  without  discovering  that 
the  income-tax  has  already  passed  the  stage  of  diimnish- 
ing  returns.  What  could  a  Free  Trade  Government  do 
except  impose  tariffs  for  revenue?  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  in  doing  so  they  would  not  try  to  give  them 
some  reasonable  continuity,  knowing,  as  their  economic 
advisers  would,  that  industry  and  trade  generally  need 
dependability  of  conditions,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  as 
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much  as  almost  any  other  assistance.  Nor,  I  suppose, 
would  they  refuse  to  take  the  opportunity  of  mak^  any 
advantageous  agreements  that  were  possible  with  the 
Dominions.  But  what  else  would  a  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  do  ?  It  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  in  such 
a  revival  of  Liberal-Unionism  as  I  suggest  there  would  be 
some  Liberals  who  could  not  consent  to  such  an  alliance. 
They  would  not  want  to  join  Unionists  and  clearly 
Unionists  would  feel  uncomifortable  in  their  company. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  suppose  that  there  must  be  many 
keen  Liberals  who  are  very  much  out  of  their  element  in 
the  present  “  companionate  marriage  ”  with  Socialists, 
since  extravagance,  rapid  increase  of  the  bureaucracy, 
and  reckless  finance  are  not,  I  beheve,  a  part  of  the 
historic  Liberal  tradition. 

Sir  John  Simon  has  it  in  his  power,  it  would  seem,  to 
ensure  the  early  return  of  a  strong  Liberal-Unionist 
Government,  able  to  tackle  the  situation.  His  path  has 
already  separated  from  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  there 
is — ^if  I  am  rightly  informed — no  doubt  of  the  strong 
support  which  he  finds  in  the  constituencies,  a  more 
important  consideration  than  his  support  among  Liberals 
in  the  present  House  of  Commons.  If  he  could  persuade 
himself  to  take  the  further  step  indicated — ^with  the 
admitted  certainty,  of  course,  of  membership  of  the  next 
Cabinet — that  action  would  have  many  im^rtant  results, 
of  which  I  only  venture  to  suggest  two.  It  would  be  an 
event  of  such  outstanding  significance  in  our  time  that 
even  the  stupidest  and  most  indifferent  of  the  electorate 
would  realize  that  a  very  serious  situation  must  have 
arisen  to  induce  a  man  of  so  independent  a  judgment  and 
well-balanced  a  mind  to  take  the  step.  And  throughout 
the  country  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  of  no 
well-defined  poHtical  allegiance,  who  do  realize  or  at  least 
admit  the  dangers,  would  radly  to  the  new  Liberal- 
Unionist  colours  because  they  would  feel  that  here  was  an 
honest  attempt  to  meet  and  defeat  those  dangers  without 
recourse  to  emergency  methods  foreign  alike  to  our 
national  habits  and  to  our  Parhamentary  tradition. 

If  no  such  development  is  possible  in  the  very  early 
future,  there  is  increasing  evidence  in  quarters  necessarily 
and  traditionally  aloof  from  perfervid  party-pohtical 
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prejudice  that  the  people  of  Britain  will  presently  have 
the  facts  of  the  situation  brought  home  to  them  in  very 
unpleasant  wavs,  while  politicians  will  discover  that  not 
politics,  but  miance,  have  the  final  word.  A  heedless 
public  does  not  realise,  doubtless,  how  the  mere  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  ordinary  hfe  of  an  over-industrialized 
country  such  as  Britain  depends  upon  her  banking  system 
and  upon  those  international  associations  and  movements 
which  her  banks  help  to  control  and  influence  in  her 
intCTest.  In  the  last  resort,  the  pubhc  may  be  compelled 
to  realize  such  facts  in  ways  that  will  possibly  alarm  and 
doubtless  much  incommode  them.  It  will  be  better, 
certainly,  if  the  necessity  for  such  pubhc  education  in 
the  manner  that  now  threatens  does  not  arise.  But  if 
that  necessity  is  to  be  avoided,  there  is  httle  time  to  lose. 
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The  Liberal  Dilemma 

By  Sir  Charles  Mallet 

Many  people  would  be  glad  to  see  an  agreement  between 
political  parties  to  settle  certain  urgent  problems  which 
threaten  financial  disaster.  And  many  feel  that  the 
existence  of  a  minority  Government  which  is  compelled 
to  make  terms  with  some  of  its  opponents  offers  excep¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  an  agreement  of  this  kind. 
Coahtions  have  never  been  popular.  A  National  Govern¬ 
ment  may  be  a  counsel  of  despair.  But  co-operation 
between  existing  parties  for  certain  limited  and  definite 
objects  seems  to  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  distribution 
of  forces  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Liberal  Party's 
dilemma  at  the  moment  is  to  decide  what  the  limits 
of  their  co-operation  with  the  Government  must  be. 

Conservatives,  naturally  anxious  to  replace  the  present 
Administration,  may  not  altogether  realize  the  con¬ 
siderations  which  appeal  most  to  Liberals — ^to  Liberals, 
that  is,  who  are  not  over-fond  of  tactics.  On  certain 
questions  Liberals  as  a  whole  are  content  to  support 
the  Government  in  power.  They  have  no  quarrel 
with  its  foreign  policy,  though  they  regard  its  obstinate 
refusal  to  face  reaUties  in  Russia  as  perverse.  They 
have  no  quarrel  with  its  handling  of  Imperial  affairs. 
They  are  prepared  to  go  far  with  it  in  its  efforts  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  settlement  in  India,  though  they 
are  less  ready  to  imagine  that  age-long  difficulties  can 
be  settled  in  a  moment  by  appljdng  the  catchwords 
of  Western  Democracy  to  the  profoundly  different 
conditions  of  the  East.  They  share — ^it  may  even  be 
said  that  they  have  prompted — ^the  Government's  desire 
to  improve  an  electoral  system  which,  in  so  far  as  it 
may  place  the  fate  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a 
party  representing  only  a  minority  of  the  nation,  has 
m  it  elements  of  danger  to  the  State.  And,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  they  believe  that  the  present  Administration 
is  a  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  Free  Trade,,  and 
^t  to  dismiss  it  is  to  open  the  way  to  experiments 
in  Protection  gravely  damaging  to  British  interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  issues  on  which 
Liberals  and  Socialists  cannot  in  principle  agree.  The 
services  rendered  by  the  Trade  Union  movement  to 
the  working  people  of  this  country  are  beyond  dispute. 
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They  owe  to  it  in  no  small  measure  the  justice  which 
is  now  rarely  denied  them  and  the  economic  independence 
they  possess.  But  there  are  to-day  too  many  indications 
that  Trade  Unionism,  misled  by  fallacious  economic 
theories,  is  tempted  to  misuse  its  powers,  to  enforce 
restrictions  and  to  demand  concessions  which  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  fair  and  honest  work,  and  in  political 
matters  to  push  its  authority  to  lengths  which  make 
it  a  menace  to  the  law.  It  is  impossible  for  Liberals 
who  retain  their  old  respect  for  freedom  to  assent  to 
all  tlmt  the  unions  demand,  or  to  sanction  legislation 
which  would  facilitate  or  legalize  a  general  stnke  like 
that  of  1926,  whatever  the  immediate  Parliamentary 
consequences  of  their  refusal  to  agree  to  it  may  be. 
And  it  is  equally  impossible  for  Liberals  who  still  bdieve 
in  the  Glad^tonian  maxim  that  low  taxation  and  scrupu¬ 
lous  economy  are  essential  to  national  well-being  to 
assent  to  the  view  that  social  inequalities  can  be  re¬ 
dressed  and  material  prosperity  diffused  by  spending 
ever  more  and  more,  by  transferring  the  taxpayers' 
wealth  in  ever  larger  measure  not  to  the  workers  only 
but  to  those  who  are  least  inclined  to  work,  or  by  teaching 
people  to  rely  less  and  less  upon  their  own  exertions 
and  more  and  more  upon  the  assistance  of  the  State. 

There  must  be  politicians  in  all  parties  who  feel  that 
the  time  has  come  to  make  public  economy  the  dominant 
issue  in  public  life.  Were  it  possible  to  call  a  truce 
for  twelve  months  to  current  controversies,  to  postpone 
alike  trade  union  legislation,  tariff  reform  and  alternative 
votes,  to  appoint  G>mmissions — Parliamentary  leaders 
are  rarely  averse  to  that  expedient — to  examine  further 
into  those  uncomfortable  problems,  and  to  set  the  wiser 
heads  in  all  parties  alike  to  find  a  way  to  reduce  taxation, 
can  any  man  who  has  studied  our  finances  doubt  that 
much  could  be  done  without  delay  to  cut  down  expendi¬ 
ture  which  is  ruining  the  country?  A  few  years  ago 
the  Geddes  Committee  discovered  a  way  of  saving  £100 
millions.  Even  the  Departments,  brought  to  book  by 
the  threat  of  that  Committee,  found  a  way  of  saving 
£y$  millions  of  their  own  accord.  It  may  require  the 
reckless  prodigality  of  a  Coalition  Gk)vemment  to  make 
it  possible  to  cut  down  expenses  by  £170  millions  in  a 
moment  like  that.  But  our  expenditure  is  now  running 
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up  again  so  rapidly,  and  its  demoralizing  effects  upon 
industry  and  character  are  now  so  univers^y  admitted, 
that  a  similar  determined  effort  to  cut  down  our  Budget 
by  millions  at  a  time  is  required.  It  is  not  an  exagge¬ 
ration  to  say  that  savings  of  from  £$o  to  £100  milhons 
could  be  effected,  if  the  politicians  would  for  the  moment 
agree  to  put  their  own  favourite  objects  of  expenditure 
second  and  the  necessities  of  the  nation  first.  The  ideals 
of  Peel  and  Gladstone  may  be  dead.  But  the  traditions 
of  Goschen  and  Hicks-Beach  and  even  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes 
survive.  They  are  strong  enough,  if  persevered  in, 
to  carry  such  a  project  through.  And  there  are  men 
in  all  parties  who  have  the  grit  to  do  it,  if  their  leaders 
would  call  on  them  and  the  rank  and  ^e  obey. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  matter  of  expenditure  no 
party  has  a  clean  bill.  There  are  stiU  in  the  Liberal 
Party  men  both  competent  and  anxious  to  enforce 
drastic  proposals  for  economy.  But  the  present  leader 
of  that  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  is,  it  must  be 
sorrowfully  admitted,  the  very  genius  of  improvident 
finance.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  ten  years  which  saw 
his  influence  become  supreme  in  English  politics,  the 
years  from  1911  to  1921,  saw  our  expenditure  on  public 
social  services  advance  from  £63  millions  to  £306  millions. 
And  it  is  not  without  significance  that  his  special  recipe 
for  unemplo5mient  is  to  borrow  and  spend  £200  or 
£250  millions  without  adding  “  one  penny  to  national 
or  local  taxation.”  The  record  of  the  Conservative 
Party  cannot  be  said  to  be  much  better.  Some  of  its 
most  prominent  leaders  were  participants  in  Coalition 
finance.  Sir  Robert  Home,  then  a  favourite  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  declared  that  the  Government  could 
not  reduce  expenditure  below  £950  millions.  And  Mr. 
Churchill,  in  a  later  Administration,  gave  us  Widows' 
Pensions  and  the  De-rating  Act :  the  latter  alone,  it 
appears,  will  cost  us  £36  millions  in  the  current  year. 
It  is  noticeable  also  that  in  his  recent  promise  of  economy, 
Mr.  Baldwin,  while  pledging  himself  not  to  increase 
expenditure,  says  nothing  of  any  effort  to  reduce  the 
intolerable  charges  imposed  on  us  to-day.  Mr.  Snowden 
has  his  own  embarrassments — an  inherited  deficit,  fresh 
demands  for  social  legislation,  and,  if  one  may  say  so 
respectfully,  a  terrible  tail  to  wag.  But  he  has  shown, 
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on  more  than  one  occasion,  a  regard  for  sound  traditions 
and  a  courage  in  advocating  at  any  rate  some  ideals 
of  thrift  which  have  not  always  b^n  found  in  recent 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  Were  it  possible  to 
appoint  as  plenipotentiaries  representing  the  three  parties, 
let  us  say,  Mr.  bnowden,  Lord  Inchcape,  and  Mr.  Runci- 
man,  with  instructions  from  the  House  of  Commons 
not  to  separate  till  they  had  framed  proposals  for  saving 
between  £50  and  £100  millions  in  the  next  Budget, 
we  mi^ht  hope  to  repeat  the  achievements  of  the  Geddes 
Committee  and  to  bring  some  sensible  relief  to  the 
pressure  on  our  people.  But  if  we  allow  the  situation 
to  drift  much  longer,  there  will  soon  be  no  relief  available 
exc^t  some  form  of  repudiating  debt. 

Few  who  study  the  figures  at  our  disposal  can 
question  that  immense  opportunities  for  reductions 
could  be  found.  The  dole  as  now  administered  is 
admittedly  a  scandal  which  cannot  go  on.  It  is  now 
being  used  not  only  as  an^excuse  for  refusing  work,  but 
widely  and  deliberately  as  a  supplement  to  wages,  even 
in  cases  where  wages  are  high.  Men  in  South  Wales 
to-day,  it  seems,  are  earning  £5  or  £6  for  three  days’ 
work  a  week  and  drawing  the  dole  for  the  other  three : 
zind  what  is  done  in  one  industry  will  obviously  be  done 
in  others.  Short-time  work  is  being  organized  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  Unemployment  figures,  often 

»  misleading,  go  on  leaping  up.  It  is  simificant 
ist  Christmas  the  increase  for  the  holiday  was 
136,000  more  than  it  was  in  1929.  The  dole  is  admittedly 
a  running  sore,  and  unless  a  cure  is  found  for  its  abuse, 
there  will  soon  be  no  limit  to  the  expenditure  and  the 
taxation  which  it  entails.  Unemployment  insurance  is 
a  part  of  the  scandal.  It .  is  difl&cult  to  excuse  the 
weakness  of  successive  Governments  in  allowing  the 
original  scheme  to  be  destroyed  by  enlaigements  and 
additions — twelve  amending  Acts  within  twelve  years — 
the  object  of  which  was  simply  to  give  public  money 
more  easily  to  people  who  had  not  satisfied  the  conditions 
on  which  the  solvency  of  the  scheme  depended.  The 
habit  of  resorting  to  hand-to-mouth  expedients,  to  get 
over  difficulties  which  it  might  be  unpopular  to  face, 
characteristic  of  the  Coalition  Government,  has  been 
only  too  freely  adopted  since.  The  Labour  leaders  are 
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not  ptimarily  to  blame  for  the  abuse  of  the  system^  but 
unless  they  are  willing  to  stop  them,  the  whole  system 
is  doomed  to  break  down. 

Meanwhile,  Government  Departments  are  still  a  source 
of  unjustifiable  expenditure.  The  Augean  Stable  of  1921 
has  been,  it  is  true,  partially  cleansed.  But  we  are  gaily 
mending  over  £60  millions  on  the  cost  of  government, 
£110  millions  on  national  defence,  and  £250  millions  on 
social  services  and  pensions.  Our  total  liabilities,  national 
and  local,  have  been  estimated  at  nearly  £500  per  head, 
as  compared  with  £18  per  head  before  the  War.  Big  staffs 
are  newied  to  spend  all  this  money ;  305,000  persons  were 
employed  in  our  Government  Depsirtments  in  July  1929 ; 
and  the  number  had  risen  to  312,000  by  July  of  last  year. 
The  old  Treasury  with  its  frugal  traditions  and  its 
genuine  zeal  for  economy  is  gone.  The  Ministry  of 
Transport,  twice  sentenced  to  death  by  successive 
Governments  and  admitted  by  its  own  chief  to  be  un¬ 
necessary,  still  goes  on  merrily,  spending  needless  millions 
every  year.  The  Ministry  of  Health  overflows  with 
philanthropy,  but  its  admirable  intentions  are  wholly 
disjoined  from  considerations  of  finance.  The  demands 
of  medical  science  grow  daily  more  exacting  and  expensive. 
Panel  doctors  make  their  harvest,  but  more  is  wanted,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  are  now  referred  to 
Regional  Medical  Referees.  School-children,  undergoing 
their  three  statutory  examinations,  now  play  at  a  game 
of  medical  inspection  :  Put  out  your  tongue  :  take  a 
deep  breath  :  say  ninety-nine.”  And  a  wholesale  chemist 
observes  with  glee  that  the  invention  of  a  Ministry  of 
Health  with  its  effective  free  advertisement  has  made 
him  a  rich  man.  The  taxpayer  pays,  and  p^haps  in 
the  long  run  our  spoon-fed  people.  It  is  significant 
that  German  men  of  science,  from  whom  we  l^rrowed 
some  of  our  philanthropies,  are  beginning  to  dwell  on 
the  other  side  of  the  picture  now.  Sickness  insurance  is 
failing,  they  tell  us,  in  its  object  of  building  up  a  healthy 
people.  It  has  become  a  means  of  obtaining  doles  rather 
than  health.  '*The  will  to  be  well”  is  undermined 
because  a  medical  certificate  means  pay  without  work. 
The  system  in  Germany  is  said  to  be  leading  to  ”  physical 
as  well  as  moral  degeneration.”  But  we  go  gaily  on.  In 
Great  Britain  our  expenditure  on  health  and  poor  relief 
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and  other  forms  of  social  service  rose  from  £22  millions 
in  i^i  to  £395  millions  in  1929. 

Tne  most  serious  consideration  suggested  by  these 
ominous  figures  is  the  lack  of  control  at  the  head  and  the 
indifference  to  expenditure  shown  by  officials  and  poli¬ 
ticians  alike.  The  well-meant  demand  for  social  im¬ 
provement  at  somebody  else's  expense  is  strong.  The 
experts  are  always  ready  to  extend  it.  Responsible 
Ministftrs  rarely  seem  to  ask  whether  we  are  getting  value 
for  the  money  we  pour  out.  And  local  authorities, 
pressed  by  Government  to  spend,  especially  upon  rehef- 
works,  hesitate  to  show  themselves  more  parsimonious 
than  the  State.  There  are  always  the  rates  to  fall  back 
on :  and  no  one  stops  to  reflect  that  the  rising  rates 
add  daily  to  the  cost  of  housing  and  hving  for  the  poor. 
It  is  estimated  that,  whereas  before  the  War  it  cost 
£4  to  educate  a  child,  it  now  costs  £16.  Teachers’  salaries 
have  increased  enormously.  But  can  it  be  said  that  our 
standards  of  education  have  gone  up  ?  It  is  known  that 
we  have  spent  himdreds  of  milhons  on  ill-managed 
schemes  of  housing,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  check 
the  natural  growth  of  building,  to  pour  money  into  private 
pockets  and  to  saddle  us  with  debt.  And  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that  the  figures  of  local  expenditure,  which  have 
trebled  since  the  War,  and  which  in  one  year  reached, 
including  loans,  the  startling  figme  of  ;^5i9  millions, 
are  in  some  ways  more  alarming  even  than  the  figures 
of  the  Budget.  Poor  rehef  recldessly  administered  has 
in  it  possibihties  of  financial  waste  and  moral  deterioration 
which  only  those  experienced  in  Poor  Law  administration 
grasp.  Authenticated  cases  exist  in  one  borough  alone 
of  an  able-bodied  man  of  39  living  for  years  on  poor- 
relief,  interrupted  only  by  a  short  term  of  hard  labour, 
of  a  man  of  44  with  a  wife  and  children  living  an  effortless 
life  on  the  rates  for  six  years,  of  a  man  of  46  with  a  wife 
and  four  children,  all  bom  since  he  took  to  living  on 
relief,  who  in  seven  years  earned  15s.  altogether  and 
drew  £68$  from  the  rates  paid  by  his  hard-working 
neighbours.  Even  stubborn  sentimentalists  may  realize 
that  this  is  wroi^.  But  that  does  not  prevent  fresh 
schemes  for  spending  money  quite  as  foolishly  from  being 
propoimded  every  day.  One  group  of  philanthropists 
has  now  a  plan  for  family  allowances,  which  may  cost 
anything  from  £70  to  £i$o  millions  a  year.  And  another 
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is  seriously  demanding  pensions  for  mothers  at  the 
State's  expense,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  “  a  degradation 
in  the  status  of  woman  "  that  at  present  no  woman 
receives  any  “  money  remimeration  for  her  mother’s 
task !  ”  Yet  it  is  difficult  for  Liberals  to  insist  upon 
the  dangerous  nature  of  these  proposals  so  long  as  their 
nominal  leader  proclaims  that  borrowing  and  spending 
are  sovereign  remedies  for  pubUc  ills. 

One  subject  of  great  importance  remains.  Genuine 
Liberals  must  hesitate  to  dismiss  a  Socialist  Grovemment 
if  that  means  installing  a  Protectionist  Government  in 
power.  They  fear  that  the  reintroduction  of  Protection 
would  intensify  our  trade  depression,  add  to  our  taxes 
and  increase  our  costs.  Is  it  quite  impossible  to  separate 
this  difficult  question  from  party  politics  and  to  consider 
only  the  necessities  of  British  trade  to-day?  Clearly, 
certain  trades  would  benefit  by  tariffs  :  as  clearly,  certain 
of  our  greatest  trades  could  not.  We  have  to  work  out 
in  detail,  and  not  on  party  platforms,  where  the  balance 
of  advantage  for  the  whole  British  people  lies.  Clearly 
direct  taxation  is  too  heavy,  and  a  general  tariff  might 
help  to  shift  the  burden  on  to  some  who  do  not,  it  is 
argued,  pay  enough.  But  there  is  always  the  danger  that 
additional  revenue  drawn  from  tariffs  might  be  used 
not  to  reduce  the  income-tax  but  to  increase  expenditure 
on  social  waste.  Clearly,  too,  tariffs  imposed  on  raw 
materials,  as  now  suggested,  are  only  too  likely  to  increase 
our  costs  of  production,  at  the  moment  when  their 
reduction  is  a  prime  necessity  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own 
in  a  competitive  world.  Less  clearly,  perhaps — but  the 
precedent  in  Australia  is  very  ominous,  where  most  of 
the  great  primary  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  are 
now  subsidized  by  the  State,  to  compensate  them  for  the 
high  prices  imposed  on  them  by  Protection — ^we  might 
find  ourselves  compelled  to  subsidize  in  this  country  those 
interests  which  suffered  from  Protection,  and  thus  to  add 
heavily  to  our  expenses  every  year.  It  is  not  possible 
within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  develop  these  con¬ 
siderations.  They  need,  it  is  submitted,  far  more  close 
examination  than  they  can  hope  to  receive  so  long  as 
Protection  is  treated  purely  as  a  party  cry.  But  they 
may  help  to  indicate  how  sincere  and  how  serious  is  the 
dilenuna  to  be  faced  by  many  Liberals  who  long  for 
economy  and  good  government  to-day. 
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India 

After  the  Round  Table  Conference  ? 

By  Sir  Reginald  Craddock,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I. 

The  progress  of  the  Round  Table  Conference  has  been 
watched  with  deep  anxiety  by  those  who  understand 
India,  and  with  languid  interest  by  the  British  public 
generally,  of  whom  a  few  may  have  some  hazy  forebodings 
that  all  may  not  be  well,  but  the  majority  are  ready  to 
applaud  high  sentiments  exchanged  between  the  principal 
British  ana  Indian  speakers,  imagining  that  these  latter 
are  the  chosen  spokesmen  of  an  Indian  nation,  demanding 
as  a  solid  body  to  manage  its  own  affairs  and  to  be 
released  from  all  control  by  a  foreign  bureaucracy.  Such 
people  have  a  confused  idea  that  there  is  a  dispute  between 
Hindus  and  Moslems  (whoever  they  may  be),  and  that 
there  are  some  minorities  whose  rights  will  have  to  be 
conserved  in  a  new  Constitution,  but,  that  with  a  little 
patience,  these  difficulties  will  be  easily  settled,  and  that 
there  will  then  emerge  a  new  member  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  loyal,  grateful  and  prosperous, 
offering  a  magnificent  market  for  British  trade.  Con¬ 
stitutional  idealists,  including  the  editors  of  several 
important  journals,  who  have,  of  course,  a  greater  know- 
lec^e  of  the  broad  facts  about  India  than  the  average 
British  citizen,  still  persuade  themselves  that  “  Respon¬ 
sible  Government  ’’  will  cure  all  evils,  assuage  all 
animosities,  and  weld  the  320  millions  of  people  into  a 
pleasing  union  of  democratic  souls,  working  as  a  har¬ 
monious  whole  for  the  common  good  of  a  great  nation 
in  which  every  race  and  class  in  that  mosaic  of  races, 
castes  and  creeds,  will  exercise  their  due  share  of  influence 
and  receive  their  due  share  of  benefit. 

It  is  an  alluring  vision,  though  it  seems  to  savour 
more  of  dreams  than  realities,  for  that  which  the  Simon 
Commission  regarded  as  a  dim  objective  and  which  to 
the  Government  of  India  only  two  months  ago  seemed 
still  more  dim  is  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  wrenched  from 
a  distant  future  into  a  fact  as  good  as  accomplished.  It 
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is  hailed  in  advance  by  enthusiastic  British  statesmen  as 
the  ideal  solution  of  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
in  the  world’s  history.  So  romantic  is  the  change  that  it 
has  “  dazzled  ”  even  such  a  veteran  lawyer-statesman  as 
Lord  Reading. 

Will  it  work?  Will  it  evolve  ?  were  the  questions  asked 
by  the  Prime  Minister  at  an  eariy  stage  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  and  the  Conservative  Delegates  appear  to  be 
still  waiting  for  an  answer,  before  they  give  it  their 
final  blessing.  The  other  two  parties  trust  that  “  safe¬ 
guards  ” — a  really  blessed  word — will  move  mountains 
or  dam  cataracts.  Are  we  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  a 
dream?  Let  us  come  back  to  earth  for  a  moment. 
The  Simon  Commission  rejected  the  possibility  of 
“  Responsibility  at  the  centre."  Lord  Irwin’s  Govern¬ 
ment  felt  that  only  a  measure  of  "  duality  " — a  new 
term — ^in  the  Government  of  India  could  safely  be  con¬ 
ceded.  Lord  Reading  had  himself  protested  against  the 
Viceroy’s  announcement  of  Dominion  Status  as  the  goal. 
He  was  imderstood  to  be  standing  by  the  Simon  Report. 
The  explanation  is  that  the  desire  of  some  of  the  Princes 
to  enter  a  federation  of  States  and  provinces  has  proved 
the  open  sesame  "  to  the  locked  door  of  responsibility 
in  the  Central  Government. 

There  are  some  very  relevant  questions  which  need 
an  answer,  and  the  first  is :  Supposing  that  the  Princes, 
after  their  return  to  India,  begin  to  repent  them  of  their 
expressed  desires,  or  wish  to  lay  down  conditions  which 
are  rightly  unacceptable  to  British  India.  What  then 
happens  to  "  responsibility  at  the  centre?  "  Is  it  off? 
Lord  Sankey  has  said  that  "  in  future  India  will  be 
governed  by  Indians."  If  then,  after  all,  responsibility 
at  the  centre  is  not  granted,  Indian  politicians,  certainly 
Hindu  politicians,  will  bring  the  charge  of  bad  faith 
against  the  British.  The  British  people  are  so  scared  at 
any  allegation  by  outsiders  of  bad  faith  that  they  do  not 
stop  to  consider  whether  it  is  true.  Up  go  their  hands. 
Nor  does  the  Indian  politician  trouble  himself  in  the 
matter  because  it  is  his  favourite  and  never-failing 
weapon  whereby  to  secure  the  surrender  of  the  British 
prople.  The  answer  to  the  question  must  be  given  ex¬ 
plicitly  and  beyond  reach  of  cavil  while  there  is  yet  time. 
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The  next  question  is :  What  proportion  of  the  Indian 
States  must  enter  the  Federation  before  the  structure  at 
the  centre  is  considered  stable  enough  to  warrant  this 
responsibihty  being  wanted  ?  It  might,  for  example,  be 
found  that  only  a  few  of  the  States  hnally  decide  to 
enter  the  Federal  Constitution.  Possibly  the  few  that 
sponsored  it  at  the  Conference,  or  most  welcomed  it  at 
that  time.  Clearly  the  States’  contingent  to  the  Federal 
Scheme  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  secure  that  the  new 
ship  of  State  does  not  set  out  upon  its  hazardous  voyage 
with  a  dangerous  list. 

It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  States  willing  to  enter 
must  represent  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  tot^  popula¬ 
tion  of  ^  the  States  before  their  inclusion  will  secure  the 
required  stabihty  at  the  centre. 

So  far  it  has  been  conceded  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  the  adhesion  of  the  States  to  a  Federal  Scheme  will 
secure  the  stability  of  a  self-governing  India,  subject  to 
a  few  transitional  reservations,  .and  thus  justify  the 
pohcy  of  giving  responsibihty  at  the  centre.  This 
proposition  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  without 
much  critical  examination  of  the  points  likely  to  be  at 
issue.  For  example,  a  new  distribution  of  subjects 
appears  to  be  contemplated,  viz.,  federal  subjects 
(concerning  the  whole  Federation),  central  subjects 
(concerning  British  India  alone),  and  provincial  subjects. 
But  can  these  be  divided  into  watertight  compartments  ? 
Win  there  not  crop  up  from  time  to  time  questions 
regarding  which  controversy  will  arise  ?  Lord  Reading 
e^roressed  the  rather  pious  hope  that  the  States  would 
tafc  their  part  in  governing  British  India,  but  if  the 
States  do  t^e  their  share,  how  can  they  resist  a  demand 
by  British  India  that  it  should  have  a  voice  in  the  policy 
followed  in  the  States?  If  so,  what  becomes  of  the 
independence  of  the  Princes  as  autocratic  rulers,  upon 
which  the  Princes  so  constantly  insist  ? 

Again,  suppose  that  some  critical  issue  in  respect  to 
British  India  results  in  a  motion  of  no  confidence  moved 
in  the  Federal  Legislature.  If  the  representatives  of  the 
States  oppose  such  a  motion,  they  will  be  accused  of  un¬ 
warrantable  interference.  One  can  hear  the  sneers  of  the 
British  India  politicians  who  will  speak  of  the  States’ 
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representatives  as  the  mere  “nominees  of  autocrats/’ 
“  their  masters’  voices,”  and  so  on.  If  the  States’ 
representatives  abstain  from  all  part  in  the  debate,  their 
value  as  a  coimterpoise  is  lost.  Here  then  are  occasions 
for  deadlocks  and  intrigues;  threats  of  agitation  to  be 
fomented  in  the  States;  bargains  to  ward  it  off.  The 
alleged  stability  of  the  proposed  Constitution  may  thus 
become  a  phantom. 

It  has  been  laid  down  that  the  Cabinet  of  Ministers 
shall  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the 
Legislature,  and  that,  if  they  fau  to  do  this,  they  should 
be  dismissed  by  the  Governor-General.  Let  it  be  sup¬ 
posed — ^a  not  unlikely  contingency — ^that  the  Legislatures 
pass  a  resolution,  or  mtroduce  a  Bill,  to  repeal  the  sedition 
sections  of  the  Criminal  Law.  Such  a  BUI  might  well  be 
one  which  the  Governor-General  might  feel  it  right  to 
veto.  The  Cabinet  of  Ministers  might  agree  with  him, 
but,  if  so,  they  are  at  once  liable  to  be  dismissed  because 
they  are  not  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Legislature 
In  other  words,  the  Govemor-G^eral  might  be  obliged  to 
dismiss  them  when  he  considered  they  were  right,  but  to 
retain  them  when  he  considered  they  were  wrong.  This 
is  one  of  the  possibilities  of  fastening  upon  India  institu¬ 
tions  in  advance  of  the  stage  of  her  development.  Apart 
from  aU  these  points  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  which  may 
render  the  proposed  scheme  imworkable  in  practice,  the 
Briti^  negotiators  do  not  seem  to  realize  how  Ic^ided 
an  arrangement  is  in  danger  of  being  introduced.  British 
interests  appear  to  have  been  left  to  the  potential  safe¬ 
guards  in  tne  hands  of  the  Governor-General  and  the 
wvemors.  It  may  not  be  difficult  to  prevent  discrimi¬ 
native  legislation  being  passed,  but  discriminating  exe¬ 
cutive  action  by  one  of  the  Local  Governments  is  far 
more  difficult  to  counter.  For  one  thing  it  may  not  come 
to  lifht,  for  another,  even  if  it  does  come  to  light,  it  may 
be  obscured  by  specious  excuses. 

But  to  taJce  a  broader  view,  under  the  structure 
contemplated,  the  Power  that  has  made  India  what 
she  is,  that  has  buUt  up  her  prosperity,  that  has 
saved  her  from  invasion,  that  has  kept  her  diverse 
races  from  cutting  each  otto’s  throats,  is  now  meekly  to 
surrender  all  its  authority  to  groups  of  politicians  who 
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have  no  right  by  birth,  tradition  or  history  to  be 
treated  as  predecessors  in  title  to  ourselves,  but  to 
whom,  it  is  ar^ed,  we  should  now  restore  their  heritage. 
Is  the  Tamil,  flie  Telugu,  the  Bengali  the  rightful  heir  to 
the  throne  of  Delhi?  Never  since  the  walls  of  Jericho 
fell  flat  before  the  sound  of  Joshua’s  trumpets  has  there 
been  such  a  collapse  of  a  stronghold  before  the  eloquence 
of  Kashmiri  and  Madrasi  Brahmins.  That  was  one  walled 
city ;  tWs  is  the  Indian  Empire.  Have  we  any  mandate 
from  97  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  people  to  hand  them  over 
to  the  tender  care  of  the  English-speaking  politicians? 
When  Sir  Tei  Bahadur  Sapru  makes  the  claim,  he  is 
applauded.  When  the  representatives  of  hundreds  of 
low  castes,  speaking  on  behif  of  6o  million  of  their  humble 
countrymen,  recently  at  Allahabad  gave  three  cheers  for 
the  British  Raj,  not  a  single  word  of  encouragement  was 
said  to  them.  The  Prime  Minister  promises  to  put  safe¬ 
guards  into  the  Constitution,  wWch  may  mean  little  or 
nothing  in  actual  practical  working,  but  he  adds  the 
significant  words  that  “  Minorities  must  learn  to  protect 
themselves.”  A  poor  comfort  for  loyal  but  humble  men 
who  win  have  to  depend  for  their  freedom  upon  the  good 
offices  of  the  very  classes  that  have  held  them  under 
subjection  for  thirty  centuries. 

The.  men  in  the  great  services  are  to  be  handed  over 
like  dumb  chattds,  to  battle  if  they  can  with  the  intrigues 
of  Ministers^  a  ^eat  number  of  whom  will  have  neither 
capacity  nor  character  fitting  them  for  high  office. 

Who ' will  control' the  Ministers?  The  Legislatures. 

Who  will  control  the  Legislatures  ?  Not  the  electorate 
at  large  (it  is  too  ignorant),  but  an  irresponsible  Press, 
wealth  and  influence,  hordes  of  needy  relatives  and  caste 
fellows.  Ih  om  admiration  for  the  beautiful  structure, 
the  rough  preliminary  sketch  of  the  architect,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  stem  facts — ^the  rottenness  of  the  founda¬ 
tion,  the  flimsiness  of  the 'walls,  the  untmstworthiness 
of  the  girders  upon  which  this  beautiful  structure  and  its 
heavily-weighted  roof  will  have  to  be  laidj  We 'must 
calculate  the  stresses  and  the  strains  which  the  under¬ 
structure  will  have  to  bear.  Has  this  been  done  ?  It  was 
impossible  for  the  Roimd  Table  Conference  to  examine 
such  details  as  these.  Yet  it  is  upon  their  stability  that 
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the  safety  of  the  whole  structure  depends.  India  will 
govern  Indians,  including  those  British  who  are  in  the 
services  or  engaged  in  peaceful  commerce,  while  the  sole 
function  of  tne  British  in  this  so-called  Partnership 
Dominion  is  to  be  confined  to  the  r61e  of  protecting 
India  from  her  enemies  without  and  her  feuds  within.  In 
fact,  except  for  the  Governor-General  and  Governors, 
who  may  ^  driven  before  long  into  the  position  of  figure¬ 
heads,  the  British  Army  will  rapidly  become  a  mere 
mercenary  force.  The  Governor-General  and  the 
Governors  who  have  to  assume  responsibility^  to  prevent 
widespread  disorders,  will  have  no  agency  but  the  British 
Army  and  the  British-officered  Indian  Army  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  measures.  The  police  will  be  under  the 
orders  of  Ministers  and  a  force  diantegrated  from  its 
existing  loyalties.  In  Montagu’s  Indian  Diary  it  is  written 
that  they  (the  Indians)  want  control  of  the  pohce  from  a 
different  motive  from  that  for  which  they  want  education. 
“  They  want  education  because  they  love  it ;  they  want  the 
police  because  they  hate  them.  They  want  education 
because  they  want  to  make  it  better;  they  want  the 
police  because  they  want  to  make  them  worse."^’  They  will 
certainly  succeed  in  making  them  worse.  Whether  they 
will  succeed  in  making  education  better  is  another 
proposition. 

^me  years  ago  an  educated  Indian  derk  said  to  a 
British  officer,  "  We  cannot  defeat  you  with  our  swords, 
but  we  will  conquer  you  with  our  mouths.”  Had  he  a 
vision  of  the  Round  Table  Conference? 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  Hindu-Moslem  differences, 
and,  if  report  is  correct,  greater  pressure  was  put  upon 
the  Mohammedans  to  accept  reserved  seats  on  general 
electorates  than  was  put  upon  Hindus  to  concede  separate 
electorates  to  the  Moslems.  The  Moslems  have  been 
firm  in  their  refusal  to  give  up  their  own  electorates, 
and  they  are  perfectly  right,  for  the  differences  between 
Hindu  and  Moslem  are  radical.  The  Moslems,  in  spite  of 
their  numerical  inferiority,  had  conquered  and  ruled  the 
greater  part  of  India  before  their  Kingdoms  gave  way 
to  British  rule.  Moslems  are  monotheistic ;  the  Hindus 
are  pol5^heists.  Moslems  are  iconoclastic ;  the  Hindus 
delight  in  images  and  shrines,  and  pour  their  libations 
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before  many  eods.  The  Moslems  sacrifice  the  cow 
and  eat  it;  the  Hindus  worship  it.  The  Moslems 
take  no  usury ;  the  Hindus  have  grown  fat  on  it.  The 
Moslems  are  relatively  backward  in  wealth  and  education ; 
the  Hindus  are  pre-eminently  superior  in  both.  Can  it 
be  wondered  then  that  the  Moslems  shrink  from  all  risk 
of  becoming  constitutionally  at  the  mercy  of  Hindus? 
If  there  were  no  British  in  the  country,  the  Moslems  would 
be  free  to  settle  their  differences ;  but  so  long  as  there  is 
a  British  Army  in  the  country  and  an  Indian  Army 
officered  by  British  officers,  they  are  unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  Hindu  encroachment.  It  was  only 
three  years  ago  that  prominent  Hindu  speakers  spoke 
pubhcly  of  the  time  wnen  mosques  would  be  converted 
mto  temples.  Amidst  the  suave  utterances  at  the  Roimd 
Table  Conference,  one  is  apt  to  forget  the  scenes  of 
bloodshed  that  periodically  recur  when  Hindu-Moslem 
antagonism  is  aroused  among  the  masses.  We  all 
wish  that  the  leaders  who  gather  around  a  Con¬ 
ference  table  could  prevent  such  bloodshed  and 
such  violent  communal  speeches.  But  these  are 
stem  facts  which  cannot  be  ignored,  and  it  is 
these  that  make  the  work  of  Constitution-building  so 
difficult  and  dangerous.  These  things  are  all  the  more 
deplorable  because  Hindus  and  Modems  can  live  side 
by  side  for  a  long  time  in  neighbourly  amity,  but  a  spark 
suddenly  light  a  conflagration,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  legislate  against  sparks.  If  we  could  be  certain  that 
with  our  new  Constitution-building  the  facts  on  the  spot 
would  correspond  with  the  optimistic  utterances  of  the 
Conference  speakers,  we  might  go  forward  without  so  much 
misgiving.  But  the  facts  may  overcome  the  speakers 
before  the  speakers  overcome  the  facts. 

There  are  many  smaller  minorities  that  are  in  the 
deepest  gloom  about  their  future — ^the  smallest  of  all 
are  the  European  and  the  Anglo-Indian  safeguards. 
Saf^ards?  Yes,  there  were  plenty  of  safeguards  in 
the  K.  loi.  The  saf^noards  of  me  Conference  will  prove 
to  have  been  “  Safety  Last ." 
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The  Indian  Army  and 
its  future 

By  Field-Marshal  Sir  Claud  W.  Jacob, 

G.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G. 

The  ordinary  stay-at-home  Englishman,  as  a  rule,  takes 
very  httle  interest  in  India  unless  he  has  relatives  in  the 
various  services  of  that  country,  or  has  perhaps  commer¬ 
cial  and  business  affairs  which  demand  his  attention. 
The  real  India,  away  from  the  big  towns  of  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  and  Madras,  where  the  teeming  millions  of 
Indians  work  at  agriculture  and  country  pursuits,  is  a 
sealed  book  to  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 
How  few  realize — 

(1)  The  immense  size  of  the  Indian  Empire,  which 
occupies  a  continent  the  size  of  Emope  minus  Russia. 

(2)  The  diversity  of  the  races  in  India,  speaking  222 
different  languages  and  dialects. 

(3)  The  fact  that  India  is  not  a  nation  and  never  will 
be. 

(4)  The  fact  that  only  7  per  cent,  of  her  huge  popula¬ 
tion  can  read  and  write  in  any  known  language. 

(5)  The  history  of  India  and  its  constant  invasion 
by  foreigners  imtil  the  British  came  and  put  a  stop  to 
these  incursions. 

(6)  The  misery  and  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  in 
former  times,  when  justice  was  practically  unknown, 
until  British  rule  estabhshed  law  and  order  and  gave 
peace  to  the  country. 

(7)  The  problems  of  the  sea  and  land  frontiers  of 
India.  India  has  a  coast  line  of  5,000  miles,  and  its 
safety  was  never  assured  imtil  the  British  Navy  swept 
away  the  pirates  and  other  invaders  and  became  mistress 
of  the  sea.  Her  land  frontier  is  about  6,000  miles,  a 
situation  which  is  unique  in  our  Empire  and  with  which 
no  other  Dominion  is  confronted. 

Many  pages  could  be  written  about  these  facts,  but 
it  is  proposed  to  discuss  only  one  problem  in  this  article, 
and  that  is  the  army  in  India  and  its  future. 

The  history  of  that  army  is  most  fascinating,  but  it 
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retjuires  long  study  to  understand  how  it  came  into 
bemg  and  evolved  from  small  beginnings  until  that 
very  fine  structme  appeared  which  occupies  and  protects 
the  Indian  Empire  to-day. 

It  was  on  December  31,  1600,  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
granted  a  charter  to  certain  English  merchants  to  trade 
in  India  and  the  East.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
English  entry  into  India  and  the  birth  of  what  was  later 
known  as  the  Honourable  East  India  Company.  The 
next  im^rtant  event  was  in  January,  1631,  when  the 
Moghul  Emperor  at  Delhi  granted  permission  to  those 
merchant  adventurers  to  erect  factories  in  Surat.  These 
factories  eventually  needed  soldiers  to  protect  them,  and 
thus  began  our  In^an  Army.  The  history  of  subsequent 
events  until  the  present  day  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  article.  It  is  one  of  the  most  absorbing 
and  interesting  studies,  showing  how  the  British  occupa¬ 
tion  of  India  spread  until  the  India  of  to-day  became 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  Parliament,  through 
its  agent  the  Gk)vemment  of  India,  assumed  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

These  responsibilities  are  very  heavy  and  real,  for 
they  entail  the  upkeep  of  a  large  army.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  East  India  Company  the  army  consisted 
of  native  troops  with  British  ofl&cers  to  command  and 
lead  them.  The  Company  soon  found  it  imperative  to 
have  regiments  of  English  soldiers  whom  they  enlisted 
in  Engird  for  service  in  India.  Then,  as  the  commit¬ 
ments  of  the  Company  increased  and  more  and  more 
territory  was  annexed,  the  larger  the  army  became. 
It  had  to  take  a  share  in  defending  India  and  in  keeping 
the  peace  in  the  territories  which  had  come  under  the 
control  of  the  East  India  Company.  Regular  units  of 
the  British  Army  began  to  appear  on  the  scene,  the  first 
to  arrive  being  the  39th  Foot,  now  known  as  the  ist 
Battalion  of  the  Dorsetshire  Regiment,  with  the  motto, 
“  Primus  in  Indis."  So  the  responsibilities  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  became  heavier  and  heavier,  and  eventually  it 
found  itself  controlling  a  really  huge  Empire.  Then 
came  the  great  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857-58.  After  its 
suppression  the  Crown  took  over  the  whole  responsibility, 
and  the  East  India  Company  ceased  to  exist.  Ever 
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since  then  the  work  of  consolidation  in  India  has  been 
progressing.  Provinces  had  to  be  formed,  boundaries 
to  fixed,  and  an  administration  to  be  set  up  suitable 
to  the  ne^s  of  the  very  varied  populations  of  those 
provinces.  Treaties  were  made  with  Indian  States  which 
remained  outside  what  is  known  as  British  India  proper, 
and  the  country  gradually  settled  down.  But  to  enable 
this  consolidation  to  be  carried  out  it  was  essential  that 
India  should  be  free  from  invasion  and  external  aggres¬ 
sion.  With  a  land  frontier  of  6,000  miles,  of  which 
1,100  miles  between  India  on  one  side  and  Persia  and 
Afghanistan  on  the  other  were  not  demarcated  until 
1894-96,  and  with  tribes  always  on  the  look-out  for 
opportunities  to  raid  into  India,  it  is  obvious  that  an 
efficient  army  had  to  be  kept  up  on  the  frontier  or  within 
easy  reach  of  it. 

From  time  immemorial  India  has  been  an  easy  prey 
to  outside  attack — and  these  invasions  were  fairly 
frequent  and  attended  with  great  slaughter  and  other 
horrors.  They  were  prevented  when  the  British  appeared 
on  the  scene,  but  the  threat  stiU  remains,  and  so  recently 
as  1919  Afghanistan  made  an  attempt  which,  if  it  had 
coincided  with  the  disturbances  in  the  Punjab  in  that 
year,  might  have  been  very  serious.  In  the  past  there 
was  always  the  fear  of  aggression  from  Russia.  That 
may  appear  to  be  remote  in  these  days,  but  we  know 
thcit  insistent  efforts  are  being  made  by  Soviet  Russia 
to  upset  the  peace  of  India  by  the  most  insidious  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  that,  if  that  continent  became  convul^ 
in  anarchy,  she  would  certainly  take  full  advantage  of  it. 

In  adffition  to  the  possibility  of  external  aggression, 
India's  North-West  frontier  is  always  a  source  of  anxiety. 
The  tribes  that  live  on  that  frontier  and  on  our  side  of 
the  border  between  Afghanistan  and  India  are  very 
warlike,  well-armed,  and  a  real  menace  if  they  choose 
to  come  out  and  try  conclusions  with  us  on  the  slightest 
sign  of  weakness  in  our  administration.  The  events  of 
1930  in  the  vicinity  of  Peshawar  are  a  good  example  of 
what  will  happen  if  the  reins  of  government  are  slackly 
held.  A  combination  of  an  invasion  by  Afghanistan  and 
a  general  uprising  of  the  frontier  tribes  would  be  a  very 
serious  situation — and  with  Russia  added  to  it  would  be 
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almost  beyond  the  powers  of  our  present  forces  on  the 
spot. 

These  menaces  to  peace  and  tranquillity  in  India  are 
by  no  means  the  only  ones.  Owing  to  the  diversity  of 
races,  religions,  and  languages  we  always  have  to  be 
prepared  for  internal  disorders  in  India.  Of  late  years 
these  have  been  very  frequent  and  the  military  have 
been  constantly  called  out  to  assist  the  civil  authorities. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  chief  cause  of  these  communal 
disturbances  is  the  enmity  which  has  always  existed, 
and  will  always  exist,  between  those  two  great  religions, 
Hindu  and  Mohamm^an.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that,  unless  there  is  some  impartial  authority,  like  the 
British,  these  rivalries  will  continue  unabated.  What 
will  be  the  result  if  the  combination  mentioned  above 
is  joined  by  disturbances  on  a  large  scale  in  India  itself  ? 

There  is  a  further  menace  which,  though  not  very 
apparent  to-day,  might  easily  become  lively,  and  that  is 
a  possible  mutiny  or  disaffection  in  the  Indian  Army. 
We  have  had  it  in  the  past  and  there  was  an  incident 
in  Peshawar  last  summer  which  might  have  assumed 
ugly  proportions.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
possibility  of  being  confronted  by  another  mutiny  and 
we  cannot  neglect  the  most  ordinary  precautions  to 
guard  against  it  by  having  a  sufficient  garrison  of  British 
troops. 

Again,  what  will  happen  if  there  is  a  combination 
of  aU  four  of  the  menaces  that  have  been  mentioned? 

To  meet  all  eventualities  the  Army  in  India  is 
composed  of  65,000  British  regular  troops  and  150,000 
Indian  troops  commanded  and  led  by  British  officers. 
There  are,  in  addition,  scattered  all  over  India,  various 
volunteer  units,  such  as  the  Auxiliary  Force  of  British 
and  Anglo-Indians  of  about  10,000,  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
torial  Force  of  20,000,  and  the  forces  of  the  Indian 
States,  if  those  States  choose  to  lend  their  troops  to  the 
Government  of  India. 

When  the  size  of  the  Indian  Continent  is  considered 
and  what  dangers  have  to  be  guarded  against,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  Army  is  by  no  means  too  large.  In  fact, 
if  the  worst  happened,  it  would  be  imperative  to  call  on 
England  for  help. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  military  authorities 
always  expect  the  highest  efficiency  from  the  Army, 
especially  if  the  size  of  it  is  kept  at  a  low  level.  Anything 
which  may  impair  this  wiU  be  a  danger,  and  this  danger 
will  have  the  most  disastrous  results.  It  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Indian  Army  is 
entirely  due  to  the  British  officers  in  each  Indian  unit. 
The  war  showed  us  that  without  the  leadership  of  that 
devoted  band  of  British  officers  those  units  soon  ceased 
to  function  efficiently.  Anyone  who  has  served  with  our 
Indian  Army  will  bear  out  this  statement. 

Then,  during  the  five  years  of  the  war  and  on  the 
North-West  frontier,  it  was  curious  that  no  Indian  came 
out  as  a  real  leader  when  the  British  officers  were  all 
disabled.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  British  Army  we 
had  private  soldiers  showing  the  highest  form  of  leader¬ 
ship  and  becoming  Generals.  When  we  dive  into  history, 
we  find  that  in  the  days  of  the  Moghuls  foreigners  were 
constantly  employed  to  command  armies  and  units. 
England,  France,  and  Italy  all  contributed  their  nationals 
who,  from  love  of  adventure,  wandered  to  the  East. 

One  of  the  causes  of  this  lack  of  initiative  and  leader¬ 
ship  is,  of  course,  the  illiteracy  of  the  martial  races  in 
India.  Very  few  men  who  cannot  read  or  write  are 
likely  to  be  learned  in  the  art  of  war,  and  that  is  why  we 
cannot  dispense  with  British  officers  in  the  Indian  Army. 

Yet  we  read  of  a  demand  at  the  Round  Table  Con¬ 
ference  by  certain  delegates  that  the  Indian  Army 
should  be  completely  Indianized  and  all  British  recruit¬ 
ment  stopped.  It  also  appears  that  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  is  in  favour  of  acceding  to  this  demand.  If  this 
change  is  persisted  in,  the  Indian  Army  will  soon  cease 
to  exist  as  an  efficient  body — ^for  chaos  can  be  the  only 
result. 

An  experiment  was  started  with  the  gradual  Indianiza- 
tion  of  eight  units  in  the  Indian  Army  a  few  years  ago, 
by  stopping  British  recruitment  in  those  units  and 
filling  up  the  vacancies  as  they  occur  with  Indians  trained 
at  San^urst.  It  will,  of  course,  take  some  time  to 
complete  that  experiment,  but  the  Indian  poUtician 
will  not  wait  and  wants  to  start  an  Indian  Sandhurst 
and  flood  our  Indian  regiments  with  these  young  men, 
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so  that  complete  Indianization  can  be  carried  out  in  a 
short  space  of  time.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  Indian 
Army  will  have  ceased  to  exist  before  this  Indianiza¬ 
tion  on  such  a  large  scale  takes  place ! 

It  is  to  be  hop^  that  saner  counsels  will  prevail  and 
that  the  Government  will  pause  before  it  commits  India 
to  the  state  of  anarchy  and  chaos  which  is  bound  to 
follow  if  this  craze  for  self-government  and  the  abolition 
of  the  Englishman  from  India  is  allowed  to  run  the 
lengths  the  majority  of  the  Round  Table  Conference 
delegates  seem  to  wish. 

.A  very  fine  soldier  and  administrator  wrote  in  1854  : — 

“  To  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  self-government  is  essen¬ 
tial.  But  force  the  Oriental  to  take  his  share  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  you  will  soon  have  no  government  at  all. 


**  It  is  obvious  that  two  races  of  men  with  principles 
of  action  and  feelings  so  different  can  never  be  success¬ 
fully  managed  by  adopting  one  system  and  forcing  it 
alike  on  both.” 

jJVhat  was  true  in  1854  seems  to  be  still  true  to-day, 
seventy-six  years  later. 


What  is  wrong  with  our 
Export  Trade  ? 

By  Sir  Arthur  Balfour,  Bart.,  K.B.E.* 

Since  1913  the  world’s  export  trade  has  increased  by 
21  per  cent.,  and  in  the  meantime  we  have  lost  fom:  per 
cent,  of  the  world’s  trade.  In  view  of  the  increase  of 
our  population,  that  shows  there  is  something  funda< 
mentally  wrong.  Between  1924  and  1929  France 
increased  her  production  by  30  per  cent. ;  Germany  hers 
by  22  per  cent. ;  and  Poland  hers  by  38  per  cent.  All 
these  three  coimtries  produce  more  cheaply  than  we  do. 
Our  production  is  up  by  12  per  cent.  In  view  of  all 
these  figures  what  is,  the  cause  of  the  world  slump  in 
trade? 

Undoubtedly  the  immense  destruction  of  wealth 
during  the  war  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  The 
population  of  the  world  has  fallen  very  far  behind  its 
production;  between  1923  and  1928  it  increased  by 
ten  per  cent.;  during  the  same  period  the  production 
of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  increased  by  25  per 
cent,  and  raw  materials  alone  by  35  per  cent.  We  have 
seen  also  India,  China  and  Russia,  with  a  population  of 
900  millions,  not  only  fail  to  improve  their  standard  of 
Hving  but  even  go  back.  There  has  been  also  a 
tremendous  wave  of  speculation  in  the  world.  Some 
great  authorities  attribute  a  large  part  of  our  difficulties 
to  the  maldistribution  of  gold. 

Others  do  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  this. 
I  feel  that  if  the  vast  amount  of  gold  in  America  and 
France  were  distributed  more  evenly,  it  would  go  a  long 
way  to  alleviating  some  of  our  troubles. 

But  the  most  urgent  thing  at  present  is  some 
reasonable  settlement  of  Alhed  Debts  and  Reparations. 
You  cannot  go  on  lifting  these  large  sums  of  money  from 
one  coimtry  to  another,  without  any  value  received, 
without  a  tremendous  distinrbance  of  exchanges  and 
trade.  You  have  a  dramatic  illustration  in  the  German 

*  Summary  of  an  address  to  the  Individualist  Club  on  January  14. 
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export  trade,  which  during  the  first  six  months  of  last 
year  was  £310  millions,  ours  being  only  £304  millions. 
This  is  the  first  time  we  have  taken  second  place  to 
Germany.  If  you  are  going  to  force  these  payments 
without  value  received,  you  will  in  the  net  result  force 
down  our  standard  of  hving  or  ruin  our  export  trade. 
We  depend  so  much  on  our  export  trade,  and  this 
pressure  on  Germany  to  export  at  any  price  is  much  more 
detrimental  to  us  than  to  any  other  country. 

There  is  no  good  blinking  the  fact  that  our  cost  of 
production  in  this  country  is  too  high.  We  have  been 
canning  on  as  though  we  were  the  only  exporting  country 
in  the  world.  We  have  been  putting  round  our  neck 
millstones  of  debt,  taxation  and  rates  as  though  nothing 
mattered.  It  is  the  accumulation  of  recklessness  in 
expenditure  which  largely  accoimts  for  our  high  cost  of 
production.  I  believe  we  are  paying  £200  millions  in 
wages  more  than  we  can  afford  to  the  sheltered  industries. 
Who  is  to  pay  for  that?  We  have  to  compete  with 
great  industrial  countries  which  have  built  up  their 
plant  and  technique  since  we  were  established,  and  have 
certain  advantages  in  that  direction. 

Rates  in  almost  every  town  have  risen  in  a  most 
astonishing  manner,  and  nobody  tries  to  prevent  it,  yet 
excessive  rates  are  the  most  (firect  charge  on  the  cost 
of  things.  Then  there  is  the  crushing  burden  of  national 
taxation.  We  cannot  go  on  for  ever  paying  over 
£800  millions  and  continue  to  exist  as  an  industrial 
nation.  The  tremendous  gap  between  the  24  million 
people  who  vote  and  the  2,460,000  who  pay  direct 
taxation  must  be  bridged  in  some  form  or  other.  It  is 
very  natural  that  the  politician  should  forget  the 
2,460,000,  who  happen  to  include  aU  those  who  best 
know  how  to  employ  people,  and  continue  drawing 
money  from  them  to  cover  tne  extravagance  with  which 
we  are  surrounded.  I  believe  another  threepence  on 
the  income  tax  would  increase  imemployment  by  half  a 
million.  We  have  got  to  the  complete  saturation  point 
in  national  taxation  and  if  it  went  fm^her,  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  figure  would  astonish  us.  Tremendous  degenera¬ 
tion  is  being  caused  by  payment  for  unemployment. 
The  whole  system,  with  its  perfectly  legal  methods  of 
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avoiding  work  under  it,  is  directing  people’s  minds  into 
wrong  channels.  By  working  thi^  days  a  week  and 
playing  three  days,  large  subsidies  have  been  given  to 
industry  which  would  have  been  refused  point-blank  if 
asked  for  direct.  There  is  no  need  for  long  investigation 
of  this  question  because  the  Ministry  of  Labour  knows 
all  about  it  and  the  sooner  it  is  tackled,  the  sooner  a  definite 
step  can  be  taken  to  improve  the  morale  of  the  people. 

I  l^eve  we  shall  be  forced  before  long  to  go  back  to 
relieving  distress  and  not  pa5nng  for  unemployment 
as  such  at  all. 

One  of  the  most  serious  things  to-day  is  want  of 
confidence.  Somehow  or  other  we  have  to  re-establish 
confidence  in  this  country.  We  cannot  go  on  in  this 
numb  state  of  affairs.  It  must  be  made  worth  while 
for  those  people  who  have  the  capacity,  brains  and 
accumulated  capital  to  initiate  employment,  push  inven¬ 
tions  and  enterprise  and  go  abroad  and  take  risks, 
to  do  so. 

I  think  our  agreeing  to  the  Tariff  Truce  at  Geneva 
was  a  vast  mistake.  It  was  not  right  to  tie  ourselves  up 
to  a  condition  of  affairs  with  which  both  parties  are 
dissatisfied. 

Our  exports  last  year  were  £12  15s.  per  head,  and  our 
taxation  £14  7s.  fid.  per  head.  There  is  something  dead 
wrong  there.  We  cannot  afford  to  go.  on  like  that.  We 
cannot  afford  in  1930  to  be  spending  on  social  services 
double  the  amount  of  our  national  revenue  of  1913. 
Somehow  or  other  we  have  to  reduce  our  nation^ 
expenditure.  Whether  any  Party  politician  will  ever 
have  the  courage  to  do  it  I  very  much  doubt.  I  beheve 
the  situation  of  this  country  is  becoming  so  critical  that 
we  shall  be  forced  to  have  some  kind  of  national  arrange¬ 
ment  or  agreement  for  a  year  or  so  to  face  this  question 
of  national  expenditure.  No  Party  has  shown  the 
courage  when  it  has  had  the  opportunity  of  facing  that 
question.  The  dole  or  unemployment  system  will  have 
to  be  cleaned  up  very  drasticedly. 

What  is  going  to  be  done  about  tariffs?  My  own 
view  is  that  if  we  could  do  without  a  tariff,  we  should  be 
very  much  better  off.  But  against  that  I  am  compelled 
to  recognize  that  we  have  pushed  up  our  standard  of 
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'  living  to  such  a  point  that  to  bring  it  down  to  the  level 
at  which  we  could  compete  in  the  world’s  trade  would  be 
so  catastrophic,  that  we  cannot  face  it.  -Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  we  are  going  to  have  tariffs  placed  on  us 
because  we  have  taken  the  wrong  road  in  the  past. 

I  believe  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  let  the  people  know 
where  we  stand.  They  have  been  fooled  too  long  on 
this  question.  I  have  immense  faith  in  the  courage  of 
our  people.  I  believe  if  you  tell  them  what  sacrifices 
have  to  be  made,  what  we  have  to  do  to  re-establish 
ourselves,  they  would  face  it.  It  is  no  use  our  talking 
rubbish  about  trade  improvement  at  the  present  time. 
If  anything,  it  is  falling  away,  and  the  number  of 
unemployed  week  by  week  demonstrates  that. 

I  believe  suppression  of  the  individual  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  mess  we  find  ourselves  in  to-day. 
Everybody  has  been  leaning  up  against  somebo^  else 
and  hoping  they  would  prop  them  up.  We  see  in  Russia 
tyranny  at  the  top,  machine  gims  in  the  middle,  and 
distress,  misery  and  enslavement  at  the  bottom.  If  we 
follow  that  kind  of  collectivism,  instead  of  giving  free 
play  to  individual  capacity  and  brains  and  making  it 
worth  while  for  the  individual  to  show  initiative  and  to 
employ  people,  we  here  shall  see  t5a‘anny  at  the  top, 
machine-guns  in  the  middle  and  enslavement  at  the 
bottom. 
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Notes  from  Paris 

By  Roland  Atkinson 

Fall  of  the  Ministry.  —  The  French  Ministry, 
headed  by  M.  Thiodore  Steeg,  resigned  on  J antiary  22, 
following  a  defeat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by 
ten  votes  on  a  motion  of  confidence*  The  vote  was 
concerned  with  the  price  of  wheat,  over  which  there 
had  been  a  difference  in  policy  between  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  M.  Victor  ^ret,  and  the  Under-Secret 
tary  for  National  Economy  at  the  Ministry  of  Commerce, 
M.  Lion  Meyer,  M,  Boret,  with  his  eye  on  the  rural 
voter,  wished  the  price  to  be  put  up,  M,  Meyer,  who 
sits  for  a  town  constituency,  and  who  had  been  deputed 
to  try  to  reduce  living  costs,  objected  and  forced  the 
conflict  **  into  the  open,**  M,  Boret  refused  to  resign 
to  help  the  Cabinet  to  meet  the  attack  which  had  bem 
made  easy  for  the  Opposition,  and  so  may  be  said 
to  have  brought  the  Ministry  down  with  him. 

The  fall  of  the  Government  at  that  moment  came, 
however,  as  a  surprise  as,  in  well-informed  quarters,  it 
was  understood  that  the  Opposition  would  la  pass  the 
opportunity  offered  to  them,  preferring  to  wait  until 
the  Oustric  scandal  had  been  cleared  up  before  turning 
out  the  Cabinet— which  they  obviously  had  the  power 
to  do  whenever  it  suited  them.  The  Notes  which 
follow  were  written  before  the  debate  which  ended  in 
the  Governments  defeat,  after  a  very  short  and  always 
precarious  existence. 

The  Dubious  Cabinet. — ^After  aji  extended  holiday  for 
which  they  had  expressed  no  desire,  French  Deputies 
have  returned  to  the  Chamber,  and  one  and  all  may  be 
said  to  be  in  a  state  of  wonderment.  They  are  all  inquuing 
what  is  likely  to  happen,  for  the  one  thing  about  which 
everybody  feels  confident  is  that  the  present  Ministry 
is  “  imre^  ”  and  can  only  continue  to  exist  so  long  as 


as  a  lifelong  Jonah,  has  been  in  office  for  several  weeks 
longer  than  anticipated.  It  was  commonly  expected 
that  it  would  fall  on  the  first  appearance  before  the 
Chamber.  Now  it  has  been  in  existence  for  nearly  two 
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months.  Having  survived  the  first  hurdle  because, 
to  the  surprise  of  many,  no  attack  was  made  upon  it, 
the  Government  sent  the  Deputies  away  for  a  prolonged 
holiday  in  their  constituencies,  thus  making  sure  of  a 
month  of  life. 

Seeking  a  Programme. — Possibly  this  carefree  spell 
was  used  by  the  brighter  minds  of  the  Ministry  to  try 
to  devise  some  programme  that  would  differ  from  that  of 
M.  Tardieu  and  contain  an  appeal  either  to  the  country 
or  to  the  wobbling  centre  of  the  Chamber.  But  if  that 
were  so,  the  results  have  not  been  very  consequential. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  an^hing  had  been 
discovered  which  could  offer  an  attraction,  it  would  have 
been  widely  proclaimed.  So,  as  no  programme  has 
been  put  forward,  it  is  generally  concluded  that  none 
has  been  found.  From  one  angle  this  is  really  extra¬ 
ordinary,  for,  after  aU,  the  Government  includes  M. 
Loucheur  at  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  and  M.  Loucheur 
is  generally  good  for  a  programme  a  day.  He  has  always 
been  full  of  ideas,  many  of  them  very  good  ideas.  His 
drawback  has  been  that  he  is  always  an  unconvincing 
exponent — so  far  as  the  other  Deputies  are  concerned — 
of  his  schemes.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  he  also  should 
appear  to  have  no  plans  at  a  time  when  his  colleagues 
look  bankrupt  of  ideas. 

The  Expert  President. — ^Anyhow,  while  waiting  for 
the  Government  to  discover  and  announce  its  intentions, 
the  Deputies  have  had  little  to  do  besides  engage  in  the 
election  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Chamber.  Even  this 
was  lacking  in  excitement,  for  there  must  be  few  who 
had  any  doubts  over  M.  Fernand  Bouisson’s  re-election. 
Nominally  M.  Bouisson  belong^  to  the  Socialist  Party, 
but  he  has  made  the  Speakersmp  a  profession,  and  it  is 
probably  true  that  no  President  of  the  French  Chamber 
ever  conveyed  a  better  idea  of  perfect  impartiality.  He 
never  claims  election  on  politicsu  grounds,  but  always  as 
a  technicien.  In  view  of  his  undoubted  efficiency  he  is 
perhaps  even  more  respected  on  the  Right  of  the  Chamber 
than  he  is  in  his  own  group.  So  a  further  minor  wonder¬ 
ment  was  created  as  to  why  the  Vice-President,  M. 
Bouilloux-Lafont,  should  challenge  him  to  a  contest. 
M.  BouiUoux-Lafont  is  popular,  and  when  he  presides  he 
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does  the  job  very  well,  but  he  has  not  quite  the  “  expert  ” 
touch  which  M.  Bouisson  has  acquired.  The  Chamber 
solved  the  difficulty  very  graciously  by  electing  the 
first  favourite  after  a  second  vote  had  been  made  neces- 
saiy  by  the  number  of  papers  in  favour  of  M.  Bouilloux- 
Lafont  on  the  first  ballot. 

The  Oustric  Investigations. — ^There  is  a  general  feeling 
that  there  will  be  no  hfe  in  ordinary  politics  until  the  air 
has  been  cleared  from  the  so-called  Oustric  scandal,  in 
which  so  many  pohticians  have  been  implicated,  either 
by  direct  accusation  or  innuendo.  Most  of  the  gossip 
in  the  lobbies,  instead  of  being  concerned  with  Bills  or 
procedure,  is  confined  to  the  doings  of  the  Inquiry 
Commission  which  is  investigating  the  very  widespread 
allegations.  The  discoveries  of  the  Commission  are 
certainly  providing  a  quantity  of  material  for  comment 
and  speculation.  M.  Raoul  Peret,  the  former  Minister  of 
Justice,  and  M.  Rend  Besnard,  who  was  French  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Rome,  must  be  feeling  that  the  net  is  being  drawn 
ever  more  closely  around  them,  and  there  is  a  strong 
demand  that  they  shall  be  taken  before  the  High  Court. 
There  are  many  other  reputations  also  which  promise  to 
look  very  peculiar  by  the  time  the  Commission  has 
finished  dealing  with  them. 

Trouble  About  Wheat. — Had  it  not  been  for  the  Oustric 
inquiry,  there  would  probably  have  been  intense  excite¬ 
ment  over  the  split  in  the  Cabinet  in  regard  to  wheat 
prices.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  M.  Victor  Boret, 
certainly  invited  trouble  by  ignoring  the  existence  in 
the  Ministry  of  M.  Ldon  Meyer,  the  Under-Secretary 
for  Conunerce.  One  look  at  little  M.  Meyer  and  you  fed 
that  he  is  eternally  bristling  with  eagerness  for  a  bout 
with  some  Goliath,  his  upstanding  hair  and  ever-pricked 
ears  hdping  on  this  impression.  As  a  national  politician, 
he  is  usually  rather  futile,  being  mostly  engaged  in 
lobbying  against  any  government  of  which  he  is  not  a 
member.  But  as  a  locm  politician  and  Mayor  of  Havre, 

'  he  has  had,  perhaps,  more  success  than  any  man  in 
France  in  keeping  down  the  cost  of  living.  So  when  M. 
Boret  proposed  to  run  up  the  cost  of  wheat  in  the  interests 
of  rurd  voters,  M.  Meyer  almost  jumped  out  of  his  back 
seat  as  an  Under-Secretary  and  threatened  to  lay  the 
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Agricultural  Minister  low  with  the  full  weight  of  the 
party.  And,  for  once,  the  aggressive  M.  Meyer  had  the 
stars  in  his  favour,  as  his  job  is  to  try  to  bring  down 
living  costs,  and  the  Ministry  obviously  cannot  afford 
to  give  the  appearance  of  increasing  them. 

The  Socialist  Menace. — ^The  Steeg  Cabinet  has  also 
been  given  further  cause  for  uneasiness  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Socialists  at  their  Paris  conference.  Hope  had 
been  expressed  in  the  ministerial  ranks  that  the  Socialists 
would  depart  from  their  traditional  policy  of  refusing 
to  vote  the  credits  for  the  army  and  navy.  But  the 
majority  of  the  conference,  composed  of  non-Deputies, 
was  as  firmly  in  favour  of  the  tradition  as  ever  and 
declined  to  make  any  concession.  As  the  Ministry  has 
no  majority  of  its  own  and  exists  only  by  what  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  soutien  from  the  Socialists,  this  means  there 
will  not  be  enough  votes  to  carry  the  military  credits 
unless  the  Deputies  of  the  Right  come  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  aid,  sacrificing  party  for  national  interests.  But 
should  the  Right  want  to  turn  the  Government  out,  it  is 
clearly  within  its  power  to  do  so  by  merely  allowing  the 
Sociansts  to  indulge  in  a  display  of  shop-window  tactics. 
One  has  the  feeling,  however,  that,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  M.  Tardieu  does  not  wish  to  turn  out 
this  Government  just  yet.  In  the  end  it  may  not  require 
any  turning  out.  It  may  just  fall  down  from  lack  of 
substance. 

Great  Men  of  the  War. — ^Three  of  the  four  who  domin¬ 
ated  France  during  the  war  have  gone  with  the  passing 
of  Joffre.  Gone  Foch,  Clemenceau,  Joffre — ^there  remains 
only  M.  Ra5anond  Poincar4,  now  happily  almost  recovered 
from  the  severe  illness  which  made  France  fear  he  would 
not  survive.  While  the  grand  old  Marshal  was  fighting 
his  magnificent  fight  for  hfe,  it  seems  a  pity  that  he  could 
not  have  been  made  aware  of  the  attitude  of  the  French 
public,  for,  to  him,  this  would  surely  have  been  the 
consolation  he  most  desired  for  the  rebuffs  to  which  he 
had  had  to  submit  from  politicians.  Joffre  liked  to  be 
well  thought  of  by  the  common  folk,  and  the  whole 
people  of  France  made  it  dear  that,  while  they  held 
Clemenceau  and  Foch  in  vast  respect,  they  had  for 
“  Papa  "  Joffre  a  great  and  sincere  anection. 
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The  Truth  about  Cancer 

By  J.  Ellis  Barker 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  the  British  Empire  Cancer  Campaign, 
a  well-known  and  very  important  body,  published  a  short 
book  entitled  :  “  The  Truth  About  Cancer.”  It  runs  to 
120  pages,  is  sold  at  2S.  6d.,  is  intended  to  be  an  authori¬ 
tative  and  popular  statement  for  the  guidance  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  we  are  informed  that  it  has 
been  written  by  a  strong  committee  of  the  best  experts. 
In  literature,  as  in  so  many  other  affairs,  committees  are 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  One  cannot  imagine  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  painters  painting  jointly  a  picture  of  merit  or 
a  committee  of  composers  producing  a  good  s5miphony. 
The  book  is  a  dry,  dreary  and  disappointing  statement  of 
the  work  done  by  cancer  researchers  and  surgeons  and 
it  is  seriously  mi^eading.  The  Marquis  of  Reading,  the 
chairman  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  British  Empire 
Cancer  Campaign,  wrote  enthusiastically  in  his  foreword  : 
"  Nowadays  there  is  far  more  reason  for  a  hopeful  outlook 
on  cancer  than  there  was  20  years  ago.”  Nothing  can  be 
more  inappropriate  and  more  opposed  to  fact  than  this 
optimistic  statement.  This  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  official  figures  relating  to  England  and  Wales : 

Proportion  of 

Total  Cancer  Cancer  Deaths 

Mortality.  Mortality.  to  all  Deaths. 

1908  -  -  520,456  32,717  I  in  16 

1928  -  -  460,389  56,253  1  in  8 

During  the  last  20  years  surgeons,  researchers  and  the 
health  authorities  have  preached  unceasingly  through  the 
Press  the  necessity  of  early  operation  in  cases  of  cancer. 
Every  doctor  who  sees  a  cancer  case  or  a  case  which 
arouses  in  him  the  slightest  suspicion  of  cancer  imme¬ 
diately  sends  the  patient  to  the  surgeon,  for  he  fears  that 
he  would  be  accused  of  grave  professional  neglect  and 
incompetence  if  he  had  f^ed  to  do  so.  The  number  of 
cancer  operations  has  increased  prodigiously  and  almost 
unbelievably  during  the  last  20  years,  and  the  munber  of 
early  operations  and  of  early  treatments  by  means  of 
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radium,  etc.,  has  increased  to  an  incredible  extent. 
Nevertheless  we  find  that  the  frantic  attempts  at  fighting 
cancer  in  the  orthodox  way  have  been  entirely  useless, 
for  whereas  the  mortality  from  all  other  diseases  has 
greatly  decreased  during  the  period  under  review,  the 
cancer  mortality  has  increased  by  no  less  than  72  per  cent. 
In  1908  only  one  death  in  every  16  was  a  death  from  cancer. 
In  1928,  one  death  in  every  8  was  a  death  from  cancer.  It 
seems  almost  a  mockery  that  the  book  mentioned,  trying 
to  minimize  the  cancer  danger,  tells  us  on  page  15  : 

There  is  at  birth  an  8  to  i  chance  against  d3dng  of 
cancer,"  and  that  “  the  average  medical  practitioner  has 
only  about  two  deaths  from  cancer  per  annum."  One 
death  out  of  every  8  is  not  a  trifle  but  is  terrific  because 
cancer  is  a  disease  of  advanced  years.  Of  the  people  of 
advanced  years  i  in  5  or  i  in  4  die  of  cancer,  according  to 
the  age  chosen,  and  if  the  increase  in  the  cancer  death  rate 
continues,  the  mortality  from  cancer  may  in  a  few  decades 
be  greater  than  the  mortality  from  all  other  diseases 
combined.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  orthodox 
cancer  treatment,  as  practised  at  present,  has  not  merely 
failed  but  has  failed  disastrously. 

The  official  figm^  given  above  show  that  the  relative 
cancer  mortality  has  exactly  doubled  during  the  last 
20  years.  How,  then,  could  Lord  Reading  write  the 
misleading  statement :  "  Nowadays  there  is  far  more 
reason  for  a  hopeful  outlook  on  cancer  than  there  was 
20  years  ago?  "  One  is  bound  to  assume  that  Lord 
Reading  was  not  acquainted  with  the  figures  when 
writing  his  foreword  and  that  he  accepted  without 
hesitation  the  statements  which  were  made  to  him  by 
the  representatives  of  orthodox,  but  unfortunately  futile, 
cancer  research  and  surgery.  He  could  not  possibly 
have  written  this  sentence  had  he  been  aware  that  the 
relative  cancer  mortality  has  exactly  doubled  during 
the  last  20  years  and  that  there  is  nothing  hopeful  about 
the  outlook,  except  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
laboratory  workers  who  trust,  Micawber-hke,  that "  some¬ 
thing  will  turn  up  "  from  their  hitherto  utterly  barren 
labours.  Nothing  can  condemn  modem  methods  of 
cancer  research  and  cancer  treatment  more  scathingly 
than  the  official  figures  given  above,  which  are  never 
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mentioned  by  those  who  extol  early,  radical  surgical 
treatment  of  cancer  as  "  the  only  cure.” 

The  Ministry  of  Health  has  pubUshed  a  number  of 
statistical  monographs  which  purport  to  show  that,  in  the 
most  frequent  forms  of  cancer,  early  operation  or  radiiun 
treatment  leads  to  a  cure  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Medical 
statistics  issued  by  individual  surgeons  and  by  institutions, 
upon  which  these  monographs  are  based,  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  very  untrustworthy.  Surgeons  and  pubhc  insti¬ 
tutions  do  not  advertise  their  failures.  Surgeons  and 
public  institutions  report  a  prodigious  percentage  of 
cancer  cures  by  operation,  but  their  figures  are  contra¬ 
dicted  by  the  statistics  pubhshed  by  the  Registrar- 
General  and  the  corresponding  authorities  abroad.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  statistic^  period  of  cure  has  been  arbitrarily 
chosen  and  is  far  too  short.  Hence  a  very  large 
percentage  of  those  who  have  been  ”  ofiicially  cured  ”  of 
cancer  and  who  are  paraded  among  the  hosts  of  cured 
cases  have  actually  died  of  that  disease  a  little  after  the 
end  of  the  theoretical  cure  period.  There  is  a  difference 
between  being  statistically  cured  and  actually  cured,  and 
there  is  a  difference  between  being  statistically  alive  and 
actually  dead. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  "  The  Truth  About 
Cancer,”  we  read  the  statement :  ”  At  first,  cancer  is 
a  purely  local  disease  and  as  such  is  amenable  to  treat¬ 
ment,  if  accessible.”  The  words  ”  if  accessible  ”  in- 
vsdidate  the  argument  in  favour  of  early  operation.  The 
vast  majority  of  cancerous  tumours  occur  not  in  accessible 
sites  where  they  may  be  discovered  when  they  are  still 
small,  but  in  inaccessible  quarters,  such  as  the  stomach, 
the  bowel,  the  womb,  etc.,  where  their  existence  is  dis¬ 
covered  only  when  the  growth  is  well  advanced,  for  cancer 
is  a  painless  growth  at  the  be^ning.  Often  the  patient 
becomes  suspicious  of  somethmg  being  wrong  only  when 
in  the  course  of  months  or  of  years  the  hidden  tumour 
has  grown  large  and  interferes  with  the  action  of  some 
organ  or  presses  on  a  nerve,  causing  pain,  or  opens  up 
a  vein  or  artery,  causing  bleeding.  Surface  cancers, 
which  can  be  dealt  with  at  an  early  date,  are  compara¬ 
tively  rare.  Moreover,  the  statement  that  ”  at  first 
cancer  is  a  purely  local  disease,”  which  is  at  present 
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stoutly  maintained  by  the  majority  of  medical  men, 
cannot  be  accepted  as  gospel  truth,  although  surgical 
treatment  is  based  on  that  assumption.  For  centuries 
many  of  the  most  eminent  and  of  the  most  thoughtful 
physicians  and  surgeons,  among  them  great  celebrities, 
such  as  John  Hunter,  John  Abemethy,  and  Sir  James 
Paget,  the  greatest  surgeons  of  their  time,  have  emphati¬ 
cally  expressed  the  opinion  that  cancer  is  not  a  loc^,  but 
a  constitutional,  disease,  and  if  it  should  indeed  be  a 
constitutional  disease,  then  local  treatment  by  the  knife, 
cautery,  radium,  etc.,  is  not  “  the  only  rem^y  ”  as  we 
are  told  day  by  day.  In  fact,  it  may  be  that  the  fearful 
progress  of  cancer  is  due  to  our  exclusive  reliance  on 
surgery  for  fighting  the  estabhshed  disease.  Possibly  the 
prospects  of  fighting  cancer  would  be  better  if  we  relied 
more  on  prevention  which  at  present  is  absolutely  disre¬ 
garded  by  surgeons,  researchers  and  physicians. 

Cancer  is  treated  as  something  unavoidable.  Surgeons, 
physicians  and  men  of  science  tell  us  day  after  day  that 
they  know  nothing  about  cancer,  that  knowledge  is  only 
to  come,  and  yet  they  assert  in  authoritative  tones  that 
cancer  is  imavoidable.  “  The  Truth  About  Cancer  ” 
does  not  allude  with  a  single  word  to  the  possibihty  of 
preventing  cancer,  and  diet  and  methods  of  Uving  are 
treated  as  if  they  were  of  no  importance.  The  book 
states  on  page  24  :  “  There  is  no  shred  of  reliable  evidence 
that  consumption  of,  or  abstinence  from,  any  particular 
article  of  diet  leads  to  the  occurrence  of  cancer.”  There 
was  a  time  when  cholera,  typhus,  tj^hoid,  malaria, 
yellow  fever  and  many  other  diseases  which  slew  men  in 
millions  were  considered  imavoidable,  unpreventable, 
visitations  of  God.  Before  the  time  of  Lister  half  the 
people  operated  upon  in  the  hospitals  died  of  lack  of 
surgical  cleanliness,  but  men  of  science  gravel)^  main¬ 
tained  that  there  was  a  specific  disease  called  “  hospital 
fever  ”  which  often  slew  50  per  cent,  of  the  people  on 
whom  unimportant  surgical  operations  were  performed. 
Anti-sepsis  and  asepsis,  mere  conunonsense  cleanliness,  as 
practised  by  the  distinguished  surgeon  Lawson  Tait  who 
refused  to  adopt  Lister’s  antisepsis,  caused  the  complete 
disappearance  of  hospital  gangrene  and  hospital  fever. 
Something  similar  may  happen  in  the  fight  against  cancer 
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when  medical  men  and  the  public  in  general  refuse  to 
believe  any  longer  that  cancer  is  inevitable,  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  methods  of  living  and  that  it  can 
be  fought  only  by  those  surgical  treatments  which  are 
recommended  to  us  as  “  the  only  cure,”  a  cure  which  has 
lamentably  and  disastrously  failed. 

Doctors,  surgeons  and  cancer  researchers  tell  us  almost 
unanimously  that  cancer  is  imavoidable.  Only  a  few 
have  ventured  to  dissent.  However,  the  majority  of 
medical  men  is  not  always  right.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  doctors  and  surgeons  sneered  in  the  beginning 
at  the  discoveries  of  Harvey,  Pasteur,  Lister,  Koch, 
Semmelweiss,  and  refused  for  decades  to  use  the  clinical 
thermometer  and  the  stethoscope.  Doctors,  surgeons 
and  cancer  researchers  are  not  infallible.  It  may  be  that 
the  increase  in  the  cancer  death  rate  is  due  to  the  mis-, 
taken  energies  and  erroneous  teachings  of  the 
researchers,  surgeons  and  doctors. 

For  decades  cancer  researchers  throughout  the  world 
have  endeavoured  to  find  a  micro-organism  responsible 
for  the  disease.  They  have  not  succeeded.  The  millions 
of  pounds  which  have  been  spent  on  cancer  research 
in  this  country  and  abroad  have  been  wasted  as  regards 
practical  results.  Discovery  of  the  responsible  organism, 
if  an  organism  is  indeed  responsible,  need  not  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  a  specific  with  which  that  organism  can  be 
destroyed.  Since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  tuberculosis 
has  bJ^n  treated  by  fresh  air,  good  food,  rest,  etc., 
although  nothing  was  known  about  the  causative 
organism.  Half  a  century  ago,  Robert  Koch  discovered 
the  micro-organism  of  tuberculosis,  but  although  millions 
of  pounds  have  been  spent  on  tuberculosis  research,  no 
specific  has  been  found  which  will  destroy  the  bacillus 
of  tuberculosis  without  doing  ^ave  harm  to  the  tubercu¬ 
lous  patient,  and  the  disease  is  still  treated  in  the  main 
by  fresh  air,  good  food  and  rest,  as  in  the  times  before 
Koch.  If  cancer  is  not  a  local  disease,  but  is  from  the 
beginning  a  constitutional  disease,  which  leads  eventually 
to  a  local  manifestation,  then  the  present  method  of 
fighting  cancer  by  the  destruction  of  that  local  mani¬ 
festation  is  by  no  means  ”  the  only  cure,”  although 
surgery  may  be  a  cure  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 
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According  to  the  authors  of  “  The  Truth  About 
Cancer/'  the  principal  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  mystery. 
On  page  119  are  mentioned  *'  predisposing  causes,  such 
as  jagged  teeth,  ill-htting  dentures,  broken  clay  pipes, 
tar,  heavy  petroleum  oih,  soot,  arsenic,  aniline  dyes, 
gallstones,  chronic  inflammatory  conchtions  and  chronic 
ulcers,  ws^,  moles  and  non-cancerous  tumours."  These 
so>called  predisposing  causes  account  of  course  only  for 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  cancer  cases,  provided  they 
are  actually  pre-disposing.  The  assertion  that  warts  and 
moles  are  causative  of  cancer  and  that  they  should  be 
removed,  though  currently  made,  is  too  absurd  to  be 
taken  seriously.  Savages  s^er  to  the  most  extraordinary 
extent  from  warts  and  moles.  Yet  savages  hardly  ever 
suffer  from  cancer.  For  centuries  distinguished  doctors 
and  surgeons  here  and  there  have  suggested  that  cancer 
may  be  due  to  our  way  of  living  and  to  our  food,  may 
be  due  to  faulty  living,  thus  endorsing  the  widely  held 
behef  of  the  common  people  that  cancer  has  something 
to  do  with  our  food.  There  is  no  mystery  about  the 
causation  of  cancer.  Plain  common>sense  may  solve  the 
cancer  problem,  which  is  a  mystery  only  to  those  who 
look  upon  the  disease  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
laboratory  worker  and  of  the  surgeon.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  Registrar-General  pubUshed  extremely  interesting 
and  important  statistics  regarding  the  mortality  from 
the  most  important  diseases  among  men  engaged  in  the 
principal  occupations  and  we  find  in  this  enlightening 
volume  figures,  such  as  the  following,  which  I  have 
extracted  from  its  crowded  columns : — 


Death  Rate  from  Cancer  among  Various  Occupations. 


Clergymen,  priests,  ministers 
Agricultural  labourers- 
Physicians,  surgeons  -  -  - 

Inn  and  hotel  servants 

Butchers . 

Seamen,  merchant  service  - 
Brewers  -  -  -  -  - 


45 

54 

70 

102 

105 

110 

125 


The  tremendous  differences  disclosed  by  these  figu^ 
are  truly  startling.  They  are  aU  the  more  startling 
as  cancer  is  usually  described  to  us  as  a  disease  of  old  age. 
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As  clergymen  and  agriculturail  labourers  are  the  most 
long-lived  and  as  inn  and  hotel  servants,  butchers, 
seamen  and  brewers  are  among  the  most  short-lived  men, 
it  logically  follows  that  the  cancer  death-rate  should  be 
vastly  greater  among  the  long-lived  clergymen  and 
agricultural  labourers  than  among  the  short-Hved 
butchers,  seamen  and  men  connected  with  the  drink 
traffic.  However,  the  opposite  is  the  case.  If  we  allow 
for  the  age  factor,  it  appears  that  the  cancer  mortality 
is,  approximately,  three  times  as  high  among  butchers, 
seamen  and  workers  in  the  drink  trade  as  among  clergy¬ 
men  and  agricultural  labourers.  We  can  at  once  draw 
from  these  figures  the  conclusion  that  plain  natural 
living  is  to  a'  considerable  extent  a  safeguard  against 
cancer  and  the  authors  of  the  volume  “  The  Truth  About 
Cancer,”  instead  of  writing  learnedly  about  epithelium, 
endothelium  and  all  the  technicalities  of  the  laboratory 
and  the  operating  theatre,  should  have  drawn  attention 
to  these  and  similar  figures  and  should  have  urged  their 
readers  :  ”  If  you  wish  to  avoid  cancer,  live  like  clergymen 
or  like  agricultural  labourers,  but  do  not  live  like  butchers, 
seamen  and  workers  in  the  alcohol  business.”  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  such  common-sense  advice  does  not  appeal  to 
laboratory  workers,  whose  attention  is  limited  to  the 
evidence  of  the  microscope,  test  tube,  animal  experiments, 
etc.,  nor  does  it  appeal  to  surgeons,  who  tell  us  that  our 
only  salvation  lies  in  the  timely  destruction  of  the  local 
manifestations  of  the  disease,  and  who  believe  that  only 
the  knife,  the  cautery  and  ray  treatment  are  of  any  use 
in  fighting  cancer. 

TOy  is  the  mortality  among  butchers,  seamen  and 
workers  connected  with  dcohol  about  three  times  as  high 
as  among  clergymen  and  agricultural  labourers?  One 
would  imagine  that  seamen,  living  an  active  life  in  fresh 
air,  are  particularly  healthy  men.  Unfortunately,  seamen 
greatly  differ  from  agricultural  labourers  in  this,  that 
while  land  workers  hve  principally  on  fresh,  natural 
food,  the  open  air  workers  of  the  sea  live  principally  on 
devitamini^  foods,  on  artificial,  preserved,  tinned  and 
smoked  provisions  and  they  eat  an  abundance  of  meat. 
The  English  agricultural  labourers  are  the  poorest 
workers  in  the  country.  A  large  percentage  live  in 
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unsanitary  conditions.  The  clergymen  are  almost  as 
poor  as  agricultural  labourers  and  they  have  large 
families.  Hence,  they  are  compelled  to  live  simply  and 
sparingly,  and  their  professional  duties  compel  them  to 
take  an  abundance  of  walking  exercise. 

Laboratory  specialists  and  surgeons  attach  no 
importance  whatever  to  methods  of  living  and  to  diet, 
but  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  early  discovery 
of  cancerous  growths  and  their  immediate  extirpation. 
If  early  discovery  and  drastic  surgery  were  the  best 
safeguards,  the  cancer  mortality  among  doctors  should 
be  exceedingly  low,  for  doctors  can  obtain,  as.  a  rule, 
surgical  treatment  and  ray  treatment  gratuitously. 
The  figures  given  show  that  the  cancer  mortahty  among 
physicians  and  surgeons  is  vastly  greater  than  the  cancer 
mortality  among  clergymen  and  agricultural  labourers. 
It  follows  that  expert  knowledge  of  cancer  is  no  safeguard 
against  the  disease,  which  has  killed,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  a  large  number  of  well-known  cancer 
specialists.  Advocates  of  prohibition  may  rashly  conclude 
that  alcohol  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  cancer. 

There  is  no  single  cause  for  cancer.  Broadly  speaking, 
cancer  is  the  pen^ty  of  faulty,  unnatural  hving  and  of 
chronic  poisoning.  People  who  have  absorbed  arsenic, 
aniline  and  various  other  poisons  during  many  years  are 
apt  to  become  victims  of  typical  arsenic  cancer,  aniline 
cancer,  etc.,  20  years  or  so  after  the  date  when  the  process 
of  poisoning  b^an.  Experimental  cancers  produced  in 
animals  by  tar  painting,  etc.,  develop  also  with  extreme 
slowness  in  periods  equivalent  to  20  years  or  so  of  human 
life.  Cancer  frequently  follows  repeated  bums  by  X-rays 
and  radium  rays  in  20  years  or  so.  As  all  the  well-known 
forms  of  cancer  produce  only  in  the  course  of  many  years 
the  well-known  tumour,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
constitutional  degeneration  which  eventually  leads  to  the 
appearance  of  a  cancerous  growth  requires,  as  a  rule,  a 
large  number  of  years.  Sefi-poisoning  from  the  bowel, 
through  habitual  constipation,  is  extremely  frequent 
among  the  civilized  but  not  among  savages  and  animals, 
and  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  appearance  of  cancer  in  the  bowel 
of  the  constipated.  Cancer  is  a  disease  of  middle-age  and 
old-age  because  the  process  of  degeneration  which  culmi- 
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nates  in  the  cancer  growth  is  extremely  slow.  Obviously, 
it  will  be  better  to  avoid  chronic  poisoning  during  decades 
than  to  deal  with  the  knife  with  the  ultimate  conse¬ 
quences  of  that  poisoning. 

Hundreds  of  eminent  doctors  and  surgeons  practising 
among  the  primitive  races  have  reported  that  they  have 
hardly  ever  seen  cases  of  cancer  among  the  natives,  but 
that  they  have  treated  numerous  cases  of  cancer  among  the 
white  men  living  among  the  cancer-free  natives.  Among 
the  primitive  negroes  of  Africa  cancer  is  practically 
unknown.  Among  the  civilized  negroes  in  the  African 
coast  towns  and  in  the  United  States  cancer  is  extremely 
frequent.  The  normally  cancer-free  African  negroes 
lose  their  freedom  from  the  disease  as  soon  as  they  adopt 
the  methods  of  living  and  the  artificial  foods  of  the  white 
man.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  cancer  is  a 
disease  of  civiliwtion.  It  is  most  frequent  where  life 
is  most  artificial  and  least  frequent  where  it  is  least 
artificial.  In  every  country  of  the  world  the  cancer 
mortality  is  vastly  greater  in  the  towns  than  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  even  if  we  make  full  allowance  for 
the  fact  that  sick  people  living  in  the  country  frequently 
go  to  the  town  hospitals  and  die  there.  In  the  English 
official  statistics  full  allowance  is  made  for  this  factor. 
Deaths  are  debited  not  to  the  places  where  they  occur,  but 
to  the  habitual  places  of  residence. 

Having  studied  the  subject  of  cancer  for  many  years, 
having  written  some  books  on  the  subject  and  having 
seen  hundreds  of  cancer  patients  and  having  corresponded 
with  thousands,  it  has  ^ome  quite  obvious  to  me  that 
cancer  is  a  disease  of  faulty  living  and  of  chronic 
poisoning.  Heat  acts  like  a  poison.  Extensive  bums 
kill,  not  owing  to  shock,  as  was  formerly  thought,  but 
owing  to  the  poisons  developed  by  the  burning.  If  the 
skin  of  an  extensively  bum^  animal  is  promptly  taken 
off,  the  animal  will  survive.  If  it  is  left  on  the  animal, 
the  animal  will  die,  and  if  the  burned  skin  is  transplanted 
on  an  unbumed  animal,  the  imbumed  animal  will  die 
and  the  burned  animal  will  live.  Animals  and  savages 
do  not  touch  over-hot  food  and  drink.  Their  instinct 
warns  them  of  the  danger.  Civilized  people  take  food 
and  drink  at  an  extreme  temperature.  One  can  easily 
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swallow  tea  at  150  degrees,  for  the  (esophagus,  the 
swallowing  tube,  and  the  stomach  have  no  pain  nerves. 
The  highest  temperature  we  can  stand  in  a  hot  bath  is 
105-110  degrees.  Long-continued  taking  of  food  and 
drmk  at  an  extreme  temperature  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  which  yearly  claims  more  than 
10,000  victims  in  this  country  sdone.  I  have  seen  scores 
of  cases  of  stomach  cancer  and  in  every  case  I  was  told 
that  the  victim  took  food  and  drink  at  an  incredibly 
high  temperature.  I  have  seen  scores  of  cases  of  bowel 
cancer,  and  in  every  case  I  was  told  that  the  victim 
had  suffered  for  decades  from  constipation  and  self¬ 
poisoning. 

Formerly  lung  cancer  was  of  the  greatest  rarity, 
unless  cancer  arising  in  another  part  of  the  body  had 
spread  to  the  lungs.  Nowadays  cancer  beginning  in  the 
lungs,  primary  lung  cancer,  is  exceedingly  frequent. 
During  a  short  numl^r  of  years  lung  cancer  has  increased 
five  times  and  ten  times  in  certain  towns.  The  terrifying 
increase  of  primaty  lung  cancer  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
due  to  the  poisoning  of  the  atmosphere  with  petrol  fumes 
and  tar  fumes.  With  both  tar  and  petrol  cancer  can  be 
produced  in  experimental  animals.  Lung  cancer  is  more 
frequent  among  men  than  among  women,  who  have 
less  to  do  with  garages,  and  it  frequently  occurs  in  those 
who  hve  over  garages,  as  I  know  from  cases  who  have 
come  to  me.  The  book  “  The  Truth  About  Cancer  ” 
might  have  warned  its  readers  against  over-hot  food  and 
drink,  chronic  constipation,  de-vitaminized  food,  motor 
fumes,  etc.  Such  a  warning  could  only  have  done  good 
and  could  not  possibly  have  done  harm.  Instead,  its 
authors  have  described  to  us  in  full  detail  the  activities 
of  the  laboratory  men,  microscopists,  radiologists  and 
surgeons.  The  reading  of  the  volume  will  not  prevent 
the  (xcurrence  of  a  single  cancer  case.  It  will  not  save 
a  single  life.  Yet  thousands  might  have  been  saved  by 
a  timely  warning.  Why  was  that  warning  not  given  ? 

If  my  assumption  is  correct  that  cancer  is  the  penalty 
of  faulty  hving,  then  it  follows  that  the  correction  of 
faulty  living  ought  to  relieve,  and  possibly  to  save, 
cancer  sufferers.  The  medical  textlxioks  contain  long 
and  learned  descriptions  of  the  cancer  process,  of  the 
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illuminating  and  practical  work 

CANCER 

HOW  IT  IS  CAUSED  AND 
HOW  IT  CAN  BE  PREVENTED 

From  the  Introduction  by 
Sir  W.  ARBUTHNOT  LANE,  Bart. 

' '  barker’s  book  is  easily  the  most  important  practical  work  on  cancer  existing 
u.  .nJglish  or  any  other  I  hope  and  trust  that  this  book  will  mark  a  new 

era  in  the  fight  against  cancer.  The  book  will  bring  a  new  hope  and  a  new  happiness 
to  humanity.  Mr.  Barker  has  shown  us  the  way  how  to  conquer  cancer.’ 

Sir  William  Veno  writes  : — 

'  The  conclusions  that  you  have  arrived  at  coincide  absolutely  vrith  my  own.  It 
is  only  by  such  writing  as  yours,  and  the  broadcasting  of  thought  such  as  you  have 
given  utterance  to,  that  any  hesidway  can  be  made,  and  once  agsun  I  offer  you  my 
congratulations.' 

Sir  Herbert  Barker,  in  the  ‘  Sunday  Pictorial,’  writes  : — 

‘  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker  has  rendered  humanity  a  g^at — an  almost  inestimable 
service.  His  warning  should  stimulate  each  man  and  woman  and  child  to  do  their 
utmost  to  secure  for  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  immunity  from  the  ravages  of 
this  most  terrible  of  all  diseases.  Let  us  aU  arouse  ourselves  now !  Let  us  preach 
Mr.  Ellis  Barker’s  gospel  of  health.’ 

‘  The  Times.’ 

‘  Mr.  Ellis  Barker  presents  an  array  of  new  facts  about  the  diseeise  which  may  well 
astonish  the  layman.  The  book  shows  a  remarkably  wide  knowledge  of  this  difficult 
subject ;  it  presents  the  facts  in  clear  and  easily  understood  language.’ 

*  ’The  Newe-Chronicie.’ 

‘  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  not  for  many  years  has  any  book  been  offered  to  the 
public  on  a  health  subject,  and  written  by  a  layman,  which  has  borne  on  its  face  the 
very  impress  of  truth  which  stamps  Mr.  Ellis  Barker's  new  work.  Mr.  Ellis  Barker 
has  done  an  enormous  service  to  the  public  and  to  the  medical  profession.’ 

‘  ’The  Dally  Telegraph.’ 

‘  We  can  confidently  recommend  this  book,  not  only  as  a  very  remarkable  one  to 
have  been  written  by  a  layman,  but  as  one  that  has  collected  and  crystallised,  and 
put  into  more  or  less  popular  form,  a  vast  amount  of  first-hand  and  fully-documented 
material.’ 

*  The  Sunday  Times.’ 

‘  Not  only  are  his  witnesses  all  doctors,  but  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
as  sponsor  for  his  work  one  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  his  day  and  genera¬ 
tion— namely,  Sir  William  Arbuthnot  Lane.’ 
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ELLIS  BARKER’S 

invaluable  book 

CANCER 

THE  SURGEON  AND  THE  RESEARCHER 

With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  W.  ARBUTHNOT  LANE,  Bart. 

*  The  Spectator.’ 

'  Four  years  ago  Mr.  Ellis  Barker  wrote  a  book  on  cancer,  which  was  independent, 
unorthodox,  and  was  received  with  hostility  by  the  medical  journals.  But  the  book 
has  been  widely  read,  and  now  he  returns  to  the  charge,  with  excellent  reason  and 
formidable  weapons.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  courage  and  his  devotion— 
at  least  by  all  of  us  whose  only  concern  with  cancer  is  that  we  wish  to  see  the  end 
of  it.  Mr.  Barker  is  omniscient  as  compared  with  the  typical  pronouncements 
men  who  are  of6cially  or  clinically  connected  with  the  cancer  problem.  The  relega¬ 
tion  of  the  treatment  of  cancer  to  the  surgeons  has  been  an  appalling  calamity,  for 
everyone  but  the  surgeons  themselves,  considered  as  money-makers.’ 

Sir  W,  Arbuthnot  Lane,  In  the  *  Sunday  Chronicle,’  writes  : — 

‘  New  light  is  thrown  on  the  Menace  to  Humanity.  A  veritable  treasure-house  of 
popular  information,  and  of  wise  advice  which  all  of  us  ought  to  follow.  I  trust  that 
every  reader  of  this  article  will  buy,  or  borrow  at  the  library,  Mr.  Barker’s  book,  and 
not  only  read,  mark,  and  digest  it,  but  apply  its  invaluable  lessons  throughout  life.' 

‘  The  I>aUy  MaU.’ 

'  This  remarkable  book.  That  a  layman  should  have  produced  the  book  is 
extraordinary,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  enormous  amount  of  information 
which  it  contains  and  which  it  analyses  with  the  utmost  skill.’ 

*  Sunday  Pictorial.’ 

‘  A  fresh  mass  of  evidence  to  show  that  cancer  is  no  mystery  disease,  but  is  the 
result  of  unnatural  diet  and  faulty  eUmination,  and  that  it  can  be  prevented  by 
reform  of  our  mode  of  living.’ 

*  The  Illustrated  London  News.’ 

‘  I  consider  Mr.  Barker’s  book  to  be  of  very  great  scientific  and  of  very  great 
practical  value.  It  will,  doubtless,  provoke  acute  controversy,  but  that  is  all  to  the 
good  if  it  stimulates  the  assault  on  the  last  great  stronghold  of  disease,  and  hastens 
the  day  of  conquest.’ 

‘  Leeds  Mercury.’ 

‘  A  fierce  book.  A  work  of  tremendous  industry  and  no  less  tremendous  vigour. 
The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  contention  that  cancer  is  a  disease  of  faulty  civilised 
hving  is  marshalled  skilfully.  Strangely  enough,  it  is  largely  the  evidence  of  doctors 
whose  views  are  published  in  their  b^ks  or  in  the  medical  papers.’ 

‘  Truth.’ 

‘  A  scathing  indictment  of  the  whole  business  of  cancer  research  as  hitherto 
pursued.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  Mr.  Ellis  Barker  has  gone  far  to  make  it  good.  As 
in  his  previous  book  on  cancer,  his  method  is  convincing.’* 
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ELLIS  BARKER^S 

helpful  volume  to  the  attainment  of 

GOOD  HEALTH 
AND  HAPPINESS 

A  NEW  SCIENCE  OF  HEALTH 

With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  W.  ARBUTHNOT  LANE,  Bart. 


*  The  Spectator.' 

‘  It  is  a  really  invaluable  publication  for  all  those  who  are  spreading  the  gospel 
of  health  and  who  wish  to  improve  the  national  physique  by  natural  means.  Mr. 
Barker  has  provaJ  in  the  moat  convincing  manner  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
diseases  from  which  we  suffer  are  diseases  of  civilization.  Mr.  Barker's  work  is 
both  scientific  and  practical.  Its  teaching  k  of  the  greatest  importance  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  ttie  book  will  come  into  the  hands  of  every  intelligent  member 
of  the  community.  No  one  desirous  of  maintaining  his  own  health  and  that  of  others 
can  neglect  the  teaching  of  this  volume.’  _ _ 

*  English  Review.’ 

‘  Mr.  Barker's  substantial  volume  is  neither  a  "  health  crank  ”  book  nor  a  technical 
work  addressed  to  doctors  alone,  but  a  comprehensive  review  of  ancient  and  modem 
methods  of  preserving  and  restoring  health.' 

•  The  Times.’ 

‘  Mr.  Ellis  Barker  and  those  who,  with  him,  are  conducting  the  “  New  Health 
Society  ”  are  rendering  a  valuable  public  service.  The  book  is  characterized  by 
sincerity  and  enthusiasm ;  its  author  is  clearly  master  of  his  subject  and  speaks 
always  with  deep  conviction.’ 

‘  Sunday  Times.’ 

'  Nobody  who  remembers  its  author’s  book  on  cancer  and  its  preventability  will 
need  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Barker  is  an  excellent  theoretical  and  practical  physiologist, 
a  master  of  the  science  of  hygiene,  and  the  possessor  of  a  style  of  singular  force, 
directness,  and  simpUcity.  Those  quahties  are  abundantly  evident  in  the  present 
volume.’ 

*  Tlie  DaUy  MaU.’ 

'  This  important  work. '  A  study  of  its  contents  bears  out  Sir  WilUam  Arbuthnot 
Lane’s  praise.  In  the  500  pages  of  his  book  he  has  brought  forward  enough  evidence 
to  produce  an  impressive  cumulative  effect.  He  has  produced  a  work  which  is  sure 
to  do  an  immense  amount  of  practical  good.’ 

‘  ’The  Star.’ 

'  There  is  no  clearer,  saner,  or  more  helpful  book  on  this  important  subject.  Its 
wide  study  would  very  greatly  advantage  the  nation.’ 

'  Health  and  Strength.’ 

*  Is  the  most  refreshing  work  on  general  medicine  and  hygiene  tliat  has  ever  come 
to  our  notice.’ 
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ELLIS  BARKER’S 

timely  volume  on 

Chronic  Constipation 

ITS  CAUSE,  GRAVE  CONSEQUENCES 
AND  NATURAL  CURE. 

With  a  Preface  by  Sir  WILLIAM  MILLIGAN,  M.D.,  M.S. 

‘  The  Newa-Chronlcle.’ 

*  The  books  of  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker  are  always  readable  and  sound,  and  in  his  latest 
book  the  resider  will  find  much  enlightenment  and  practical  advice.’ 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute.* 

‘  There  is  much  to  commend  in  this  work.  The  whole  subject  has  been 
thoroughly  explored  by  the  autho  a  he  book  is  one  that  should  be  studied  by  the 
profession,  and  read  by  the  public,  who  will  find  much  in  it  that,  if  followed  out  in 
practice,  will  coQtlibute  to  toeir  health  and  well-being.’ 

.‘Health  and  Efficiency.* 

*  The  most  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  of  constipation  that  has  seen  the 
light.  Those  who  turn  to  his  chapters  wW  be  in  possession  of  such  a  body  of 
knowledge  as  has  never  before  bMn  made  accessible  within  the  covers  of  one 
book.  Mr.  Ellis  Barker  has  established  a  further  claim  upon  the  public’s  gratitude.' 

‘  Medical  Times.* 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  book  deserves  careful  consideration  alike  at  the  hands 
of  medical  and  lay  readers.’ 

*  The  Spectator.* 

‘  Anyone  who  reads  Mr.  Ellis  Barker’s  book  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
importance  of  the  subject  and  the  general  ignorance  which  in  spite  of  everything 
persists.  When  knowledge  of  these  vital  subjects  is  more  widespread,  the  hedth  of 
the  nation  will  be  better,  and  we  owe  much  gratitude  to  Mr.  Barker  and  to  Sir 
William  Arbuthnot  Lane  for  their  work  in  this  good  cause.’ 

‘  'The  Dally  Mall.* 

‘  He  has  done  a  genuine  service  by  assembling  this  mass  of  evidence,  which 
deserves  very  careful  consideration  by  everyone  interested  in  health  problems  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  nation’s  fitness.’ 

*  Journal  of  State  Medicine.* 

‘  A  sound  and  readable  account  of  one  of  the  most  common  and  insidious  com¬ 
plaints  of  to-day.  The  author  has  compiled  an  opportune  and  masterly  review. 
The  principles  ^vocated  are  sound,  and  the  book  deserves  the  careful  attention  of 
all  interested  in  health  problems  and  readers  in  general.’ 
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microscopical  findings,  of  the  chemical  changes,  of  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  patients,  etc.,  but  they  contain  no 
information  on  the  two  most  vital  points.  Every  cancer 
sufferer,  everyone  who  is  afraid  of  cancer  and  every 
doctor  wishes  to  know  first  how  the  disease  is  caus^ 
and  secondly  how  it  can  be  alleviated  and  treated. 
On  the  question  of  causation  the  cancer  hteratme  contains 
nothing  that  is  of  value.  Such  commonplace  factors  as 
constipation,  over-hot  food,  faulty  diet,  etc.,  are  con¬ 
sidered  beneath  the  attention  of  the  learned  laboratory 
workers  and  surgeons  who  are  considered  the  only 
authorities  on  the  subject.  If  a  patient  consults  a 
doctor  about  a  skin  eruption,  a  boil  or  an  abscess,  the 
doctor  will  probably  tell  him :  “  Do  not  take  any 

heating  food.  Keep  your  bowels  open  and  live  on  cooling 
food  and  drink."  If  a  patient,  suffering  from  the  worst 
form  of  eruption,  boil  or  abscess,  called  cancer,  consults 
a  doctor,  he  is  not  given  the  same  common-sense  advice, 
but  he  is  told :  “  Eat  and  drink  what  you  like." 
Medical  men — ^homoeopathic  physicians  form  an  hon¬ 
ourable  exception — have  no  treatment  for  cancer  and 
have  no  advice  to  give  to  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  who 
is  told :  "Go  home  and  make  yourself  as  comfortable 
as  you  can  and  eat  and  drink  what  you  like."  The  only 
treatment  given  consists  in  opium  and  morphia  at  the 
end,  as  may  be  seen  by  readmg  the  book  "  The  Truth 
About  Cancer."  Yet,  it  is  possible  to  alleviate,  and 
occasionally  to  cure,  cancer  cases  by  a  wisely-chosen 
natural  diet,  bowel  regulation,  fresh  air,  etc.,  which 
raise  bodily  resistance  to  the  utmost,  and  still  further 
help  can  be  given  to  the  sufferers  by  those  homoeopathic 
me^cines  which  are  unknown  to,  and  yet  disdained  by, 
orthodox  medical  men,  who  are  satisfied  to  leave  cancer 
sufferers  to  their  fate.  In  the  great  textbooks  of 
homoeopathy  hundreds  of  medicines  useful  in  cancer 
are  enumerated  and  described,  and  in  the  homoeopathic 
literature  hundreds  of  cancer  cures  may  be  found. 

The  medical  profession  is  guided  by  the  maxim 
“  Cancer  is  incurable  except  by  operation."  That  maxim 
is  the  surgeons'  fatal  gift  to  me^cine.  Surgeons  cannot 
well  express  an  opinion  on  the  medicin^  treatment 
of  cancer  because  they  do  not  treat  cases  medicinally. 
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To  the  cobbler  there  is  nothing  like  leather  and  to  the 
surgeon  there  is  nothing  like  the  knife.  Orthodox  cancer 
literature  contains  the  description  of  hundreds  of  spon¬ 
taneous  natural  cures  of  undoubted  cancer.  Dr.  Rohden- 
burg  published  in  the  “  Journal  of  Cancer  Research,” 
1918,  a  detailed  account  of  302  cases  of  spontaneous 
cancer  cures  occurring  in  patients  who  were  considered 
**  inoperable  and  hopdess.” 

The  maxim,  ”  Cancer  is  incurable  except  by 
operation,”  is  held  to  be  incorrect  by  not  a  few 
surgeons.  The  well-known  surgeon,  Mr.  Hastings 
Gilmrd,  wrote  in  his  great  book  ”  Tumours  and 
Cancer  ” : 

Though  cancer  is  so  commonly  regarded  as  inevitably  fatal,  many 
cases  are  recorded  of  its  '*  spontaneous  ”  disappearance.  There  is 
hardly  a  doctor  of  average  experience  who  has  not  seen  that  miracle 
happen. 

Sir  Alfred  Pearce  Gould,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
surgeons  of  his  time,  demonstrated  a  number  of 
spontaneous  cancer  cures,  and  stated  in  his  Bradshaw 
Lecture,  of  1910 : 

Cancer,  even  when  advanced  in  degree  and  of  long  duration,  may 
get  better,  and  does  sometimes  get  well.  There  is  a  cure  of  cancer  apart 
from  operative  removal. 

Researchers  and  surgeons  have  utterly  failed  in  the 
fight  against  cancer.  That  is  proclaimed  by  the  figures 
given  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  medical  men  should  tackle  the  problem  how 
to  prevent  a  disease  which  cannot  possibly  be  cured 
by  the  methods  followed  at  present.  Unless  this  is 
done,  the  relative  cancer  mortality  may  be  doubled  once 
more  during  the  coming  twenty  years  and  civilization 
may^be  exterminated  by  the  disease  of  civilization. 
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A  Revolution  in  Railway  Fares 

(I)  By  Ernest  Remnant 
(II)  By  Herbert  Birch 

(I) 

The  severe  criticisms  of  the  railways  in  the  report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Transport  and  the  threatened 
crisis  over  the  companies’  demands  for  long  overdue 
reductions  in  wages  have  prompted  me  to  repubUsh  the 
following  article  which  first  appeared  in  the  English 
Review  for  July  1923.  I  have  tried  to  get  into  touch 
with  the  author  in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  for 
revision  in  the  hght  of  subsequent  developments,  but 
without  success.  If  he  is  still  hving,  the  present  publica¬ 
tion  will  no  doubt  come  to  his  knowledge.  I  remember 
that  in  1923  he  disclaimed  any  intention  to  attempt  to 
formulate  precisely  and  in  detail  the  best  possible  method 
of  applying  the  principle  of  uniform  fares,  variable  only 
in  regard  to  comfort  and  speed.  He  was  concerned  only 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  this  “  Post  Office  ”  or  “  tele¬ 
graph  ”  system  of  uniform  charges  to  the  railways.  It  is 
not,  in  fact,  a  new  principle.  We  have  had  a  “  twopenny 
tube.”  New  York  has  (or  had,  when  I  was  last  there)  its 
uniform  5  cent  fare  which  covered  immense  distances  on 
its  tramways.  There  is  httle  doubt  that  if,  instead  of  the 
uniform  sixpenny  (now  shilling)  telegram,  distance  rates 
had  been  originally  devised  as  for  the  telephone,  telegraph 
clerks  would  to  this  day  have  to  consult  reference  books 
to  calculate  the  charge  for  every  telegram  sent  beyond 
the  London  area.  When  in  due  course  the  co-ordination 
of  rail  and  road  services  has  been  completed  by  the 
railways’  acquisition  of  substantial  partnership  in  the 
motor  omnibus  companies,  the  problem  will  stdl  remain 
of  attracting  passengers  to  fill  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  80  per  cent,  of  empty  seats  in  the  trains  now 
actually  run.  Mr.  Birch  put  the  percentage  of  empty 
seats  in  1921  at  83^!.  In  other  words,  for  every  passenger 
carried  six  seats  were  on  average  provided.  As,  even  so, 
trains  are  occasionally  overcrowded,  it  follows  that  some 
must  be  almost  empty. 
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A  large  part  of  the  troubles  of  the  railway  companies 
is  undoubtedly  a  legacy  from  the  disastrous,  however 
necessary,  government  control  during  the  war,  followed 
by  the  virtual  dictation  of  conditions  of  wages  and 
emplo5mient  for  political  ends.  Bare  necessity  is  now 
compelling  a  determined  effort  to  get  back  to  economic 
equilibrium,  strike  or  no  strike.  But,  when  all  has  been 
done  in  this  direction,  the  managers  must  reahze  that 
Victorian  methods  no  longer  suffice  to  attract  and  hold 
public  favour  in  face  of  competition.  Their  virtual 
monopoly  in  the  past  undoubtedly  enabled  them  to  cling 
to  them  longer  than  competitive  businesses  such  as  retail 
stores,  hotels,  restaurants,  theatres,  or  newspapers. 
Once  upon  a  time  people  presumably  only  bought  things 
or  did  things  when  they  were  either  obhged,  or  the  spirit 
(their  own  spirit)  moved  them.  Now  the  “  psychology  of 
selling  ”  has  monstrously  developed  advertising,  mass 
suggestion,  temptation  by  reduction  of  price  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  quality.  The  manufacturer  must  employ  as  much 
skUl  in  manufacturing  customers  as  the  articles  he  sells 
them.  There  is  little  evidence  of  this  modem  attitude  in 
the  “  selling  departments  ”  of  the  railwa}^.  They  are 
still  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  “  concessions  ”  (favours) 
to  the  pubhc.  No  business  man  makes  concessions, 
except  imder  compulsion,  when  they  are  not  really 
concessions,  or  as  tempting  inducements  calculated  to 
benefit  himself  by  increasing  sales.  In  this  sense  obviously 
the  week-end  ticket,  for  instance,  is  an  inducement  to 
many  to  travel,  or  to  travel  more  frequently,  who  other¬ 
wise  would  stay  at  home.  For  years  the  companies 
obstinately  refused  to  restore  the  pre-war  long  week-end, 
Friday  to  Tuesday,  and  although  some  of  them  were 
willing,  the  group  decision  prevailed — a  very  definite 
instance  of  the  result  of  eliminating  competition. 

While  many  of  the  excursion  fares  are  cheap  enough, 
ordinary  fares  mostly  compare  badly  with  more  or  less 
luxurious  motor  coaches  and  often  seem  absurdly  high 
measured  by  other  values  as,  for  example,  the  cost  of 
a  room  and  meals  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  good  hotel 
in  comparison  with  the  price  of  a  seat  in  a  first-class 
carriage  for  an  hour  or  two. 

And  yet  the  railways  were  the  pioneers  of  the  most 
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modem  methods  of  attracting  custom.  Nearly  a  century 
ago  they  started  cheap  excursions  and  discovered  that  a 
f^  train  may  be  more  profitable  at  cheap  fares  than 
partially  full  at  ordinary  fares. 

The  railways  would  be  well  advised  to  make  the  word 
"  facilities  '*  instead  of  “  concessions  ”  the  keynote  of 
their  appeal  for  public  favour.  And  one  of  the  chief 
elements  in  facility  is  uniformity  and  simplicity. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  uniform  fares 
advocated  by  Mr.  Birch  would  have  a  magical  effect  upon 
the  number  of  passengers  using  the  railways.  Nor  pnma 
facie  is  it  apparent  why,  without  being  made  too  high 
to  defeat  their  object,  such  fares  should  not  be  put  upon 
an  economic  basis.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  risk 
such  a  colossal  revolution  on  the  whole  railway  system 
of  the  coimtry  at  once  or  even  on  the  whole  of  one  of  the 
main  systems.  It  might  be  limited  to  a  suitable  section  for 
an  experimental  penod. 

Uniformity  and  simplicity  might  with  immense  ad- 
vant^e  be  applied  also  to  the  time-tables.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  for  instance,  to  travd  on  the  Southern  Railway 
along  the  Kent  coast  through  Whitstable,  Heme  Bay, 
Birchington  and  Westgate  to  Thanet  without  realizing 
that,  when  the  line  is  electrified,  that  coast  is  destined 
to  become,  not  only  a  holiday  resort,  but  one  of  the 
dormitories  of  London.  That  day  will  be  nearer  when, 
the  physical  difficulties  having  b^  overcome  (and,  if 
costly,  they  are  not  insuperable),  the  present  time-table 
is  abolished  and  a  fast  train — ^fimt  stop,  say,  Whitstable 
—runs  every  hour,  with  stopping  trams  at  the  half  or 
quarter  hours.* 

Only  in  its  uniformity  of  charge  does  the  Post  Offtce 
tystem  demand  study  by  the  railways.  In  other  respects 
its  red-tape,  unimaginative  methods  would  be  fatal  to  a 
restoration  of  that  popularity  which  has  been  won  by  the 
London  and  many  other  road  passenger  services.  Pros¬ 
perity  and  popularity  can  only  be  recovered  together. 
Without  courage  and  imagination  they  w^  be 
irrecoverable. 

*  Since  writing  this,  I  see  the  S.R.  have  announced  their  intention  of 
providing  snch  a  service  to  Brighton.  ^ 
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The  position  in  which  the  railways  of  this  country  find 
them^ves  to-day  could  never  have  been  anticipated  by 
traffic  experts.  At  enormous  cost,  during  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  the  United  Kingdom  (and  especi- 
^y  England)  had  been  covered  with  a  network  of  rail¬ 
ways,  equipped  with  the  best  material  and  administered 
by  a  highly  trained  body  of  men.  So  long  as  competition 
was  limited  to  horse-drawn  road  traffic,  or  to  somnolent 
canal  traffic,  the  railways  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  they 
contented  themselves  with  improvements  and  economies 
which  effected  mere  decimals  of  revenue  or  saving.  By 
skilfully  playing  into  one  another's  hand,  the  greater 
companies  secured  themselves  against  internal  com¬ 
petition  which  might  lead  to  any  lowering  of  charges. 

This  was  the  position  twenty  years  ago,  when  a  new 
rival  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  rubber-tyred  motor 
vehicle  propelled  by  internal  combustion  engines.  The 
day  on  which  the  last  man-in-advance  stood  aside  and 
furled  his  red  flag  was  an  ominous  one  for  the  railways. 
It  meant  that  the  King's  high  roads  were  once  more  to 
come  into  their  own,  and  were  in  future  to  compete  in 
greater  and  greater  degree  for  a  large  and  valuable  share 
of  the  inland  transport  of  the  country.  This  road  com¬ 
petition  is  but  in  its  infancy.  How  can  the  railways  with 
their  expensive  iron  roads,  constructed  through  lands 
acquired  at  heavy  cost,  compete  with  economically 
operating  vehicles,  using  the  existing  excellent  highways, 
and  later  on  the  new  great  arterial  roads  now  being  built 
at  public  expense,  towards  which,  miserabile  dictu,  the 
very  railway  companies  themselves  are,  as  ratepayers, 
large  contributors  r 

Every  additional  motor  vehicle  licensed  to  use  our 
national  highways  is  a  fresh  thread  spim  for  the  railway 
shroud,  unless  some  man  of  imagination  arises  able  to 
grasp  the  situation  and  by  acting  boldly  to  retrieve  the 
dangerous  position. 

One  thmg  is  perfectly  certain — the  only  sure  road  to 
a  renewal  of  railway  pre-eminence  is  the  better  serving 
of  the  public.  The  public  to-day  seeks  to  travel  and 
would  do  so,  far  and  often,  if  only  the  fare  inducements 

•  By  Herbert  Birch  (English  Review,  July,  1923). 
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were  sufficiently  attractive.  It  is  not  that  there  are  not 
the  trains,  or  the  seats.  No  additional  accommodation 
needs  (on  the  average)  to  be  provided.  In  1921  (the  latest 
complete  returns  published)  the  number  of  seat-miles  run 
(that  is  the  train  miles  multiplied  by  the  number  of  seats 
in  an  average  train)  was  about  84,000,000,000  miles,  but 
the  number  of  passenger-miles  was  only  about 
13,000,000,000;  in  other  words,  only  one  in  every  six 
available  seats  was  occupied. 

Had  it  been  possible  for  all  the  trains  to  be  completely 
filled  throughout  their  entire  journeys,  either  six  times 
the  number  of  passengers  might  have  been  carried,  or  the 
actual  number  carried  six  times  the  distance.  Such  a 
supposition  is,  of  course,  absurd,  as  trains  must  have 
ample  working  seat-margin;  but  surely  a  margin  of 
6  to  I  is  equally  absurd.  The  actual  distances  travelled 
by  passengers  are  officially  known,  as  also  are  the 
boolangs  to  and  from  principal  stations. 

The  London  Traffic  Report  (1906)  states  that  railway 
traffic  divides  itself  into  three  distinct  classes  : — 

(a)  Short  distance  traffic,  i  to  12  miles. 

{b)  Medium  distance,  12  to  30  miles. 

(c)  Long  distance,  over  30  miles. 

For  short  distance  traffic,  all  our  large  cities  and  an 
increasingly  large  number  of  towns  now  offer  cheaper  road 
facilities.  (The  writer  lives  seven  miles  from  London, 
and  for  nearly  two  years  has  always  travelled  by  tram 
or  motor  'bus,  usually  paying  only  2d.  each  way.)  For 
pleasure  traffic,  mainly,  there  are  also,  in  ever-increasing 
numbers,  cheap  road  facilities  extending  far  beyond 
30  miles. 

What  are  the  railways  to  do?  Lord  Ashfield,  whose 
railway  management  is  unfortunately  limited  to  the  short 
systems  of  metropolitan  electric  railways,  has  clearly  in¬ 
dicated  a  policy  which,  expressed  in  half  a  dozen  words, 
is  "  Cultivate  the  long  distance  traffic."  But,  is  this  done  ? 
It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  discuss  minor  points 
of  method,  but  to  submit  a  plain  and  simple  remedy ;  so 
plain  and  so  simple,  that,  like  Naaman,  when  told  to 
bathe  in  the  River  Jordan,  railway  administrators  "  turn 
away  " — not  perhaps  "  in  a  rage,”  but  sceptically,  and  will 
not  even  trouble  to  investigate  and  discuss  the  proposal. 
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The  position  may  be  shortly  put  thus : — 

(1)  That  a  given  annual  revenue  is  required. 

(2)  That  a  given  number  of  passengers  will  produce 
that  revenue. 

(3)  That  passengers  travel  known  given  distances. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  immaterial  to  the  railway 
companies  how  much  each  individual  passenger  pays  or 
how  the  fare  is  assessed,  so  long  as  the  required  revenue 
is  obtained.  Various  methods  have  from  time  to  time 
been  suggested,  such  as  zone  rates — ^i.e.  so  much  for  5, 
10,  20,  30  miles  and  so  on,  but  in  this  country,  at  any 
rate,  that  method  is  impracticable. 

In  1917,  a  booklet  styled  “  Peimy  Railways,”  advo¬ 
cating  payment  by  speed,  was  published  by  the  writer, 
dealing  fully  with  the  whole  subject.  The  title  was  not 
felicitous,  for  obviously  higher  fares  than  a  uniform 
penny  were  to  be  obtained.  Though  by  that  system  a 
passenger  would  be  able  to  travel  any  distance  by  slow 
trains  for  one  peimy,  the  time  occupi^  by  the  sequence 
of  penny  trains  necessary  for  a  long  journey  would  be  so 
great  that  practically  nobody  could  afford  to  do  so. 

The  method  of  charge  here  (as  then)  advocated  is 
perfectly  practicable.  Sir  Henry  Thornton  (to  this 
country  now,  alas  !  a  lost  live-wire)  said  it  was  ”  a  most 
attractive  proposal”;  Lord  Aberconway,  Chairman  of 
the  Metropolitan  Railway,  said  he  thought  it  should  be 
examined.  Not  a  single  railway  official  has  as  yet 
challenged  it,  though  invited  to  do  so;  the  only  expert 
criticism  so  far  being  that  it  would  involve  rearrangement 
of  platform  methods. 

Under  this  S5rstem  there  would  be  three  classes  of 
train,  ”  a  ”  slow,  ”  b  ”  medium  fast,  and  ”  c  ”  express. 
The  slow  ”  a  ”  train  would  cater  for  the  short  distance 
traffic :  the  medium  fast  ”  b  ”  train  would  skip  small 
stations  and  cater  for  the  medium  distance  traffic;  the 
egress  **  c  ”  train  would  exclusively  cater  for  long 
distance  traffic. 

A  passenger  would  be  able  to  travel'  a  continuous 
journey  any  distance  by  one  or  more  ”  a  ”  trains  at  a 
single  ”  a  ”  fare,  and  in  the  same  manner  by  one  or  more 
b  ”  trains  at  a  single  ”  b  ”  fare,  and  by  one  or  more  ”  c  ” 
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trains  at  a  single  c  "  fare,  with  the  right  of  exchanging 
en  route  from  a  slower  into  a  faster  class  of  train  on  paying 
the  higher  class  of  fare.  Though  very  long  distances 
might  be  travelled  in  either  of  the  slower  trains,-  the 
serious  delays  owing  to  having  to  change  and  wait  fresh 
connections  would  effectually  check  any  appreciable  use 
of  such  tickets  in  that  manner :  there  woiffd  be  no  real 
economy. 

Now  as  to  fares.  In  1921,  about  1,820,000,000  pas¬ 
sengers  were  carried,  the  revenue  derived  being 
5^88,953,000.  Of  these  passengers  it  is  officially  known 
that  no  less  than  70  per  cent,  travelled  only  1-12  miles ; 
a^ut  20  per  cent,  travelled  12-50  miles,  and  only  about 
10  per  cent,  travelled  longer  distances.  Yet  90  per  cent, 
of  the  revenue  was  derived  from  this  10  per  cent.  It  is, 
therefore,  clear  that  one  long-distance  passenger  is  worth 
ten  or  a  dozen  short-distance  passengers.  In  the  case  of 
a  railway,  as  of  an  hotel,  the  whole  system  has  to  be  main¬ 
tained  in  full  operation,  whether  passengers  travel  or  not ; 
therefore,  nothing  is  saved  if  passengers  are  not  forth¬ 
coming,  and  no  appreciable  extra  cost  would  be  put  on 
the  railways  were  their  coaches  to  be  better  filled. 

What,  therefore,  are  the  lowest  rates  which  would 
satisfy  the  required  conditions?  The  following  scale  of 
fares  based  on  the  present  rate  for  the  minimum  mileage 
of  each  of  the  three  classes  (namely,  id.  and  2d.  for  the 
"  a,”  IS.  6d.  and  2S.  for  the  “  b,”  and  6s.  and  los.  for  the 
“  c  ”  class)  would  be  ample  : — 


Trains. 

Number  of  Passengers. 

Fares. 

Revenue, 

/ 

(a)  Slow  trains. 

70% 

Ord. 

1,150,000,000 

id. 

n 

4,791,600 

1-12  mdes 

First 

124,000,000 

2d. 

1.033,400 

{b)  Medium  fast. 

20% 

Ord. 

304,000,000 

IS.  6d. 

22,8^,000 

12-50  miles 

First 

60,000,000 

2S.  od. 

6,000,000 

(c)  Express  trains, 
above  50  miles 

0% 

Ord. 

152,000,000 

6s.  od. 

45,600,000 

First 

30,000,000 

los.  od. 

15,000,000 

100% 

1,820,000,000 

£95.225.000 

Paatengers  and  Revenue  1921  1,820,000,000  £68,953,000 


Gain  in  Revenue  £6,2^2,000 

Another  great  advantage  to  the  railway  companies 
would  be  a  considerable  economy  in  administration. 
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Only  six  different  tickets  (id.,  2d.,  is.  6d.,  2s.,  6s.,  and 
los.)  would  be  needed,  and  they  might  be  adso  obtainable 
in  booklets  and  at  dot  mac^es.  Excursion,  season, 
week-end,  market,  and  return  tickets  would  aU  be 
abolished  as  the  ordinary  fares  would  be  so  cheap. 
Children’s  half-fare  tickets  might  operate  in  the  **  b  ” 
and  “  c  ”  classes,  but  certainly  not  in  the  short-distance 
“  a  "  class.  All  passengers  would  thus  be  carried  on  an 
equal  footing  of  charges. 

A  passenger  travelling  a  long  distance  would,  as  at 
present,  take  a  fast  (or  medium)  train  to  the  nearest 
.point,  and  then  change  into  the  next  slower  train  serving 
^  station.  This  would  cost  him  his  original  fare  of  6s. 
or  los.,  or  is.  6d.  or  2s.,  only  according  to  the  trains  used. 
Naturally,  the  railway  management  would  always  con¬ 
sider  the  financial  effect  when  adjusting  the  time  running 
and  connections  of  trains. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  great  bulk  of  short- 
distance  (i-i2  miles)  traffic  is  close  around  the  great 
urban  centres.  In  1921  the  London  Tubes,  Urban 
Electric,  and  other  Suburban  Railways,  alone  accounted 
for  no  less  than  911,996,000  passengers,  or  more  than 
half  the  entire  United  Kingdom  total !  Though  there 
would  undoubtedly  be  passengers  who  would  travel 
beyond  12  miles  for  id.  and  beyond  50  miles  for  is.  6d., 
they  would  be  a  negligible  proportion  of  the  total  number. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  were  people  able  to  travel 
to  attractive  resorts  or  to  visit  friends  and  rdatives  long 
distances  away  at  very  cheap  fares,  long-distance  pas¬ 
sengers  would  enormously  increase  in  number,  and  from 
being  but  10  per  cent,  wodd  probably  become  15  per  cent, 
or  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number.  This  would  enable 
a  further  reduction  of  such  fares,  which,  in  turn,  would 
further  stimulate  long-distance  travel. 

Every  long-distance  passenger  removed  out  of  the 
category  of  the  “a,”  or  short-distance  class,  relieves 
urban  pressure,  and,  were  a  large  reduction  in  that  class 
to  be  thus  brought  about,  the  revenue  would  on  balance 
be  the  gainer. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  must  be  said  as  to  congestion 
of  population.  The  system  here  advocated  for  passen¬ 
gers  might  equally  well  be  applied  to  goods  of  every 
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description,  and  were  a  manufacturer,  trader,  or  farmer 
no  longer  handicapped  by  distance,  the  whole  situation 
would  be  eased ;  land  at  present  dereUct  would  be  profit¬ 
ably  occupied,  and  the  tendency  to  concentration  checked. 
But  it  is  not,  however,  possible  to  deal  here  with  the  vexed 
subject  of  goods’  rates. 

Payment  hy  spud  is  scientific.  We  all  have  but  one 
life  to  hve.  An  hour  saved  is  an  hour  gained.  People 

always  pay  to  save  time;  hence  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  and  the  express-letter  service,  and  now  the 
aeroplane.  It  has  always  been  the  method  of  the  Post 
Office  to  charge,  by  spe^ ;  it  pays  to  do  so.  By  post,  a 
card  or  letter  is  carried  from  Land’s  End  and  delivered  at 
John  o’  Groats  for  id.  or  i^d. ;  a  parcel  for  little  more. 
Distance  does  not  affect  the  ch^ges.  If  speed  is  desired 
the  communication  becomes  a  telegram,  which  may  be 
transmitted  and  delivered  anywhere  in  the  kingdom  for 
IS.  Yet  the  Post  Office  has  to  collect  and  deliver  and 
bear  not  merely  the  cost  of  transit,  but  also  the  cost  of 
several  handlings  and  sortings.  The  human  passenger, 
however,  “  collects  ”  and  “  delivers  ”  himself. 

The  reason  why  the  Post  Office  can  very  profitably 
collect,  sort  and  d^ver,  and  pay  for  railway  conveyance 
is  because  the  requisite  organized  machinery  is  always  in 
full  operation. 

So  is  it  in  the  case  of  the  railways,  who  have  the 
economic  advantage  that  their  human  freight  or  “  hving 
letters  ”  look  after  themselves.  By  this  “  revolution  in 
railway  fares  ”  the  railway  companies  would  effectually 
trump  their  competitors’  cards  and  securely  win  the  game. 

The  recent  grouping  of  the  railways — a  long  step 
towards  their  unification — renders  the  change  here  advo¬ 
cated  easy,  and  it  at  any  rate  deserves  full  consideration 
by  the  administrative  authorities  and  by  Parhament. 
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“  For  Ways  That  are  Dark  ” 

By  J.  O.  P.  Bland 

When  Bret  Harte  described  the  heathen  Chinee,  fifty 
years  ago,  as  peculiar  for  ways  that  are  dark  and  triclra 
that  are  vain,  he  had  in  mind  the  only  type  of  Celestial  he 
knew,  viz.  that  immigrant  to  the  goldfields  of  California 
who  had  lost  many  of  his  native  virtues  by  contact  with 
the  Caucasian.  Had  he  ever  had  occasion  to  observe  his 
primordial  yellow  brother  in  hk  own  habitat,  he  would 
probably  have  discovered,  as  many  of  us  have  done,  that 
his  ways  are  really  no  darker  than  those  of  any  other 
species  of  the  human  race.  Bret  Harte’s  portrait  of  Ah 
Sin  bears,  in  fact,  unwitting  testimony  to  the  ready 
adaptability  of  the  Chinese,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
demoralizing  effect  of  the  white  man’s  civilization  upon 
their  morals  and  manners.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  Ah  Sin,  like  all  his  fellow-countrjnnen  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  was  a  Cantonese,  and  if  Bret  Harte  had  ever  lived 
in  China,  he  would  never  have  based  his  general  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  race  on  the  character  of  those  slim  and 
restless  southerners. 

These  reflections  are  inspired  by  the  fact  that  another 
very  different  and  equally  misleading  estimate  of  the 
Chinese  as  a  race  has  lately  come  to  be  very  generally 
accepted,  once  more  as  the  result  of  America’s  superficial 
observation  of  the  type  of  Chinese  which  now  frequents 
the  United  States.  Ah  Sin  has  gone,  with  Roaring  Camp, 
but  the  whirligig  of  time  has  brought  in  his  revenges,  and, 
to-day,  his  descendants,  Jefferson  Ping  and  Wellington 
Pong,  are  to  be  found  at  every  American  University,  and 
wherever  the  highbrows  ”  forgather,  playing  the  game 
of  international  politics  with  all  the  fertility  of  resource 
which  Ah  Sin  brought  to  that  of  euchre.  They  are  more 
than  a  match,  in  the  matter  of  finesse,  for  the  best  brajns 
of  Caucasian  diplomacy,  and  adepts  at  concealing  the 
Pea  of  Truth  under  the  Thimble  of  Illusion.  As  easUy  as 
Ah  Sin  mastered  and  elaborated  the  intricacies  of  euchlre, 
they  have  acquired  the  patter  of  international  pacifism 
and  can  reel  you  off  pontifical  theses,  of  the  kind  in  vogue 
at  Washington  or  Geneva,  as  impressively  as  any 
Harvard  professor.  They  play  golf,  dance  in  tuxedos  to 
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the  strains  of  jazz,  take  high  degrees  in  their  stride,  and 
whenever  occasion  offers,  discourse  eloquently  of  racial 
equality,  the  emancipation  of  women,  the  evils  of  the 
opium  trade,  and  whatnot  And  the  western  world,  hug¬ 
ging  its  pet  delusions,  persists  in  regarding  these  intel¬ 
lectual  exotics  as  fair  samples  of  the  general  mentality 
and  morality  of  the  Chinese  prople,  and  deals  with  them 
accordingly.  Like  Bret  Harte,  it  ignores  the  all-important 
truth,  to  which  I  referred  above,  that  the  Orient  who 
comes  under  the  influence  of  the  white  man’s  civilization 
becomes  thereby  demoralized.  This  influence  is  never 
sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  reverting,  sooner  or  later, 
to  type ;  so  long  as  it  prevails,  however,  he  moults,  so  to 
speak,  his  native  plumage  and  divests  himself  of  those 
native  qualities  and  virtues  which  make  the  Chinese,  in 
their  own  land,  so  lovable  and  admirable  a  race,  lliat 
European  sophistication  is  bad  for  the  soul  of  the  East 
is  a  simple  truth  which  needs,  I  think,  no  demonstration. 
It  confronts  the  traveller,  self-evident  and  undeniable,  at 
every  turn  of  the  road,  from  Tokyo  to  Mandalay,  from 
Calcutta  to  Canton.  It  is  equally  undeniable,  though  less 
conspicuous  at  close  range,  in  tiie  semi-westemized  type 
of  Oriental  which  emerges  from  English  and  American 
Universities,  or  from  the  education^  establishments  of 
missionary  societies  in  China. 

Throughout  the  two  centuries  of  our  direct  intercourse 
with  the  Chinese,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the 
character  of  the  race,  with  its  infinite  capacity  for  stoic 
endurance  of  tyrannous  misrule,  has  been  more  patheti¬ 
cally  revealed  than  it  is  to-day ;  never  a  time,  when  the 
dominant  morality  of  the  educated  ruling  class  (outcome 
of  a  social  system  so  rigid  that  it  leaves  no  scope  for 
altruism)  has  asserted  itself  with  such  cynical  indifference 
to  the  pitiful  sufferings  of  the  common  people.  Moreover, 
thanks  to  tfie  indefatigable  propaganda  conducted  by 
the  agents  of  that  ruling  class  abroad,  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  the  permanent  causes  and  results  of 
that  dominant  morality  were  so  generally  misinterpreted 
and  misunderstood.  For  the  last  twenty  years,  China  has 
been  at  tiie  mercy  of  this  or  that  group  of  political  adven¬ 
turers,  ravaged  and  plundered  by  their  hireling  soldiery, 
bled  white  by  their  tax-gatherers  and  compul^ry  loans. 
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The  only  oases  of  ^uity  and  order  to  be  found  in  all 
the  desert  of  desolation  which  they  have  made,  the  only 
places  where  life  and  property  are  still  fairly  safe  from 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler,  are  the  Treaty  Port  ^ttlements, 
protected  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Powers,  and  the 
Manchurian  provinces,  secure  and  prosperous  under  the 
Paxjaponica.  All  this  vast  country  has  been  tiius  ruth¬ 
lessly  devastated,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  a  handful  of 
war-lords  and  politicians,  most  of  whom  have  amassed 
great  wealth  and  placed  it  in  security  abroad.  I 
remember  being  told,  ten  years  ago,  by  one  who  had  been 
Prime  Minister  of  China,  that  the  private  fortunes  of  some 
twenty  men  who  had  fought  or  bought  their  way  to  high 
office  since  the  Revolution  would  then  suffice  to  pay  off 
the  whole  of  China’s  foreign  debt ;  and  the  opportunities 
for  “  squeeze  ”  on  the  grand  scale  exploited  by  these  men 
were  far  less  lucrative  than  those  enjoyed  by  the  present- 
day  leaders  of  the  Kuomintang  at  Nanking.  These  are 
the  broad  facts  of  the  situation,  incontestable;  yet  the 
collective  intelligence  of  Europe  and  America,  misled  by 
the  skilful  propaganda  of  Young  China’s  inteUectuals 
and  by  its  own  idealism,  heeds  them  not,  and  continues 
to  proclaim  its  benevolent  S5nnpathy  for  the  patriotic 
aspirations  of  these  lords  of  misrule.  The  attitude  of 
patient  conciliation  which  it  has  adopted  towards  them 
savours,  indeed,  of  servility.  Press,  pulpit  and  peace 
societies,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  fashionable  ideals  of 
democracy  and  pacifism,  have  combined  to  create  a  most 
effective  smok^oud  of  delusion  about  present-day 
China,  and  especially  about  the  modem-type  mandarin, 
the  shm  intellectual  who  memorizes  the  conventional 
jargon  of  political  idealism  as  readily  as  his  ancestor 
memorized  ffie  Confucian  classics.  As  a  result,  public 
opinion  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  Far  East  is  on 
the  whole  less  accurately  informed  now  than  it  was  in  the 
days  of  ffie  East  India  Company,  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Our  Board-schools  and  our  broadcasters  have  made 
fetiches  of  formulae  and  creeds  of  catchwords,  and  distri¬ 
bute  them  wholesale  to  ffie  rising  generation.  Demos, 
airrived  at  man’s  estate,  has  all  his  tlunking  done  for  him 
by  a  standardized  Press  and  ffie  orthodox  oracles  of 
Savoy  Hill.  What  wonder,  then,  if  his  mind  responds 
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automatic^y  to  the  mass  suggestion  of  a  slogan  ?  It  is 
more  manifestly  true  to-day  than  when  Ro^rt  Soudi 
wrote  that  “the  generahty  of  mankind  is  wholly  and 
absolutely  governed  by  words  and  names,  wi&out  nay 
for  the  most  part  even  against,  the  knowledge  men  have 
of  things.” 

.  But  to  return  to  our  muttons.  The  whole  record  of 
our  relations  with  China  since  the  Washington  Confer¬ 
ence  bears  convincing  testimony  to  the  success  with 
which  the  lineal  descendants  of  Ah  Sin  have  “put  it 
across”  the  political  idealists  of  Geneva  and  Downing 
Street  One  or  two  specific  instances  may  serve,  however, 
to  show  how  wide  is  the  gulf  which  mvides  the  green 
pastures  of  the  sentimental  theorists  from  the  stony  road 
of  reality.  The  most  notable  example  of  collective  gulli¬ 
bility  displayed  by  Europe  in  general,  and  England  in 
particular,  has  been  the  treatment  of  the  opium  traffic. 
Even  in  the  days  of  the  Manchus,  the  mandarinate  never 
ceased  in  its  endeavours  to  persuade  England,  through 
the  medium  of  the  missionary  societies,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  Indian  opium  trade.  Its  proclaimed  purpose  was 
the  highly  moral  one  of  aboUshing  all  traffic  in  the 
noxious  drug,  -but  the  real  object  in  view,  as  many  com¬ 
petent  observers  then  pointed  out,  was  to  secure  a 
mandarin  monopoly  of  traffic  in  the  native-grown  article, 
freed  from  all  foreign  competition.  Having  by  dint  of 
continuous  agitation,  eliimnated  the  -  Indian  trade, 
China’s  official  propagandists  proceeded  to  explain  that 
she  could  not  hope  to  suppress  the  native  opium  business 
unless  the  Powers  conceded  tariff  autonomy.  This  having 
been  achieved  (and  with  it  a  large  increase  of  revenue 
for  the  party  in  power  at  Nanking),  all  pretence  of  any 
intention  to  sacrifice  the  vastly  lucrative  opium  monopoly 
was  abandoned,  except  in  official  documents  for  con¬ 
sumption  abroad.  The  Opium  Suppression  Bureau  is 
now  working  without  concealment,  as  the  Government’s 
chief  agency  for  the  promotion  and  control  of  the  traffic. 
“  All  up  and  down  the  Yangtsze,”  wrote  a  reliable  corre¬ 
spondent  some  weeks  ago,  “  the  movement  of  opium  k 
quite  open.  Foreign  shipping  masters  know  that  it  is 
being  carried  in  their  vessels ;  so  do  the  Customs  outdoor 
men ;  but  neither  dare  interfere,  literaUy  for  the  sake  of 
their  lives.”  So  the  traffic  grows  and  thrives ;  in  more 
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than  one  province,  farmers  are  compell^  to  plant  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  land  with  poppy.  Nor  is  opium  the  only 
drug  that  serves  to  fill  the  mandarin’s  coffers.  A  few 
months  ago  the  League  of  Nations  Advisory  Committee 
had  its  attention  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
Minister  for  the  Interior,  in  i^8,  had  issued  a  permit  to 
an  individual  chemist  for  the  importation  of  four  tons  of 
heroin ;  and  other  similar  cases  might  be  cited.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  business  of  deluding  public  opinion  abroad 
proceeds  as  briskly  as  the  opium  trade  itself.  The  Nan¬ 
king  Suppression  Bureau  has  recently  issued  a  list  of 
drastic  relations,  purporting  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  opium  into  China  by  foreign  steamers  and  aeroplanes. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  directed  the  provincial  authorities 
to  give  their  special  attention  to  opium  smuggling  by 
foreigners,  and  to  furnish  the  head  office  with  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  foreign  smugglers,  etc.,  for  conununication  to 
the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva.  The  League,  no  doubt 
will  be  suitably  impressed,  and  continue,  as  before,  to 
devote  its  benevolent  activities  to  furtherance  of  the 
Nanking  Government’s  purposes.  Its  spokesmen  will 
continue  to  “  tell  the  world  from  Savoy  Hill  that  the 
Government  at  Nanking  is  in  the  han^  of  civilians, 
reformers  all,  and  on  the  high  road  of  progress.  Has  it 
not  recently  given  widespread  publicity  and  a  promise 
of  co-operation  to  Nankmg’s  elaborate  programme  of 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  seaborne  epidemic 
diseases,  and  for  the  organization  of  a  national  public 
health  service  ?  Yet  everyone  in  China  knows  that  this 
imposing  scheme  has  no  more  solid  basis  of  reality  than 
the  Kuomintang’s  Disarmament  Conferences,  and  &at  its 
primary  objective  is  to  secure  a  footing  for  the  Kuomin- 
tang’s  officials  in  the  unplundered  area  of  the  Foreign 
Setdements. 

Again,  the  modem-type  mandarin’s  skill  in  acquiring 
"face”  at  the  expense  of  the  confiding  Caucasian 
was  notably  manifested  last  year,  when  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment  agreed  to  send  a  Naval  Mission  to  China  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  her  to  organize  a  national 
navy.  No  one  with  any  knowledge  of  the  actual  con¬ 
ditions  of  China’s  financial  and  mUitary  administration 
could  have  taken  this  scheme  seriously,  though  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  expected  to  do  so.  On  die  Chinese  side,  it  was 
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obviously  one  of  several  similar  gestures,  impressive  but 
empty,  which  rely  for  their  success  upon  the  sentimental 
optimism  or  the  short  memory  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  On  the  British  side,  it  remains  inexplicable, 
because,  in  the  light  of  repeated  experience,  it  is  mani¬ 
festly  futile.  The  Nanking  Government  does  not  possess 
the  means  or  the  men,  even  if  it  had  the  intention,  to 
organize  a  modem  navy,  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  any 
British  adviser  could  prevent  whatever  ships  they  might 
acquire  from  following  the  example  of  their  predecessors 
and  placing  their  gims  at  the  disposal  of  the  highest 
bidder  among  the  rival  factions.  The  national  navy, 
like  the  national  budget  which  was  to  be  framed  with  the 
advice  of  American  experts,  is  merely  a  phantom  of  the 
mandarin  mind,  the  baseless  fabric  of  an  imposing  edifice 
of  make-believe,  skilfully  designed  to  create  a  world-wide 
impression  of  enlightened  and  progressive  administra¬ 
tion,  and  thus  to  justify  China's  claim  to  rank  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  the  jwwers  of  Christendom.  To  gain 
"  face  ”  by  the  profession  of  laudable  intentions  has  ever 
been  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  art  of  government 
in  China,  which  has  found  expression  in  Imperial  Edicts 
from  time  immemorial ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  beguiling 
the  unsophisticated  foreigner,  it  has  been  brought  to  a 
remarkable  degree  of  effectiveness  under  the  westernized 
section  of  the  Kuomintang,  as  the  result  of  an  elaborate 
technique  of  publicity  and  intensive  propaganda.  By 
this  means  it  has  successfully  exploited  Ae  western 
world’s  sentiments  of  pacifism,  its  sympathy  for  the  ideals 
of  self-determination  and  racial  equality,  and  the  obvious 
reluctance  of  the  Treaty  Powers  to  defend  their  just  rights 
at  the  cost  of  military  adventures.  In  achieving  these 
ends,  the  westernized  mandarin  has  displayed  the  same 
supple  adaptability  which  Ah  Sin  brought  to  bear 
when  gambling  wiA  the  Californian  miners.  The  final 
discomfiture  of  that  taper-fingered  intellectual  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  other  parties  in  the  game,  though 
simple  souls,  were  not  disposed  to  be  deceived.  If  his 
modem  prototypes  have  so  far  succeeded  in  “getting 
away  with  it,”  it  is  chiefly  because  our  political  “  high¬ 
brows  ”  are  apparently  only  too  willing,  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  their  own  “  face,”  to  be  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  the  thing  which  is  not 
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Taxation  and  the  Land 

By  Nelson  Rooke 

By  far  the  most  vital  matters  for  immediate  considera¬ 
tion,  imdoubtedly,  are  unemployment,  taxation  and 
agriculture. 

The  present  Government’s  policy  of  greater  public 
expenditure,  heavier  taxation  and  larger  appropriations 
of  private  capital  in  the  form  of  dea&  duties  indicates 
very  clearly  that  the  course  which  they  have  chosen  is 
the  reckless  one  and  that  caution  has  gone  by  the  board. 
For  agriculture  they  have,  after  considerably  more  than 
a  year  of  office,  produced  no  policy  at  all  comparable 
with  its  needs.  As  stated  in  The  English  Review  in 
June,  the  attempt  to  alleviate  unemployment  by  in¬ 
creased  expendiffire  on  relief  schemes — with  attendant 
heavier  taxation — has  proved  a  failure  and  at  least  one 
public  commission  has  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  such 
expedients. 

It  is  logical  to  assume,  and  past  experience  has  shown, 
that  if  the  practice  is  reversed,  by  relieving  private 
enterprises  and  industries  generally  of  some  of  the 
burdens  of  imperial  and  local  taxation,  they  will  develop 
more  rapidly  and  extensively,  and  consequentiy  will 
employ  in  greater  numbers. 

Quite  apart  from  such  wide  and  important  issues  as 
safeguarding  and  Imperial  Preference,  the  political  party 
which  chooses  to  be  the  first  to  initiate  really  seriously 
the  reduction  of  expenditure  and  the  easing  of  the  weight 
of  taxation  under  which  trade  is  struggling  certainly  will 
be  the  first  to  earn  the  credit  for  diminishing  the  numbers 
of  the  unemployed. 

It  is  not  the  Resent  Government  alone  which  has 
spent  too  freely.  The  habit  of  public  extravagance  took 
its  grip  upon  our  national  system  during  the  war.  Then, 
undeniably,  there  was  excuse;  but,  like  the  taking  of 
certain  drugs  during  an  emergency,  the  practice  must 
c^e  immediately  the  need  is  over,  or  the  results  will  be 
disastrous.  Apart  from  a  few  unheroic  attempts  to 
throw  off  this  thrall  of  spending,  no  Government  since 
the  war  has  realized  its  responsibility  in  this  direction — 
or  its  opportunities.  Each,  successively,  appears  to  have 
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thought  that  public  support  was  to  be  bought  by  public 
spending,  and  the  public  itself  has  even  now  barely 
realized  what  it  is  losing  for  the  “mess  of  pottage” 
termed  “  temporary  relief.” 

Every  man's  birthright  should  be  the  opportunity  to 
work  in  the  capacity  for  which  he  is  most  fitted;  yet, 
willing  and  capable  as  they  may  be,  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  in  Great  Britain  are  deprived  of  this  simple  right, 
largely  through  failure  on  the  part  of  their  legislators 
to  realize  and  apply  the  elementary  principles  of  public 
economy  and  low  taxation. 

Urban  populations,  no  doubt,  are  suffering  most,  and 
it  is  for  them  to  see  at  once  that  their  hope  lies  in  a  re¬ 
covered  industry  amd  that  industry  cannot  recover  unless 
both  public  spending  and  taxation  are  reduced.  It  will 
not  help  their  case  if,  to  the  already  crowded  ranks  of 
unemployed  in  the  cities,  flock  workless  agriculturists. 

Such,  though,  is  the  effect  of  the  direct  attack,  in  the 
shape  of  taxation,  which  is  being  made  upon  agricultural 
land  by  the  present  Government,  both  genersdly  and  in 
particular  in  its  present  Finance  Act 

Perhaps  agriculturists  have  been  too  uncomplain¬ 
ing,  or  perhaps,  like  their  predecessors  when  invaded  by 
William  the  Gjnqueror,  mey  have  lack<^d  combination 
'  and  are  now  to  suffer  for  their  independence.  Whatever 
the  reasons,  the  fact  remains  that  they  have  fallen  too 
easy  a  prey  to  the  depredations  of  a  party,  not  only  out 
of  sympathy  with  their  interests,  but  mtent  upon  replen- 
ishmg  its  overspent  coffers  at  the  expense  of  a  class  from 
which  the  minimum  of  resistance  may  be  expected. 

There  may  not  be  absent,  too,  from  the  minds  of  . 
members  of  this  party  the  thought  of  a  gesture  to  urban 
millions,  of  whom,  from  their  numbers  and  greater 
solidarity,  ffie  Government  stands  in  greater  awe ;  in  fact, 
the  offermg  of  Agricultural  Landownership  as  a  sacrifice, 
which  they  hope  may  be  a  popular  one. 

This  attempt  is  a  belitflement  of  the  intelligence  and 
enlightenment  of  the  countrymen's  feUow-workers  of  the 
town.  Those  who  dwell  in  towns  now  know  the  import¬ 
ance  of  agricultare ;  that  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  nation's 
^jeatest  industries,  by  test  of  numbers  employed,  but  vital 
m  times  of  national  emergency.  The  War  taught  nothing 
more  terribly  important  than  the  need  for  weU-cultivated 
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fields  and  full  folds  in  this  country.  The  grim  fact  of 
scarce  food  and  the  threatening  spectre  of  famine  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  knew  1914  to  1918. 

There  are  thus  at  least  two  grave  reasons,  affecting 
townsmen  as  well  as  countrymen,  against  taxing  agri¬ 
cultural  estates  out  of  existence :  — 

1.  The  employment  of  as  many  of  our  workers  as  pos¬ 
sible  on  the  land. 

2.  Having  available  in  our  own  country  as  large  as 
possible  reserves  of  home-grown  foods. 

To  add  to  the  already  heaw  burdens  upon  agricul¬ 
tural  land  the  final  straws  of  Sections  34  to  38  of  the 
Finance  Act  will  be  further  to  crush  the  attainment  of 
ffiese  two  objects.  Capital  in  agricultural  land  is  funda¬ 
mentally  the  same  as  in  any  o&er  industry ;  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  financing.  Remove  capital  from  any  industry 
and  its  efficiency  must  suffer  in  consequence. 

Country  landowners  have  been  content  for  genera¬ 
tions  to  find  the  capital  represented  by  land  and  its  equip¬ 
ment  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  is  usually  obtained 
in  most  other  industries.  Farmers  have  accepted  willingly 
the  basis  that  they  shall  enjoy  the  use  of  this  capital  at 
low  interest  rates,  and  that  they  in  their  turn  shall  invest 
further  capital  in  such  more  uquid  forms  as  livestock, 
implements  and  manures.  Agncultural  workers,  too, 
accept  (in  addition,  of  course,  to  wages)  the  use  of  such 
part  of  this  capital  as  lies  in  their  cottages  and  gardens. 

The  arrangement  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  It  may 
have  imperfections  and  has  had  varying  degrees  of  suc¬ 
cess,  but  until  something  equally  good  or  better  has  been 
devised  for  its  replacement,  it  will  be  at  their  own  and 
their  country's  peril,  should  a  Socialist  or  any  other 
Government  sweep  it  away. 

Slow,  perhaps,  in  the  past  to  commercialize  their 
undertaking,  agricultural  landowners  have  been  content 
to  take  their  small  return  and  to  nurse  their  estates,  to 
the  advantage  of  all  en^ged  upon  tiiem.  'Hiey  have 
borne  with  remarkably  little  complaint  their  share  and 
more  of  taxation.  A  time  came  when  a  number  could 
afford  to  do  so  no  longer.  Some  of  those  took  tfieir 
capital  out  of  the  land  and  invested  it  elsewhere — ^possibly 
much  of  it  in  undertakings  in  other  countries.  The  re¬ 
sultant  break-up  and  de<&e  in  efificiency  of  such  pro- 
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perties  have  been  seen  by  all,  up  and  down  the  country. 

Other  rural  landowners,  in  a  final  attempt  to  con¬ 
tinue  what  they  considered  to  be  their  obligations  to  farm 
tenants  and  workers  upon  their  estates,  followed  the 
practice  of  industrialists  of  the  towns,  formed  private 
companies  and  transferred  thereto  their  interests  in  their 
businesses — their  lands  and  various  forms  of  ownerships. 

They  did  this  in  an  attempt  to  modernize  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  their  properties  and  to  place  their  imder- 
takings  upon  a  more  up-to-date  footing.  While  not 
attempting  to  shirk  any  reasonable  and  equitable  de- 
man<&  by  the  Exchequer,  they  had  in  view,  naturaUy, 
the  effect  of  such  reorganization  upon  the  amount  of 
taxation  to  be  borne  by  the  land,  and  upon  the  extent  of 
the  capital  confiscations  coming  within  the  term  “  death 
duties  ”  which  the  estates  would  have  to  suffer. 

•  The  former  levy  (taxation)  often  had  no  proper  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  net  amount  receiv^  by  the  proprietor ;  while 
the  latter  (payments  of  death  duties)  are  chance  occur¬ 
rences,  sometimes  happening  in  quick  succession,  causing 
financial  disaster  to  tiie  owner  and  loss  of  security  to 
farmer  and  worker  alike. 

It  seems  that  it  is  now  to  be  in  vain  that  those  having 
capital  in  land  have  taken  the  business-like  course. 
They  who  would  have  held  together  their  estates  and  the 
staffs  of  workers  employed  upon  them  are  not  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  or  even  allow^  to  do  so.  There  is  to  be  a  differ¬ 
entiating  law  between  the  able  business  men  who  keep 
their  capital  in  land  and  distribute  revenue  therefrom  in 
rural  wages  and  the  equally  capable  capitalists  concerned 
with  any  other  forms  of  undertaking.  The  latter  may 
transfer  their  business  interests  to  companies  and  secure 
the  advantages  which  the  Companies  Acts  intended  ftey 
should  enjoy,  while  the  former,  because — and  only 
because — their  businesses  comprise  land,  are  now  to  lie 
specially  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  those  same 
Companies  Acts,  which  were  meant  just  as  much  for 
them,  and  with  no  such  invidious  distinctions  as  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  now  seeks  to  impose.  The  sections 
of  the  new  Finance  Act,  already  referred  to,  isolate  very 
definitely  the  business  of  landownership  and  administra¬ 
tion  from  every  other  form  of  business  undertaJcing  in 
matters  of  company  law  and  public  taxation. 
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Whereas  shares  in  businesses  other  than  that  of  land- 
ownership  will  be  valued  for  death  duties,  having  regard 
to  their  income  yield  as  well  as  their  security,  shares  in 
a  private  company  representing  interests  in  land  are  not 
to  be  valued  simply  on  the  share  or  income  basis,  but 
the  land  itself  may  be  valued  upon  the  old  amd  often  un¬ 
fair  and  unbusinesslike  basis  of  a  fixed  annual  value  and 
a  definite  number  of  “  years’  purchase.”  This  method 
uses  the  statutory  ”  net  annuad  vadue  ”  which  exists  for 
income  taix  purposes  (amd  which  admost  invariably,  is 
higher  than  the  actuad  net  income),  and  multiplies  it  by 
am  arbitrary  figure.  The  result  often  gives  no  read  indica¬ 
tion  of  capitad  vadue,  the  accepted  test  for  which  in  most 
o&er  businesses  is  (in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  ”  safety  ” 
factor)  the  net  aunount  it  will  yield,  plus  any  element  of 
capital  appreciation  which  may  exist.  In  the  case  of 
agriculturad  land,  the  latter  feature  usuadly  is  negligible. 

Similarly,  for  purposes  of  taix,  “a  net  annual 
vadue”  is  &e  baisis,  amd  certain  statutoty  deduc¬ 
tions  are  adlowable;  but,  while  in  most  business  com- 
pamies  a  hundred-amd-one  deductions  are  legitimate  amd 
proper,  before  a  net  taxable  dividend  is  declared,  deduc¬ 
tions  adlowable  for  lamd  and,  it  seems,  for  lamded  com- 
pamies,  are  restricted  to  certadn  statutory  ones  only. 

In  fact  land  amd  lamdownership  are  not  to  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  “  rationalize,”  though  that  is  the  catcWord  which 
is  to  perform  feats  of  alchemy  for  industry  generadly. 

That  the  provisions  of  the  Compamies  Acts  contem¬ 
plated  no  such  distinctions  is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that 
the  Inlamd  Revenue  authorities  have  for  years  accepted 
large  sums  in  registration  fees,  ad  valorem  duties  and 
stamp  duties,  in  respect  of  the  incorporation  of  landed 
estate,  companies  and  the  transactions  attending  such 
operations.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  bona  fides  of 
such  registrations.  Had  there  been,  would  they  have  been 
acc^ted  at  Somerset  House  when  tendered  ? 

The  motives  for  this  singling  out  for  attack  are  not 
based  on  reason,  business  prmciples,  law  or  equity.  They 
are  those  of  a  party  happening  for  the  moment  to  be  in 
power,  which  has  ^own  hostility  to  landownership  and 
which  feels  it  necessary  to  ^ve  tangible  effect  to  its  views 
while  opportunity  lasts.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  in  doing 
so  they  appear  to  lose  sight  of  consequences.  .Were  they 
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to  injure  only  their  bites  noires,  agricultural  landowners, 
all  might  not  be  so  bad ;  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
circumstances,  landowners  as  a  cl^  are  likely  to  suffer 
the  least,  while  farmers  and  agricultural  workers  are 
bound  to  be  most  seriously  affected. 

To  begin  with,  the  owner  of  the  land  may,  if  forced, 
adopt  the  principle  (repugnant  to  his  best  nature-yother- 
wise  why  has  he  suffered  so  long  ?)  of  “  sauve  qui  pent” 
He  may  remove  his  capital  from  land  and  place  it  at 
better  interest,  where  it  will  give  him  little  furtiier  bother 
and  infinitely  fewer  responsibilities. 

Farmers,  on  the  contrary,  can  rarely  detach  their 
capital  and  interests  from  the  soil  without  a  risk  of  loss 
too  grave  to  consider.  They  must  remain  in  their  farms, 
or  go  under,  and,  if  compelled  by  circumstances,  they 
must  go  in  deeper  still.  Tney  must  buy  their  holdings  if 
their  owner  sells — or  give  them  up.  If  they  buy,  they 
must,  as  a  rule  (since  reserves  built  up,  perhaps  during 
the  war  years,  have  long  since  disappeared),  use  capital 
which  should  be  in  livestock,  implements,  crops  and 
manures  for  purchasing  freehold  and  permanent  equip¬ 
ment.  They  must  do  this,  or  borrow  the  money  and 
mortgage  their  newly-acquired  farms.  Whichever  they 
do,  they  will,  it  will  be  found,  be  pa5dng  some  5  per  cent, 
for  the  use  of  land,  house,  buildings  and  permanent 
equipment,  which  had  cost  them  2^  per  cent,  or  3  per  cent, 
under  the  old  system. 

Handicapp^  by  this  initial  financial  disadvantage, 
they  will  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  cultivate  their 
farms  so  efficiently  as  formerly  and  to  employ  so  full  a 
staff  of  labourers  as  they  once  did.  Added  to  this,  they 
will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  comply  with  their  new 
obligation  to  keep  the  house,  buildings,  drains,  etc.,  in 
a  proper  state  of  insurance  and  repair — ^a  duty  formerly 
falling  to  their  landlords.  Therefore,  less  farm-workers, 
masons,  carpenters,  drainers  and  plumbers  will  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Further  workers  to  be  dispensed  with  will  be 
the  “  amenity  ”  staffs — gamekeepers,  gardeners,  grooms 
and  household  servants,  who  found  employment, 
homes  and  wages  when  owners  were  resident  on  their 
estates.  None  of  these  employees  under  the  old  regime 
was  forgotten  when  age  or  infirmity  came  their  way. 
They  and  their  dependants  rarely,  in  the  past,  have 
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looked  in  vain  to  the  head  of  the  estate  for  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  support.  Pensions  and  safe  retirements  have 
followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  lives  of  service  for  the 
estate’s  welfare. 

Can  all  these  things  continue?  In  proportion  as 
fresh  impositions  are  heaped  upon  landed  estates,  they 
most  certainly  must  come  to  an  end.  Not  merely  a  few, 
but  innumerable  instances  from  every  part  of  the 
country  can  be  given  of  landowners  giving  up  the  unequal 
struggle  and  parting  with  their  properties.  A  conunon 
sequence  of  events  then  is :  — 

I.  A  speculator  buys  the  whole  estate  at  an  “  upset  ” 
price. 

.  2.  The  purchaser  "  lots  ”  the  estate  and  offers  it  for 
resale  piecemeal. 

3.  ^tate  employees,  perhaps  50  or  100  or  more  of 
them  on  any  one  estate,  are  given  notice  to  leave  both 
their  occupations  and  their  homes. 

4.  Farm  tenants  are  forced  to  buy  their  holdings  or 
leave  them — ^those'  who  cannot  raise  the  capital  must 
leave. 

.  5.  Home  farms  are  sold,  and  leading  pedigree  studs, 
flocte  and  herds  (highly  important  to  the  prosperity  of 
British  agriculture)  are  dispersed. 

6.  Parks  and  woodlan<K  are  felled  and,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  not  replanted. 

7.  Mansions  are  closed  and  these  considerable  sources 
of  employment,  local  spending  and  contribution  to  in¬ 
numerable  charities  are  remove. 

8.  Many  who  have  lost  their  posts  drift  to  the  cities 
to  try  to  find  fresh  jobs. 

9.  Local  and  imperial  taxation  (i.e.  the  general  body 
of  topayers)  has  to  take  up  the  burden,  once  uncom¬ 
plainingly  shouldered  by  the  landowners,  of  supporting 
the  many  who  caimot  find  fresh  employment  or  are  no 
longCT  capable  of  working. 

■  The  consistent  ignoring  of  these  things  on  the  part  of 
those  responsible  for  governing  is  so  grave  that  one 
wonders  whether  the  charitable  view  that  it  is  due  to 
their  lack  of  understanding  is  not  an  error.  It  compels 
one  to  suspect  that  actually  it  is  an  attempt  by  them  to 
trade  upon  what  they  believe  is  the  ignorance  of  town- 
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dwellers  upon  rural  matters,  in  order  to  foster  support 
for  legislation  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  a  particular 
class,  blind  to  the  greater  harm  done  not  only  to  agri¬ 
cultural  workers,  but  to  everyone  in  the  kingdom. 

If  the  Socialist  Government  had  an  alternative  system 
to  replace  and  supersede  that  of  landlord,  tenant  and 
worker,  which  has  for  so  long  kept  Great  Britain  pre¬ 
eminent  as  an  agricultural  country,  their  policy  of  taxing 
out  of  existence  agricultural  lanmords  might  command 
attention ;  but  they  offer  none,  'l^ey  can  destroy,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  the  skill  or  even  the  wish  to 
rebuild.  Not  even  Nationalization,  their  avowed  prin¬ 
ciple,  is  to  be  applied  in  substitution.  If  it  were,  what  an 
opportunity  offers  for  acquiring  land  instead  of  cash  in 
payment  of  death  duties  upon  agricultural  properties ! 

They  decline  land — and  demand  cash.  Land  is 
capital  and  yields  low  interest.  They  want  cash,  which, 
though  still  capital,  they  can  use  for  current  expenditure. 

Their  own  principles,  it  seems,  are  forgotten,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fundamental  business  rule  of  retaining 
capital  as  capital  and  using  only  income  for  day-to-day 
expenditure. 

But  the  fact  is  that  Nationalization  is  unlikely  to  be  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  land  problem.  County  Coun¬ 
cil  smallholdings*  schemes  are  difficult  to  administer  with 
any  degree  of  success,  even  with  the  considerable  amount 
of  support  from  imperial  funds  and  the  free  services  of 
the  many  practical  experts  serving  on  their  committees. 

Nor  have  publicly  administered  agricultural  estates 
been  notable  for  their  success. 

To  summarize,  the  agricultural  land  industry  must 
be  relieved  of  taxation  and  not  singled  out  for  especially 
heaw  burdens,  if  it  is  to  survive  in  a  healthy  state.  It 
is  still  to  be  fully  realized  that  agriculture’s  prosperity 
is  the  country's  well-being.  The  present  *'  tiiree-partner- 
ship  "  system  (owner,  farmer,  craftsman)  of  land  cultiva¬ 
tion  should  be  retained  and  encouraged  until  something 
very  much  better  has  been  devised.  The  system  may 
have  imperf^tions,  and,  no  doubt,  much  could  be  done 
to  improve  it;  but  the  greatest  incentive  to  the  landed 
industry,  as  well  as  to  aU  industry,  would  be  relief  from 
taxation  and  innumerable  hampering  restrictions. 
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Transfusion 

By  Godfrey  Locker  Lampson 

What  a  medley  of  contradictory  elements  we  are  !  Our 
friends  would  sometimes  hardly  recognise  ms,  nor  would 
our  foes.  Mrs.  A.,  with  her  charming  daughter,  might 
cease  to  encourage  Mr.  X.,  if  she  knew  all  al^ut  him  and 
could  read  his  thoughts,  while  the  electors  of  Boghole 
would  never  have  chosen  Mr.  C.,  had  they  been  fuUy 
ccumizant  of  his  past.  Even  Aldermen  might  be  in  a  very 
dinerent  position,  if  all  their  records  had  been  laid  bare 
at  the  time  of  their  elevation.  Councillor  Q.,  the  darling 
of  the  Cathedral  Ward,  has  had  his  fun  just  as  much  as 
Henry,  the  barman  of  the  “  Pig  and  Whistle,"  no  better 
and  no  worse;  and  as  for  some  of  the  Justices,  their 
hours  of  relaxation  are  at  times  of  such  a  nature  as  would 
surprise  the  Qerk  if  he  were  told  about  it.  If  you  are 
Mayor  of  a  County  Town,  the  unruly  appetites  are  so 
difficult  to  satisfy  without  exposure  and  inevitable 
public  retribution  that  a  well-ordered  life  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term  results  as  a  matter  of  course.  For  a 
bookmaker,  on  the  other  hand,  or  cinema-actor,  or  poet, 
or  prize-fighter,  the  world  has  different  canons  of 
behaviour  and  thinks  nothing  of  lapses  which  in  other 
persons,  if  discovered,  would  spell  the  end  of  their 
careers.  The  moral  law,  therefore,  may  be  excellent 
discipline  for  the  individual  himself,  but  in  practice  it 
is  not  the  same  law  for  all  and,  within  limits,  the  average 
citizen  can  break  it  with  impunity.  It  aU  dejpends  on 
your  profession.  If  you  are  a  doctor,  avoid  improfessional 
intimacies  with  your  lady  patients ;  if  a  political  candidate, 
keep  out  of  the  divorce  court.  It  is  what  p)eople  expect 
of  you,  or  rather  what  they  expiect  you  not  to  do,  that 
matters.  If  5^00  start  early  with  a  reputation  for  dissolute¬ 
ness,  you  can  go  on  sinning  and  yet  hold  up  your  head; 
but,  if  you  have  been  awarded  a  certificate  for  virtue, 
woe  betide  you  should  you  be  discovered  falsifying  these 
judgments  of  your  moral  worth.  And  yet,  at  Iwttom, 
men  are  much  the  same.  There  are  eirtremes  at  each 
end,  but  the  vast  body  of  humanity  is  compounded  of 
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pretty  equal  proportions  of  good  and  evil.  Some  sudden 
fervour  in  the  blood,  some  seasonal  erethism,  some 
insignificant  dyspeptic  grit,  and  you  would  scarcely 
recognise  the  prim  Robinson  or  decorous  Jones.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  crisis  in  his  fortunes,  some  national 
emergency,  and  your  whole  opinion  of  that  blackguard, 
Thompson,  will  undergo  a  change.  In  fact,  the  balance 
is  very  nicely  adjust^  and  a  httlc  more  here  or  there 
will  at  times  so  alter  a  man's  conduct  that  even  his  best 
friends  or  worst  enemies  will  hardly  know  him  for  the 
same  individual. 

In  this  connection,  I  shall  alwa5rs  remember  a  story 
told  me  by  a  surgeon.  He  was  in  his  consulting-room 
one  day,  waiting  for  a  client  who  had  made  an 
appointment.  At  length,  the  front  door  bell  rang,  the 
door  of  his  room  opened  and  the  visitor  was  announced 
and  walked  in.  He  was  a  big,  coarse-looking  fellow, 
over-dressed,  with  a  low  forehead  and  small,  close-set 
eyes.  There  was  an  air  of  vulgar  aggressiveness  about 
him,  but  with  it  a  certain  lack  of  confidence  that  suggested 
the  coward  and  bully.  Settling  himself  in  a  chair,  with 
two  thick  hands  resting  on  his  Ipiees,  he  began  with  an 
air  of  much  seriousness  to  explain  the  reason  of  his  call. 
He  was  forty-five  years  of  age,  with  a  banking  business 
in  a  small  provincial  town,  a  business  inherited  from  his 
father  and  grandfather.  At  one  time  a  highly  prosperous 
concern,  during  recent  years  it  had  considerably  declined, 
until  it  was  now  in  danger  of  being  ousted  by  a  rival 
institution  that  had  introduced  more  modem  and 
attractive  methods.  The  head  of  this  other  bank  was  a 
Jew  who  from  the  humblest  beginnings  had  risen  to  his 
present  position.  The  visitor,  whom  we  may  c^  John 
Sweal,  was  married  with  a  family.  His  sons  and 
daughters  were  at  the  best  school  in  the  locality,  learning 
to  fill  the  social  and  financial  position  they  had  been 
bom  to,  but  which,  however,  could  never  be  maintained 
unless  some  drastic  step  were  taken  to  pull  the  business 
round.  His  wife,  too,  belonged  to  an  old  county  stock 
and  it  would  almost  break  her  heart,  if  one  of  these  days 
she  were  suddenly  compelled  to  alter  for  the  worse  the 
whole  scheme  of  her  existence.  He  realized  that  his 
temperament  was  unsuited  to  the  building  up  of  a  fortune. 
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He  was  fond  of  pleasure,  of  the  good  things  of 'the  earth; 
He  confessed  he  liked  his  glass  and  could  not  keep  away 
from  other  snares.  The  truth  was  that  he  loved  money 
for  what  it  could  give  him,  but  could  not  make  it.  He 
was  addicted  to  gambling,  although’ he  rarely  had  any 
luck,  and  had  got  used  to  champagne  every  night  of  the 
year.  He  did  not  want  to  give  all  this  up,  for  without  it 
me  would  lose  its  savour.  But  the  people  where  he  lived 
had  got  their  knife  into  him  and  were  doing  their  best  to 
ruin  his  business.  There  were  plenty  of  men,  no  better 
than  himself,  who  were  getting  on.  Unfortunately, 
he  had  beaten  a  dog  that  had  afterwards  died  and  an 
action  had  been  brought  against  him,  and  there  had  also 
been  some  unpleasantness  with  the  local  Hunt.  He  had 
jumped  a  fence  and  landed  near  a  woman  who  was  down 
and,  not  thinking  at  the  time,  had  gone  on.  Some  of 
his  customers  had  removed  their  accounts  and  ‘  were 
trying  to  persuade  others  to  do  the  same,  and  his  partner 
had  threatened  to  withdraw  his  capital.  The  Jew  was 
gradually  stealing  the  business,  watching  for  every 
opportunity  to  step  in,  and  if  it  didn't  stop,  he  would 
soon  be  a  pauper.' 

The  Jews,  he  continued,  were  a  wonderful  people. 
He  had  known  and  watched  several  of  them.  They  had 
the  temperament  and  flair  for  making  money.  They 
smelt  it  out.  What  they  touched  turned  into  gold,  or 
rather  they  never  touch^  anything  unless  it  contained 
gold.  They  worshipped  success  and  demised  failure. 
They  lived  for  material  things,  for  the  solid  advantages 
of  this  world.  Upon  these  they  concentrated  with  an 
avidity  and  single<mindedness  that  nothing  could  elude. 
It  was  in  their  blood,  the  blood  of  the  race.  Indeed,  he 
was  convinced  that  it  was  the  peculiar  composition  of 
this  fluid,  the  quiddity  of  the  corpuscles,  that  endowed 
the  Jews  with  this  gift  of  turning  what  came  their  way 
to  material  account,  that  enabled  them  to  seize  on  and 
make  use  of  eyery  auxiliary  circumstance  that  could 
contribute  to  success.  You  could  see  this  powerful 
current  nourishing  their  noses  and  necks,  and  giving 
a  distinctive  hue  to  the  sclerotic  membrane  and  zygomatic 
surfaces.  The  Jewi^  haemoglobin  attracted,  he  believed, 
more  oxygen,  and  the  red  corpuscles  were  more  active 
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than  in  a  Gentile's  body.  If  he  had  had  the  Jewish 
hsemoglobin  in  his  veins,  his  business  would  be  going  up 
instead  of  down,  the  future  of  his  wife  and  children 
assured,  and  he  would  be  able  to  enjoy  life.  After  long 
deliberation,  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  would  have 
an  operation  performed  for  which  he  was  prepared  to 
pay  any  fee  that  might  in  reason  be  demanded.  He 
wanted  the  blood  of  a  Jew  transferred  into  his  venous 
system,  a  full-blooded  Hebrew  of  his  own  age,  discreet, 
healthy,  virile,  and  of  indubitable  stock.  The  alien 
corpuscles,  once  in  his  veins,  would  multiply  and  supply 
the  deficiency  from  which  he  had  always  suffered. 

The  surgeon,  so  he  told  me,  was  so  astonished  at  this 
proposition  that,  for  the  moment,  he  could  find  nothing 
to  say  and,  indeed,  could  hardly  keep  his  countenance. 
For  the  idea  was  preposterous,  and  this,  although  he  was 
disgusted  by  the  man's  personality,  he  point^  out  to 
his  visitor  as  politely  as  he  could.  He  emphasized  the 
futility  and  fatuity  of  the  scheme,  for  such  an  experiment 
was  chemically,  physiologically  and  empirically  absurd. 
But  Sweal  was  not  to  be  moved.  He  had  recently  read  a 
treatise  which  had  confirmed  him  in  his  resolution,  a 
scientific  work  translated  from  the  German,  which  had 
left  no  doubt  in  his  mind.  He  had  definitely  made  his 
decision  and  the  only  Question  remaining  was,  what 
surgeon  should  be  employed.  My  friend  was  in  a 
dilemma.  There  was  nothing  dangerous  about  the 
operation  under  the  circumstances.  Blood  transfusion 
was  not  an  uncommon  thing.  It  was  the  crazy  nature  of 
the  whole  business  that  made  him  hesitate,  the  useless 
waste  of  blood,  energy,  time  an'S  money,  the  ap(^eictic 
certainty  that  nothing  possibly  could  come  of  it.  If, 
however,  after  such  plain  speaking  on  his  part,  this 
obnoxious  gull  was  still  obdurate  and  bent  upon  the  foUy, 
it  was  hardly  for  him,  the  surgeon,  to  refuse. 

So  it  was  all  arranged.  A  discreet,  pure-blooded  Jew 
was  selected,  in  the  prime  of  middle-life,  robust  and 
vouched  for  by  reliable  sponsors  as  to  his  racial  antece¬ 
dents,  and  the  nursing-home  notified,  where  Sweal  was 
to  go  for  the  short  time  necessary  for  the  treatment.  On 
the  day  fixed  for  the  first  instalment  of  this  unprecedented 
pantomime  a  pinguid,  middle-aged  Hebrew  rang  the  bell 
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of  the  home  and  was  shown  upstairs.  He  looked,  so  the 
surgeon  said,  a  typical  compoimd  of  craft  and  oil.  His 
tribal  and  medical  credentis^  were  in  order  and  he  had 
produced  a  certificate  from  one  of  the  elders  of  his 
synagogue  attesting  to  his  doctrinal  hona  fdes  and  moral 
worth.  Sweal  and  the  surgeon  had,  however,  one 
surprise.  The  former,  especially,  had  anticipated  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  in  stril^g  a  bargain  when  it  came  to 
the  fixing  of  the  exact  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Jew.  But 
this  did  not  arise.  The  Israehte,  the  banker  had 
predicted,  would  place  so  high  an  estimate  upon  the 
fertilizing  blood  stream,  the  incomparable  ichor  which 
he  had  iiffierited  from  his  Abrahamic  forefathers,  that  he 
would  certainly  insist  upon  so  much  an  ounce.  Indeed, 
the  banker  had  feared  that  for  every  quarter-of-a-pint 
over  the  first,  the  Jew  would  demand  that  the  price 

Sir  ounce  should  be  increased  in  an  ever-ascending  scale. 

e  had  made  certain  that  there  would  be  protracted 
computations  and  discussions,  and  imavoidable  surrenders 
to  this  Shylock  all  along  the  line.  In  fact,  he  had  even 
seemed  pleased  at  the  idea,  for  the  greater  the  display  of 
greed  and  tenacity  by  the  other  party,  the  more  value  he 
considered  he  would  be  getting  for  his  money.  But  in 
these  conjectures  he  had  gone  astray.  He  and  the  surgeon 
had  never  met  a  Jew  like  this  one.  Although  the  latter 
looked  the  part  to  perfection,  his  psychological  make-up 
seemed  to  be  in  total  contradiction.  He  said  that  he 
desired  to  be  fair.  How  much  did  they  think  the 
convenience  worth?  He  hoped  from  his  heart  that  the 
transfusion  would  do  the  gentleman  good.  He  would 
gladly  have  given  his  bfbod  for  next  to  nothing,  had  it 
not  been  that  he  was  in  temporary  straits  and  that  his 
wife  was  about  to  be  confined.  If  the  transfusion  was 
not  satisfactory,  he  would  be  only  too  pleased  on  a 
subsequent  occasion  to  let  it  be  repeated  free  of  cost. 
The  banker  was  taken  smartly  aback,  and  so  forsooth 
was  the  surgeon.  Could  this,  indeed,  be  the  Hebrew  of 
tradition,  the  real  article  ?  And  yet  there  was  no  doubt 
about  the  racial  genuineness  of  this  quiet  little  man.  He 
had  been  selected  from  a  dozen  other  candidates  and  the 
outward  characteristics  of  his  tribe  were  stamped  all 
over  him.  So  Sweal  put  this  altruistic  attitude  down 
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to  some  peculiarly  subtle  form  of  Jewish  cunning,  which 
he  could  not  at  the  moment  fathom,  and  suggested  an 
inclusive  fee  considerably  below  the  original  figure  which 
he  had  expected  he  would  have  to  pay. 

Everything  now  being  settled,  the  first  blood  trans¬ 
ference  took  place,  for  the  treatment  was  to  last  for  about 
a  fortnight  with  intervals  between  the  separate  decantings. 
The  Gentile's  blood  gushed  forth  and  the  Israelitish 
stream  flowed  in  to  irrigate,  as  the  former  hoped,  his 
vascular  and  facultative  processes  with  the  fecundating 
elements  of  Hebrew  guile.  The  nurses,  who  had  not 
been  let  into  the  secret,  disliked  the  manners  of  their 
patient  as  much  as  his  conversation  and  reported  that 
during  the  time  he  was  in  the  home  he  read  the  financial 
Press  all  day  long,  feeling  his  nose  all  over  at  intervals 
and  hunching  his  shoulders  with  hands  outspread  and 
palms  upwards,  as  though  he  were  displa3dng  his  wares 
at  some  Eastern  bazaar.  When  the  whole  transaction 
was  completed,  the  fees  were  paid,  the  parties  separated, 
and,  so  far  as  the  surgeon  knew,  none  of  them  ever  had 
met  again.  News,  however,  had  occasionally  trickled 
through  to  him  from  a  friend  who  lived  in  the  same  town 
as  the  banker.  It  appeared  that  Sweal’s  bank  was  now 
on  a  rather  more  prosperous  footing  owing  to  the 
activities  of  a  new  partner  who  had  come  forward  and 
not  only  put  fresh  capital  into  the  business,  but  also  his 
brains.  ^  far  as  Sweal  himself  was  concerned,  he  had, 
in  his  friend’s  opinion,  become  an  altered  man.  In  the 
old  days  he  had  been  grasping,  close-fisted,  self-indulgent, 
incompetent.  He  had  been  easily  the  most  detested 
personality  of  the  whole  countr5^ide.  There  was  hardly 
a  fault  of  which  this  Christian  had  not  been  guilty.  In 
the  first  place,  he  had  been  an  imabashed  and  intolerable 
snob.  Friends  were  dropped  as  soon  as  they  were  of  no 
more  use  and  he  had  fawned  upon  those  who  were 
socially  his  superiors  and  who  only  laughed  at  him  for 
his  pains.  He  had  never  spoken  to  anyone  unless  for 
some  purpose  of  his  own  advantage.  He  had  periodically 
cut  out  from  the  list  even  of  nodding  acquaintances  all 
those  whom  he  thought  never  likely  to  be  able  to  serve 
him,  and  his  sole  criterion  of  human  value  had  been  that 
of  recognized  success.  In  a  man  of  great  attainments 
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such  conduct,  although  repellent,  might  have  been 
endured  by  those  who  either  admired  or  needed  him. 
But,  in  his  case,  there  had  been  nothing  to  recommend 
this  odious  and  pertinacious  cad.  He  had  had  no  ability 
and  no  fortune,  nothing  to  his  credit,  either  moral  or 
material.  He  had  been  a  drunkard  and  loose  liver,  a 
coward  in  the  himting  held  and  an  insufferable  toady, 
and  the  community  in  general  had  hated  and  despised 
him. 

What  was  the  position  now?  The  man’s  character 
seemed  to  have  undergone  a  complete  metamorphosis, 
whether  owing  to  the  death  of  his  wife  or  some  other  cause, 
he  could  not  say.  Although  his  business  reputation  stood 
no  higher,  for  the  partial  recovery  of  the  bank’s  fortunes 
was  ^own  to  be  owing,  not  to  his  own  capacity,  but  to 
that  of  his  partner,  the  world’s  opinion  of  him  had 
changed.  He  was  still  incompetent,  but  now  beloved. 
He  was  kindly,  unselfish,  open-handed,  slightly  imcon- 
ventional  and  with  friends  in  every  class.  The  only 
criticism  heard  was  that  he  was  too  simple  and 
unsuspecting :  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  duped  by 
those  who  were  more  unscrupulous  and  greedy  than 
himself,  and  that  his  charities,  well-intentioned  though 
they  were,  were  distributed  without  sufficient  regard  to 
individual  merits.  He  was  imposed  and  sponged  upon  by 
every  wastrel  with  a  good  tale,  until  the  state  of  his 
personal  finances  was  such  that  he  had  had  to  move  into 
a  smaller  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  He  had 
grown  a  beard  and  his  hair  was  now  long  and  grey,  and 
his  clothes  were  sometimes  so  shabby  that  his  friends 
had  to  remonstrate  and  appeal.  One  incident,  however, 
above  all  others  had  endeared  him  to  the  whole  population 
of  the  district.  At  the  local  theatre,  twelve  months 
previously,  a  fire  had  broken  out.  He  had  been  sitting 
in  the  dress  circle.  On  the  alarm  being  given,  there  had 
been  a  frenzied  stampede  to  the  various  exits,  but  he 
had  kept  his  seat.  The  crowd  had  become  so  mad  with 
terror  that  several  women  and  children  and  been  crushed 
and  injured.  Sweal  had  then  forced  his  way  into  the  thick 
of  it,  released  some  of  the  weaker  ones  and  got  them 
down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  building.  He  had  then 
dashed  back  to  succour  others  who  were  in  the  upper 
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galleries  and  in  a  still  worse  plight.  Over  and  over  again 
he  had  emerged  carrying  a  woman  or  a  child.  The  theatre, 
in  the  end,  had  been  completely  gutted.  He  was  almost 
the  last  to  leave,  fWith  his  clothes  tom,  his  hair  singed  and 
both  hands  severely  burnt.  This  deed  would  never  be 
forgotten.  The  local  people  wanted  to  give  him  an 
ovation,  but  the  next  day  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
for  he  had  left  home  for  an  unknown  destination  and  only 
returned  a  few  weeks  later  when  the  excitement  had  died 
down. 

The  surgeon  had  made  no  comment  at  the  time  and 
knew  not  what  to  think.  Had  the  Jew’s  blood  indeed 
wrought  a  transformation,  but  done  but  half  its  work? 
Or  had  the  fusion  of  the  two  incongruous  streams  effected 
some  chemical  metastasis  in  the  Israelitish  fluids,  neutral¬ 
izing  the  racial  genius  and  mving  free  play  to  certain 
other  spiritual  tendencies?  He  had  pondered  it  many 
times,  but  never  found  an  answer. 


Sir  Edward  Elgar 

By  Robert  H.  Hull 

The  advent  of  Elgar,  historically  considered,  was  timely. 
Dwindling  vitality  had  attended  die  evolution  of  mid- 
Victorian  music.  The  strength  which  remained  derived 
chiefly  from  a  close  pursuance  of  tiie  Teutonic  tradition. 
Church  music,  in  particular,  had  fallen  into  a  decline. 
Reflections  of  the  work  of  Brahms  and  Mendelssohn 
were  to  be  found  in  plenty,  but  they  possessed  litfle  of 
the  clarity  or  permanence  of  the  writings  upon  which 
they  were  modelled.  Sentimentality  was  being  mistaken 
widely  for  sentiment.  Music  of  a  devotional  character 
was  tending  to  rely  more  and  more,  for  its  ultimate 
appeal,  upon  a  form  of  address  unheal&y  in  its  emotion- 
au^.  The  intense  vigour  and  elevated  thought  of  Parry 
did  much  to  repeal  &is  condition  of  stagnancy,  but  his 
example  was,  to  a  great  extent,  isolated.  Unsupported 
he  could  scarcely  hope  to  achieve  the  renaissance  which, 
at  that  time,  British  music  so  urgently  required.  At  this 
critical  moment  a  new  and  vital  force  became  manifest 
in  the  personality  and  work  of  a  young  composer, 
Edward  Elgar. 

Elgar’s  contribution  was  especially  striking  because 
he  contrived  successfully  to  fuse  the  most  enduring 
elements  of  classicism  with  a  personal  idiom  whose 
novelty  was  equalled  by  its  power.  Among  contempor¬ 
aries,  many  of  whom  clung  to  a  decaying  tradition,  his 
distinctive  gifts  stood  out  sharp  and  clear.  Iconoclasm 
was  not  consciously  his  object.  Like  the  greatest  of  his 

Eredecessors,  Elgar  accepted  the  essence  of  a  musical 
eritage.  With  the  development  of  personality  individual 
features  have  grown  in  strengA.  The  mature  work  of 
Elgar  is  remarkable  for  concise  thought  and  superb 
craftsmanship  of  a  quality  at  all  times  rare.  Its  beauty, 
aloof  yet  profound,  testifies  eloquently  to  the  security 
which,  with  few  departures,  marks  the  evolution  of  this 
composer’s  genius. 

Although  it  was  in  the  “  Enigma  ”  Variations  that 
the  full  development  of  Elgar’s  powers  first  became 
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apparent,  his  earlier  works  possess  an  interest  which  is 
musical  no  less  than  historical.  The  “  Frois^rt  ”  Over¬ 
ture  (Op.  19)  is  conspicuous  for  a  melodic  gift  pro- 
nounceoly  individual;  an  exceptional  sense  of  appro- 

friate  orchestration ;  and  a  vital  conception  of  romance, 
ts  vivid  portrayal  of  chivalrous  exploits  convinces  by 
means  of  a  v^our  free  from  bombast  The  “  Serenade  " 
for  Stringed  Orchestra  (Op.  20)  exhibits  a  similar  assur¬ 
ance  of  touch.  The  second  movement  contains  an  ex¬ 
quisite  melo^  notable  for  that  poetic  feeling  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Elgar  at  his  best ;  and  the  work  as  a  whole 
is  compact  with  promise  of  the  inventive  powers  which, 
later,  were  more  remarkably  displayed. 

The  interest  of  Elgar’s  cantatas  is  incidental  rather 
than  sustained.  In  “The  Black  Knight”  (Op.  25)  and 
”  King  Olaf  ”  (Op.  30)  the  choice  of  text  is  by  no  means 
impeccable,  and  this  self-imposed  handicap  largely  de¬ 
feats  a  happy  realization  of  the  composer’s  purpose. 

”  The  Banner  of  St  George  ”  (Op.  33)  stresses  overmuch 
the  formal  and  obvious  aspect  of  patriotism.  It  stands 
.  in  striking  contrast  to  the  nobility  of  thought  belonging 
to  Elgar’s  truly  national  attainments.  “Caractacus^ 
(Op.  35)  suffers  from  a  poor  hbretto  and  a  certain  lack 
of  homogeneity.  The  angularity  of  the  vocal  writing  is 
bom  of  incautiousness  rather  than  necessity.  The  com¬ 
poser  does  not  seem,  at  this  stage,  entirely  to  have 
realised  that  what,  orchestrally,  is  apt  enough  may  prove 
ill-chosen  when  expressed  in  vocal  terms.  Nevermeless 
the  exi)erience  gamed  through  these  endeavours  was 
bringing  Elgar  rapidly  to  maturity.  It  will  be  conven¬ 
ient,  from  this  point  onwards,  to  consider  his  prominent 
orchestral  and  choral  works  imder  a  division  into  two 
separate  groups. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  ”  Eni^a  ”  Variations 
(Op.  36)  it  was  immediately  clear  that  Elgar  had  written 
a  masterpiece.  They  consist,  as  is  now  well-known,  of 
a  broad,  clearly  contrasted  theme,  very  characteristic  of 
El^r  in  its  melodic  line,  and  fourteen  variations,  each  of 
which  is  a  perfectly  fashioned  miniature.  In  the  course 
of  these  Variations  Elgar  explores  an  immense  range  of 
orchestral  possibility  and  depicts  every  ^ade  of  emotion. 
[Whether  one  turns  to  the  brilliant  and  vigorous  seventh 
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variation;  to  the  wwiderful  dignity  and  compeUing 
beauty  of  the  nindi ;  or  to  the  enchanting  delicacy  of  the 
tenth,  the  handiwork  of  genius  is  equally  apparent  This 
composition  has  been  described  as  the  toest  set  of  Varia¬ 
tions  in  British  music ;  and  the  superlative  is  not  mis¬ 
placed 

Elgar’s  Pomp  and  Circumstance  ’’  Marches  (Op.  39) 
represent  a  spirited  attempt  to  redeem  the  military 
march  from  the  banalities  with  which  it  is  too  often 
associated.  Their  quality  is  varied.  The  first  two  are 
tile  most  striking.  No.  i  is  probably  the  best  of  the  set. 
We  find  somethmg  of  its  cheerful  mood  reappearing  in 
the  "  Cockaigne  ”  Overture  (Op.  40).  The  composer  here 
indcates  plebeian  life  without  falling  into  a^tic  vul¬ 
garity.  The  wezdness  of  “  Cockaigne  ”  lies  in  a  failure  to 
develop  material.  Otherwise  it  is  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
work,  full  of  robust  joviality,  evincing  an  orchestral 
treatment  as  brilliant  as  it  is  resourceful. 

The  “  Introduction  and  Allegro  for  Strings  ”  (Op.  47) 
illustrates  vividly  Elgar's  exceptional  aptitude  for  that 
instrumental  combination.  The  “  Introduction,”  though 
it  opens  boisterously,  is  mainly  a  quiet  movement 
broadly  conceived.  It  is  a  fine  study  in  tranquil  beauty. 
The  ”  Allegro  ”  reveals  the  alternation  of  dazzling  and 
majestic  qualities,  and  includes  an  expansion  of  forcible 
counterpoint.  Throughout  this  work  Elgar  maintains 
an  exalted  artistic  standard,  preserving  a  value  of 
content  as  attractive  as  it  is  permanent. 

”  Symphony  No.  i  in  A  flat  ”  (Op.  55)  provides  assur¬ 
ing  evidence  mat  Elgar  loses  none  of  his  power  when 
writing  on  an  extended  scale.  A  strong  architectural 
sense  ensures  homogeneity,  and  a  profusion  of  detail  is 
not  allowed  to  obscure  the  main  purpose  of  the  structure. 
The  ”  Nobilmente  ”  passages  in  the  first  movement  have 
been  characterized  by  some  critics  as  grandiose.  Ad¬ 
mittedly  a  striving  towards  conscious  dignity  is  liable  to 
betray  Elgar  into  pomposity,  but  these  occasions  belong 
more  to  has  styled  patriotic  music,  and  the  Symphony 
largely  escapes  this  tendency.  So  much  is  assured  by 
the  ordered  restraint  with  wluch  the  material  is  set  forth. 
Where  the  Sj^phony  is  most  brilliant  it  is  often  most 
thoughtful.  The  slow  movement  owes  its  acknowledged 
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beauty  to  sincere  reflection  and  an  astonishing  emotional 
depth.  Even  here  Elgar  is  dif&dent  about  effecting  fully 
a  self-revelation,  which  factor  helps  to  account  for  the 
feeling  of  mystery  pervading  his  utterance.  In  result 
the  “Symphony  in  A  flat”  may  readily  impress  the 
listener  as  an  achievement  of  great  strength  and  thought, 
though  much  remains  to  be  discovered  only  through  the 
medium  of  a  closer  examination.  Each  such  discovery 
may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  to  illustrate  more 
positively-  the  remarkable  genius  of  the  composer.  His 
occasional  sombre  profundity  is  remote  from  obscurant¬ 
ism.  Equally  the  passages  of  the  S^phony  which  com¬ 
mand  by  their  brilliance  are  wholly  free  from  meretri¬ 
cious  devices  whose  attraction  is  superficial  or  bom  of 
vulgarity. 

The  “  Concerto  in  B  minor,  for  Violin  and  Orches¬ 
tra  ”  (Op.  6i)  is  spiritually  akin  to  the  “  S5miphony  in 
A  flat  ”  and,  in  a  sense,  forms  its  complement  The  un¬ 
usual  knowledge  of  the  potentialities  of  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  displayed  by  Elgar  in  the  “Introduction  and 
Allegro  "now  appears  considerably  developed  in  strength 
and  artistic  expression.  In  his  hands  concerto  form  is 
given  a  novel  vitality.  The  proportions  are  symphonic, 
masterly  in  outline,  and  resplendent  in  thought  and  de¬ 
tail  The  orchestration,  though  rich,  is  never  excessive. 
An  almost  perfect  balance  is  maintained  between  tiie 
solo  executant  and  the  instrumentalists.  The  thematic 
development  is  complex,  but  finely  wrought  Its  evohir 
tion  has  the  appearance  of  severd  miniature  and  deli¬ 
cately  modellM  spans  which  combine  to  fonn  a  stmc- 
ture  conspicuous  for  unity  of  ideal.  Virtuosic  pyro¬ 
technics  are  studiedly  avoided.  Lofty  inspiration  is  a 
consistent  feature.  Viewed  in  its  entirety  this  work  yields 
a  beauty  as  noble  in  pure  art  as  in  regard  to  more  formal 
requirements. 

“  Symphony  No.  2  in  E  flat  ”  (Op.  63)  bears  a  nature 
directly  opposite  to  that  of  its  predecessor.  It  is  con¬ 
cerned  hardly  at  all  with  deep  problems.  The  general 
impression  is  one  of  spontaneous  gaiety.  This  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  common  to  each  of  the  four  movements,  not- 
wthstanding  the  sense  of  tranquil  reflection  discernible 
in  the  “  Adagio.”  The  view  has  gained  favour  that  this 
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Symphony  is  the  finer  of  the  two.  It  is  characterized 
by  such  ease  of  expression  and  felicity  of  thought  that, 
at  first  sight,  the  finding  may  seem  justified.  On  con¬ 
sideration  it  seems  a  little  idle  to  attempt  any  direct 
comparison  between  works  which  do  not  compete  with 
one  another  in  mood.  Each  has  magnificent  qualities  to 
offer  which  the  other  lacks.  The  disturbing  and  search¬ 
ing  elements  of  the  “Symphony  in  A  flat"  may  act 
against  certainty  of  form  when  opp(»ed  to  the  undoubted 
formal  unity  of  its  successor.  Against  this  the  latter  is 
more  immemate  in  its  attractions,  ffie  former  more  urgent 
in  ultimate  meaning.  Account  has  also  to  be  taken  of 
whichever  aspect  of  Elgar’s  music  hapj^ns  to  be 
strongest  in  its  address  to  the  individual.  The  thought 
offer^  by  each  Symphony  is  a  sufficient  pleasure  to 
accept  to  preclude  the  necessity  for  forcing  ffiese  works 
into  a  rivgdry  unjustified  by  art  or  circumstances. 

The  “Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  violoncello  and 
orchestra  ”  (Op.  85)  was  considered  disappointing  at  its 
first  performance,  and  the  comparative  failure  to  attract 
cannot  be  attributed  entirely  to  external  conditions.  The 
material  is  not  remarkable  for  its  musical  significance 
and  the  treatment  of  the  solo  instrument,  in  avoiding 
virtuosity,  is  apt  to  become  dull.  Moments  of  beauty 
are  intermittent  rather  than  continuous.  Yet  the  Con¬ 
certo  is  not  ill-written  since  Elgar,  notwithstanding 
fluctuations  in  inventive  qualities,  is  invariabty  a  superb 
craftsman  in  his  mature  work.  If  the  'Cello  Concerto  is 
not  among  the  most  notable  testimonies  to  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  at  least  it  does  not  appreciably  detract  from  the 
honour  rightly  said  to  be  his. 

Of  Elgar’s  oratorios  it  is  probable  that  “  The  Dream 
of  Gerontius  ’’  (Op.  38)  has  won  for  the  composer  the 
CTeatest  and  most  just  fame.  Neither  “  The  Apostles  ’’ 
(Op.  49)  nor  “The  Kingdom”  (Op.  51),  admirable 
though  tiiey  are,  provide  the  unbroken  elevation  of  style 
and  thought  associated  with  the  setting  of  Newman’s 
poem.  It  is  difficult,  now,  to  realize  that  doctrinal  contro¬ 
versy  should  ever  have  interfered  with  its  proper  accept¬ 
ance.  As  more  than  one  writer  has  pointed  out,  an 
artistic  masterpiece  like  “  Gerontius  ”  is  above  and  re¬ 
mote  from  any  confines  peculiar  to  the  circumstances 
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of  theological  dispute.  Agair  to  some  people  the 
spirituality  of  the  work  is  oppressive.  This  view  has  to 
be  acknowledged  as  an  allowance  for  temperamental 
disposition,  but  it  has  singularly  little  connection  with 
the  purely  musical  aspect  which  is  all  that,  here,  we  are 
concerned  to  discuss. 

The  strength  of  "  The  Dream  of  Gerontius  ”  lies  in 
its  convincing  sincerity ;  the  embodiment  of  a  satisf5^g 
vision  presented  through  finely  controlled  imaginative 
powers;  and,  above  all,  an  unerring  sense  of  beauty. 
The  orchestral  writing  excels  both  in  content  and 
design.  From  a  vocal  stanc^int  there  are  few  depar¬ 
tures  from  success.  The  "Demon”  chorus  is  miscal¬ 
culated  realism,  but  the  failure  is  isolated.  The  grandeur 
of  the  work  in  its  entirety  overshadows  all  occasional 
shortcomings.  For  the  most  part  the  detail  is  excellently 
contrived.  Elgar  appreciates  minutely  the  emotional 
characteristics  of  the  text,  and  brings  to  it  an  exalted 
loveliness  beyond  anything  which  it  may  be  said  other¬ 
wise  to  possess.  The  permanent  worth  of  his  achieve¬ 
ment  is  beyond  denial. 

Elgar  has  written  a  certain  amount  of  music  si^ific- 
ally  patriotic  in  design.  It  is  invariably  well  suited  to 
the  purpose,  and,  from  this  angle,  does  not  merit  the 
scorn  so  often  misdirected  against  it.  These  compositions 
cannot  pretend  to  greatness,  but  of  their  kind  they  are 
far  above  the  average.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  such  works 
are  frequently  blamed  for  an  absence  of  qualities  which 
they  have  never  claimed  to  possess. 

The  permanent  character  of  Elgar’s  finest  music  con¬ 
sists  in  a  constant  regard  for  beauty,  a  sensible  appre¬ 
ciation  of  form,  and  an  unswerving  honesty  of  ideal.  His 
art  is  alien  to  every  kind  of  artificiality.  There  is  need 
to-day  for  music  which  abides  by  a  criterion  of  stability. 
The  example  of  Elgar  is  significant.  He  remains  aloof 
from  the  revolutions  of  contemj^rary  music.  In  conse¬ 
quence  his  achievements  stand  in  some  danger  of  being 
^en  too  much  for  granted.  Where  this  possibility  is 
manifest  its  early  frustration  is  an  essential  and  vital 
concern. 
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Ma’m’selle  Rosalie 

By  Bernard  Rolt 

A  VERY  amusing  character  old  Copt  He  must  have  been 
one  of  the  last  circus  proprietors  living  who  once 
travelled  his  show  peacefully  along  the  roa(b  of  England 
before  the  incoming  of  motor  cars. 

He  had  retired  from  business,  and  profitably.  If  you 
paid  him  a  visit  in  his  cosy  little  house,  tucked  into  a 
wooded  comer  of  the  Downs  between  Canterbury  and 
Dover,  you  might  be  well  entertained.  When  in  the 
mood,  no  better  company  than  Copt  The  burly  old 
fellow  would  then  tell  you  stories  of  the  heyc^y  of  Copt’s 
circus,  while  his  wife  superintended  the  dishing-up  of 
his  supper,  and  yours,  too,  if  you  cared  to  stay.  She 
was  a  small,  capable,  managing  woman,  and  she  wore 
a  front  of  impossibly  bright  chestnut  curls.  Now  and 
again  Mrs.  Copt  would  poke  her  head  round  the  door 
to  see  what  her  husband  was  up  to.  Some  of  his  tales 
she  evidently  considered  best  forgotten. 

"  Now,  father,  the  gentleman  don’t  want  to  hear  that 
old  tmck.  I’m  sure.” 

But  I  did  want  to  hear  it,  and,  sometimes,  if  any 
particular  delicacy  needed  her  attention  more  than  usual, 
we  were  left  alone. 

’‘Have  I  ever  told  you  about  the  giant  and  the 
midget?”  he  asked  me  one  night.  ‘‘An’  Ma’m’selle 
Ros^e,”  added  old  Copt,  his  keen  eyes  twinkling  like 
blue  sparks.  ‘‘  No  ?  I  thought  not.” 

He  took  up  a  live  coal  with  the  tongs,  held  it  to  his 
pipe  and  puffed  out  a  doud  of  smoke. 

‘‘  Well,  now,”  Copt  began,  and  here  is  the  gist  of 
what  he  told  me. 

«**««*** 

It  must  first  be  understood  that,  of  all  ‘‘  arteests,”  as 
he  called  them,  far  and  away  the  most  difficult  he  ever 
had  to  deal  with  were  freaks.  Of  these,  fat  women, 
living  skeletons,  bearded  ladies,  the  ‘‘  What  is  it?”  class 
and  giants  were  all  vexatious  enough  temperamentally. 
But  when  you  came  to  a  midget  of  either  sex,  without 
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the  smallest  doubt  you  came  to  trouble  sooner  or  later ; 
bad  trouble.  To  my  obvious  question,  "  Then  why  have 
enga^d  midget  ‘  arteests  ’  ?”  I  give  old  Copt’s  own  reply. 

“Because  they  was  a  draw  an’  Colonel  Snip  one  o’ 
the  best  I  ever  hit  on.  Perfect !  ’’ 

For,  to  the  initiated,  it  seems  that  midgets  have  points 
like  prize  dogs,  and  Colonel  Snip  had  them  all.  Not 
only  was  he  quite  handsome  (for  a  midget),  having 
escaped  that  singular  squashed  appearance  which,  as 
a  rule,  gives  one  to  suppose  that  the  poor  little  things’ 
faces  have  been  sat  on  at  birth,  but  his  tiny  body  was 
beautifull}^  proportioned.  It  was  so  tiny  in  lengtii  and 
breadth  that  Colonel  Snip  could  perch  quite  comfortably 
on  the  extended  palm  of  Goliath’s  enormous  hand.  He 
was  the  giant,  Goliath  was,  needless  to  say,  and  between 
those  two  existed  the  queerest  friendship. 

“  I  never  see  an5dhing  like  it  in  all  my  bom  days,” 
Copt  declared.  “The  Colonel  looked  after  that  feeble, 
shambling  great  creatur  more  Uke  a  mother  than  a  male 
midget.  But  I  always  had  me  doubts.  It  was  too  good 
to  last.” 

However,  while  it  lasted,  in  many  respects  it  was 
very  good  indeed.  Colonel  Snip  was  most  intelligent; 
an  English  Cockney  midget  and  .  .  .  sharp! 

TraveUing  in  the  same  cara  van  and  never  being  able 
to  show  themselves  by  day,  there  was  quite  a  lot  of  time 
to  be  got  through  somehow.  Snip  wasted  none  of  it. 
Goliath's  education,  in  whatever  North  Country  town 
he  hailed  from,  appears  to  have  been  neglected,  so,  to 
begin  with,  the  dwarf  taught  him  his  alphabet.  You 
might  have  gone  far,  Copt  said,  to  see  anything  queerer 
than  Goliath  crouching  miserably  on  a  packing  case, 
his  knees  hunched  up  to  his  mnaway  chin,  trying  his 
best  to  get  the  names  of  the  letters  into  his  small  head, 
so  much  too  small  for  his  immense  bony  hmbs  and 
height. 

“What’s  this?  What’s  that?”  the  Colonel  would 
scream  at  him  in  his  reedy,  nasal  falsetto. 

“T’  letter - ”  drawled  Goliath  hesitatingly,  and 

stopped. 

“  Look  sharp  I  ”  and  down  came  Snip’s  little  cane  that 
he  held  with  a  vicious  smack  on  the  floor. 
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”Nay,  lad,  I  don’t  fairly  knaw.  I’ll  ’a’  to  think.” 

Goliath’s  weak  eyes  bliidced  with  terror.  His  tiny 
master  was  severe,  not  to  say  rather  cruel  (”  All  midgets 
are,”  explained  old  Copt),  and  poor  Goliath’s  lumpy 
knuckles  knew  the  sting  of  that  cane  only  too  well. 
But  it  goaded  him  to  learn  the  alphabet ;  even  to  read 
after  a  fashion.  And  the  next  thing  was  that,  very 
unfortunately  for  Goliath  as  it  eventually  turned  out, 
Colonel  Snip  taught  him  to  write ;  also  after  a  fashion. 

With  these  particular  lessons  the  boss,  who  looked 
in  occasionally  out  of  curiosity,  had  to  interfere. 
Goliath’s  hands  (consequently  his  knuckles)  being  com¬ 
pletely  engaged,  the  one  in  steadying  his  copy-book,  the 
other  in  laboriously  scrawling  shaky  capitals.  Colonel 
Snip  bethought  him  of  the  giant’s  ears  as  a  suitable 
sphere  for  punishment.  They  were  very  large  and  stood 
out  bat-like  on  each  side  of  his  cone-shaped  head.  The 
dwarf  would  tweak  and  flip  them  with  his  spiteful  fingers 
till  they  were  red  as  tomatoes. 

"  I  had  to  stop  that,”  said  Copt.  ”  I  don't  know  how 
it  is,”  with  a  reflective  pull  at  his  pipe,  “  but  all  the  giants 
as  ever  I  had  to  do  with  had  wonderful  tender  ears.  I 
caught  the  little  varmint  a  welt  on  each  of  his  own  ears 
to  see  how  he  liked  it  himself.  An’  then  what  d’you 
suppose  happened?  I’m  blessed  if  Goliath  didn’t  try 
an’  go  for  me!  We-ell,  I  soon  managed  him.  I  give 
him  a  shove  an’  back  he  toppled  on  to  his  box  like  a 
ninepin.  As  for  Colonel  Snip,  he’d  started  blubbin’  an’ 
howlin’  (turned  thirty  he  was,  if  a  day),  an’  Goliath,  half 
cryin’  himself,  was  pettin’  him.  ‘  Ther  lad,  ther  lad.  'E 
shan’t  niwer  ’urt  tha  agen.’  A  nice  set-out !  I  left  ’em 
to  it.  After  that,  the  Colonel  might  cut  the  great  sawney’s 
ears  off  for  anything  I  cared.” 

But  out  of  school-time  nothing  could  be  nicer  than 
Snip’s  treatment  of  Goliath.  If  a  bit  patronizing  in  his 
manner,  he  was  as  kind  as  you  please;  and  kindness 
is  by  no  means  a  virtue  common  to  midgets.  His  friend¬ 
ship  on  the  whole  really  seemed  an  excellent  thing  for 
the  giant.  Left  to  himself,  for  instance,  he  would  never 
have  stirred  one  step.  His  pal  made  him  walk.  And 
off  Goliath  would  stumble  in  the  moonlight,  the  Colonel 
pattering  along,  trying  to  keep  up  with  his  vast,  uncertain 
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strides;  his  shrill,  childish  voice  echoing  through  the 
night  long  after  they  had  got  ahead  of  the  circus 
caravans. 

“What’d  he  talk  about?  That  question  shows  me 
you  never  knew  a  midget,”  snorted  Copt.  “  Why,  him¬ 
self,  o’  course.  The  Colonel  had  plenty  to  say  on  that 
subject,  I  can  tell  you.  An’  boast !  My  word !  ” 

During  the  summertime  of  Goliath  s  education  the 
strange  couple  did  well  for  themselves  and  the  boss. 
Their  wrestUng  turn  had  been  especially  popular.  In 
that,  Goliath,  of  course,  was  always  finally  under-dog ; 
but  it  took  him  all  his  time  to  keep  on  his  feet  as  long 
as  he  did.  The  dwarf’s  strength  was  extraordinary. 
He  would  struggle  and  writhe  like  an  eel,  and  a  muscular 
eel  at  that.  When  the  season  ended  they  had  a  panto¬ 
mime  engagement  in  Hull.  The  Colonel  played  Hop-o’- 
my-Thumb ;  Goliath,  the  ogre.  They  made  good  money, 
but  Copt  often  wondered  what  happened  to  Goliath’s 
share.  Colonel  Snip  once  told  him  that  he  took  care  of  it. 

‘‘An’  I’ll  lay  he  did,  too.  Good  care!  But  that 
wasn’t  no  affair  o’  mine.  They  drew;  that  was  my 
business.  I  signed  ’em  on  for  next  season,  an’  back  they 
come  punctual  to  the  tick.  They  was  more  pally  than 
ever.  The  Colonel  smart  as  paint;  Goliath  much  the 
same,  except  that  he  was  a  trifle  more  filled  out  an’ 
‘  all  there,’  so  to  speak.” 

Then  began  the  trouble.  Its  origin  was  a  new  engage¬ 
ment  made  by  Copt  during  the  winter.  That  of  a  young 
lady  who  figured  on  the  bills  as  .  .  . 

There  old  Copt  made  a  dramatic  pause. 

‘‘  Ma’m’selle  Rosalie !  ”  he  brought  out  triumphantly. 
‘‘  A  very  clever  trick  rider  an’  a  beauty  to  look  at  into 
the  bargain.” 

Never  was  a  more  prosperous  start  to  any  season. 
The  weather  was  dry  (a  great  consideration  to  travelhng 
circus  folk) ;  they  had  packed  audiences ;  there  wasn’t  a 
turn  that  didn’t  ‘‘  go.”  But  the  turn  of  all  was  Ma’m’selle 
Rosalie’s.  The  people,  in  old  Copt’s  words,  ‘‘  fair  ate 
her  I  ”  News  of  her  grace,  beauty  and  daring  preceded 
them  to  each  town.  ‘‘  She  was  the  luck  o’  Copt’s  circus, 
an’  no  mistake.” 
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As  the  old  boy  told  me  about  this  lovely  lady  of  the 
ring  who  whirled  through  tissued  paper  hoops  in  tulle 
skirts,  I  quite  expected  that  his  story  was  turning  into 
a  personal  romance.  He  was  young  then,  and  Copt 
must  have  been  a  proper  man  in  his  day.  However,  I 
was  disappointed;  but  romance  did  attach  itself  to 
Ma’m’selle  Rosalie,  and  romance  of  a  very  unlikely 
order  indeed.  Copt  first  heard  of  it  from  Madame 
Leo^ldina  of  the  Haute  Ecole  act. 

This  lady  shared  a  caravan  with  the  girl,  and  it 
speaks  well  for  the  latter’s  tactful  disposition  that 
Madame  Leopoldina  had  taken  to  her.  She  was  a  fine 
“arteest,”  but  jealous,  very  jealous.  She  was  also  at 
least  twenty  years  older  than  her  companion.  These 
drawbacks  considered,  all  the  more  credit  to  Madame 
Leop)oldina  for  her  behaviour  in  the  following  crisis.  One 
afternoon  between  the  shows,  she  stalked  across  the 
grass,  a  superb  figure  of  a  woman,  and  ta^ed  on  the 
door  of  the  boss’s  own  private  caravan.  That  was  a 
proceeding,  I  gathered,  much  on  a  par  with  calling  at 
Buckingham  Palace  and  demanding  an  audience  with 
the  late  Queen  Victoria,  who  was  still  reigning  at  the  time. 

“What  is  it?’’  snapped  the  boss,  none  too  pleased 
at  this  breach  of  etiquette. 

“  I  feel  it  my  dooty  to  acquaint  you  with  the  fact,” 
Madame  Leopoldina  replied  (she  always  used  very  high- 
sounding  words),  “  that  Ma’m’selle  Rosalie  has  been  sent 
these  two  bokays.”  She  produced  from  under  her  cloak 
two  large  bunches  of  flowers.  “  They  was  deposited  on 
our  steps  one  after  the  other  when  she  was  in  the  ring, 
an’  I  see  who  brought  'em.” 

“  Who  ?”  asked  Copt,  taking  the  flowers. 

“  The  roses  is  from  Goliath.  The  pinks  and  forget- 

me-nots  from  that - ”  Madame  Leopoldina  paused 

to  screw  up  her  nose  disgustedly,  “  from  that  little  wretch 
o’  a  dwarf.  If  Ma’m’seUe  Rosalie  was  me  own  sister,  I 
couldn’t  wish  to  see 'a  nicer  behaved  young  lady.  As 
we’re  not  even  related,  her  love  affairs  ain’t  no  concern 
o’  mine ;  an’  that  I  know.  But  when  it  comes  to  .  .  . 
freaks !  ” 

“  Has  she  seen  this  rubbish  ?” 

“  No.” 
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“  Well,  madam,  you  did  right.  I’m  obliged.  Don’t 
say  nothing  to  her.  I’ll  see  to  it.” 

That  night,  at  the  end  of  their  turn,  Copt,  as  ring¬ 
master,  publicly  handed  back  to  Goliath  and  the  Colonel 
their  respective  bouquets.  The  mant’s  sprawling,  blotted 
message  tied  to  his  roses,  “With  Goliath’s  respekful 
komplements,”  had  been  crossed  out.  The  same  with 
Colonel  Snip’s,  “From  your  devoted  admirer,”  in  his 
niggling,  copperplate  wnting. 

“  Returned  without  thanks,”  had  been  substituted  in 
large  block  letters  on  each  card. 

“I’d  better  not’ve  done  that,”  Copt  acknowledged. 
“  It  ^ve  that  unfortunate  looney  away  to  the  Colonel, 
an’  I’d  a  jolly  good  experience  o’  midgets  an’  their 
tricks  by  then.  But  Snip  took  me  in ;  all  along  the  line 
he  did.’"^ 

To  every  appearance  the  Colonel  and  Goliath  were 
just  as  close  friends ;  and  the  poor  giant  needed  a  friend. 
After  the  bouquet  episode  he  must  have  understood  that 
his  undoubted  love  for  Ma’m’selle  Rosalie  was  hopeless. 
He  never  tried  to  interfere  with  her,  not  even  to  speak 
to  her ;  but  his  eyes  would  follow  the  girl  with  a  humble 
expression  like  that  of  a  faithful  mongrel  dog.  The 
improvement  in  his  physical  condition  lessened.  He 
became  very  pale  and  thin.  To  make  things  worse 
Ma’m’selle  Rosalie  went  out  of  her  way  to  give  him  a 
pleasant  word  and  a  smile  when  she  came  across  him. 
Whether  Madame  Leopoldina  had  told  her  of  Goliath’s 
roses  Copt  wasn’t  sure.  He  thought  not. 

“  But  I  knew  she’d  put  the  girl  up  to  Snip’s  game. 
Ma’m’selle  Rosalie  couldn’t  abide  that  dwarf.  She’d  pass 
him  by  with  her  head  in  the  air;  her  pretty  eyes  cold 
an’  scornful  enough  to  floor  a  bigger  man  than  him. 
I  see  her  do  it  an’  I  see  his  face  afterwards.  Ah !  That 
ought’ve  warned  me.  Wicked !  ” 

And  then  Snip,  beside  himself  with  thwarted  love  and 
wounded  pride,  brought  matters  to  a  head.  In  the  last 
week  of  that  year’s  tour  the  circus  was  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  one  September  evening  Ma’m’selle  Rosalie 
wandered  off  alone  for  a  stroll  by  the  river.  The  Colonel 
went  after  her. 

“He’d  eyes  like  a  sparrer  hawk,  an’  they’d  been 
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watchin’  her  for  just  such  a  chance,  as  patient  as  Job. 
You’d  never  believe  how  set  those  dratted  midgets  can 
be,”  sighed  Copt,  “once  they  get  a  notion  into  their 
artful  minds;  specially  a  am’rous  notion.  He  come 
mincin’  past  the  caravan  indifferent  like,  flickin’  at  the 
grass  with  his  Httie  cane.  He’d  got  on  his  best  suit,  a 
new  straw  hat  an’  brown  shoes  with  toes  pointed  as 
needles.  That  willing  creatur  Goliath  used  to  polish 
’em.  We-ell,  I  didn’t  think  nothin’  o’  his  get-up,  the 
Colonel  was  always  very  dressy ;  but  I  did  put  me  head 
out  an’  ask  him  where  he  was  off  to.  It  was  still  daylight, 
an’  freaks  can’t  afford  to  make  ’emselves  cheap.” 

“  ‘  That’s  all  right,  boss,’  the  Colonel  squealed  back. 
‘  I  ain’t  goin’  far,’  but  he  went  far  enough  to  catch  up 
with  Ma’m’selle  Rosalie.  Then  there  was  the  very  devil 
to  pay!” 

*####### 

She  said  nothing  at  the  time  of  what  happened  in 
the  lonely  water  meadows;  not  even  to  Madame 
Leopoldina,  That  lady,  squeezing  herself  into  her  green 
riding-habit  for  the  evening  show  (a  strenuous  operation 
in  which  Ma’m’selle  Rosalie  usuadly  assisted  her),  was 
just  wondering  where  the  girl  could  be,  when  in  the 
came.  She  was  a  trifle  out  of  breath,  owing,  she  said, 
to  having  run  part  of  the  way  back,  fearing  she  was  late. 
Otherwise  Madame  Leopoldina  didn’t  notice  an5dhing 
amiss  with  her. 

“Or  .  .  .  if  she  did  .  .  .  she  held  her  tongue 
like  a  good  ’un.  So  did  the  girl.  I  saw  to  that  next 
day.”  Copt  paused,  then  added  significantly,  “  When  I 
got  the  story  out  o’  her  an’  made  her  promise  to  keep 
her  mouth  shut” 

“  But  why  ?”  I  interrupted. 

“  Wait,  an’  you’ll  hear.” 

Ma’m’selle  Rosalie  had  been  dreadfully  startled  by 
the  Colonel.  He  came  on  her  very  quietly,  his  tiny  feet 
not  making  a  sound  in  the  long  grass.  Suddenly  she  felt 
her  hand  caught. 

“  Clawed,  more  like,”  said  Copt.  “  Before  she  could 
wrench  it  free  Snip  was  kissin’  it  as  if  he’d  gone  mad, 
which  I  reckon  he  wasn’t  far  off.” 

“  ‘  I  love  you,  Rosalie  I  Oh,  I  love  you  I  ’  raved  the 
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Colonel,  plumpin’  himself  down  on  his  knees;  an’  his 
voice  was  pitched  that  high  an’  shrill  she  was  afraid 
someone’d  near,  not  being  proud  o’  the  situation  by  a 
long  chalk. 

‘  Stop  that !  ’  she  orders.  ‘  Get  up  at  once.  You  look 
simply  ridiculous.’  ” 

Colonel  Snip  scrambled  to  his  feet,  red  with  rage, 
but  he  didn’t  give  in.  He  didn’t  understand  how  any 
^rl  could  possibly  refuse  the  glory  and  delight  of  becom¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Snip,  as  he  was  prepared  to  make  Ma’m’selle 
Rosalie.  About  that,  he  explained  his  honourable  inten¬ 
tions  ;  but  not  in  the  happiest  way. 

"  ‘  I’m  offerin’  you  marriage,’  he  declares  grandly, 
as  if  he  was  a  prince.” 

”  ‘  No !  ’  she  answers,  an’  ‘  No !  ’  again,  till  she  gets  it 
rammed  into  his  noddle. 

‘"Would  you  say  that  to  Goliath?’  sneers  the 
Colonel,  very  nasty  indeed. 

”  ‘  What’s  he  got  to  do  with  it !  ’  she  asks,  surprised. 

”  ‘  I  mean  .  .  .  you  can  speak  civil  to  him,’  whines 
Snip.  ‘  You  don’t  hide  your  likin’  for  Goliath.’  ” 

That  roused  her. 

”  ‘  Just  so,’  Ma’m’selle  Rosalie  flashes  back.  ‘  I’m 
civil  to  him  because  I  like  him.  You’ve  said  it.  I’m 
not  civil  to  you  for  the  opposite  reason.  If  you’re  sharp 
enough  to  guess  what  that  is,’  an’  she  laughs.” 

In  the  light  of  future  events  Copt  always  considered 
that  laugh  a  fatal  mistake.  Ma^m’selle  Rosalie  had 
already  touched  up  the  Colonel  smartly  on  two  points 
most  dangerously  vulnerable  in  all  midgets :  his  immense 
vanity  and  jealousy. 

‘‘He  was  that  furious,  Ma’m’selle  Rosalie  thought 
he’d  spring  right  at  her.  Off  she  started  runnin’.  Lucky 
for  her  she  did,  too !  If  only  she’d  come  straight  to  me 
then,  but  she  was  ashamed,  I  suppose.  You  know  what 
girls  are;  an5^ay,  decent  girls.  She  blamed  herself 
afterwards.  Bitterly,  she  did.”  'v 

‘‘  Well,”  I  argued,  ‘‘  Ma’m’selle  Rosalie  had  nothing 
to  reproach  herself  about  so  far  as  I  can  see.” 

‘‘No ?  Maybe  you  don’t  see  very  far.” 

‘‘  He  sounds  poisonous,”  I  insisted. 

‘‘  He  was.  Therefore  he  had  to  be  revenged  on  some- 
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one,  as  a  midget  would.  He  couldn’t  touch  Ma’m’selle 
Ro^ie,  so  he  chose  the  next  most  handy  an’  innercent 
person.  Leastways  ...  I  shall  always  believe  he 
did  to  my  dyin’  day,  though  I  hadn’t  no  direct  proof. 
He  wasn’t  even  suspected.  I  saved  him  there.  Very 
wrong  perhaps ;  but,  mind  you,  if  publicity  can  help  a 
arteest  an’  a  show,  too  .  .  .  up  to  a  point,  .  .  . 

beyond  that  point - ”  old  Copt  lowered  his  voice,  “  it 

can  spell  ruin!”  He  leaned  forward  and  touched  my 
knee.  ”  For  instance,”  he  whispered,  ”  if  it  was  .  .  . 

murder  1  ” 

"  D’you  mean  to  say - ?” 

“  I  mean  to  say  that  next  momin’  .  .  .  almost 
before  dawn  it  was  ...  we  found  Goliath  by  the 
river  exactly  where  Ma’m’selle  Rosalie  had  laughed  at 
the  Colonel.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  was  lyin’  along 
the  bank,  but  his  head  was  in  the  water  face  downwards. 
It  wasn’t  more  than  a  few  inches  deep,  but  enough  to 
drown  him.” 

“  Good  Lord!” 

”  It  was  the  Colonel  who  give  the  alarm.  Not  bein’ 
able  to  sleep,  Goliath  an’  him’d  gone  out.  That  sounded 
well  at  the  inquest  to  start  with.  Their  walks  by  night 
was  known  to  every  soul  o’  our  folk.  He  come  batterin’ 
at  the  caravan  door  to  wake  me.  Act !  I  can’t  but  take 
me  hat  off  to  him  there.  He  was  tremblin’  all  over, 
sobbin’,  gaspin’  for  breath.  His  clothes  was  covered  with 
mud  an’  drenched  as  if  he’d  been  in  the  river  himself. 
So  he  had.  I’ll  swear.  But  not,  as  he  witnessed,  to  try 
an’  save  Goliath  when  he  come  over  faint  an’  fell  in. 
No !  He  got  soaked  holdin’  the  poor  feller’s  head  under 
water  with  his  strong  little  hands ;  after  he’d  pushed  him, 
or  tripped  him  up,  as  he  well  knew  how  to  do.  That 
was  a  favourite  wrestlin’  dodge  o’  the  Colonel’s.  Either 
w'ay,  the  marks  of  fingers  on  Goliath’s  neck  was  nicely 
accounted  for  both  to  me  an’  the  coroner.  In  his  opinion, 
they  testified  to  Snip’s  courage  and  gallantry  in 
attemptin’  to  rescue  his  friend.  The  sympathy  that  dwarf 
received !  Not  only  S5mipathy  neether.  Why,  the  town 
people  collected  a  purse  for  him,  which  only  shows  the 
truth  o’  what  the  Bible  says  about  ‘The  unrighteous 
flourishin’  like - ’  like  .  .  .  what  is  it  again  ?” 
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"  *  The  green  bay  tree/  ”  I  quoted. 

“Ah,  bay  tree.” 

“Was  the  verdict  accidental  death?” 

“  That’s  it.  Heart  failure.  An’  the  Colonel  was  made. 

‘  The  little  hero,’  as  the  papers  called  him,  soon  got  offers 
from  all  over  the  world,  rd  closed  down  the  show  .  .  . 
there  wasn’t  but  a  day  or  two  more  o’  the  season  to 
run  ...  an’  he  come  to  bid  me  goodbye,  dressed 
in  deep  mournin’.  Then,”  said  old  Copt  sternly,  “I 
got  one  back  at  him.” 

“ '  I’m  sorry  to  go,’  he  gulps,  his  face  buried  in  a 
handkerchief,  with  a  black  border  inches  deep.  ‘  But  I 
couldn’t  never’ve  stayed  on  without  my  dear  Goliath. 
Oh,  to  think  that  I’ll  not  see  him  here  again  !"*  ” 

“  ‘  An’  you  won’t  see  him  nowhere  else.  Colonel,’  I 
says.  ‘  For  it’s  my  belief  as  Goliath’s  in  Heaven.  Did 
.  .  .  you  .  .  .  send  him  there  ?’  Down  comes  the 
handkerchief.  He  wasn’t  cryin’;  no  more  than  what 
you  are.  But  his  face !  It  was  white  as  a  sheet  o’  paper.’  ” 

“  ‘  I’ll  have  the  law  on  you  for  that,’  he  screeches.” 

“  ‘  Try,’  I  says.  He  slunk  off  then.  The  Colonel 
became  a  star ;  none  too  lucky  a  star  for  anyone  who 
crossed  him,  by  all  accounts.  There  was  some  precious 
rum  stories  floatin’  round  about  him  for  years.  Then  I 
lost  track  o*  him.” 

“  And  what  happened  to  Ma’m’selle  Rosalie  ?” 

“  Oh,  she  left  the  ring  an’  married.” 

“Who?” 

The  door  leading  to  the  kitchen  opened. 

“  Father !  ”  called  Mrs.  Copt’s  sharp  voice.  “  Supper !  ” 

Old  Copt  knocked  the  ashes  from  the  pipe  into  the 
grate.  He  stood  up  and  stretched  himself. 

“Who  did  Ma’m’selle  Rosalie  marry?”  he  chuckled, 
wth  a  jerk  of  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  towards  the 
kitchen.  “  Why,  me,  of  course !  ” 


Culmination 

By  Geoffrey  Johnson 

Now  the  ripe  Autumn  pours  his  richest  gold 
Into  the  marvelling  meadows ;  even  a  sparrow 
Caught  in  his  flurry  to  a  five-barred  gate 
Is  a  wild  glory  never  to  be  told. 

And  a  train’s  loops  of  steam  are  rosed  and  stately 
As  sails  of  galleons  furling  down  Magellan  Strait. 

Trials  and  failmes  in  the  bitter  Spring 
And  fiery  flowers  of  passion  in  the  Summer 
Have  mellowed  to  this  fine  magnificence, 

For,  having  learnt  his  craft,  the  year  can  fling 
On  growing  darkness  pageantries  on  pageantries 
With  what  a  consummate  ease  before  his  going  hence ! 

This  is  our  sorrow  tugging  at  the  will : 

No  mind  is  quite  the  master-mind  departing, 

As  no  new  Autumn  can  be  this  which  goes ; 

Even  in  the  act  of  mastery,  mind  is  still, 

And  though  there  may  be  mightier  minds  to  follow. 
It  cannot  start  them  from  the  peak  to  which  it  rose. 


Swallows 

By  Geoffrey  Johnson 

The  big  blue  sky  is  like  a  mind  deciding. 

The  crowds  of  swallows  are  its  thoughts  dividing ; 
Delight  it  is,  O  infinite  delight. 

That  will  not  let  them  settle  from  their  gliding. 

The  bleaching  golds  of  barley  sway  so  fairily. 

The  locks  of  Earth  are  flossed  and  tossed  so  airily, 
Delight  it  is,  O  infinite  delight. 

That  makes  them  skim  her  lovely  head  so  warily. 
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They  cannot  speak,  for  all  their  brave  swift  glitter 
And  serene  swoopings,  praises  that  would  fit  her ; 
Delight  it  is,  O  infinite  delight. 

That  breaks  their  music  to  a  breathless  twitter. 

All  day  without  a  rest  my  thoughts  go  playing 
About  your  image  till  the  gold  is  graying ; 

Delight  it  is,  O  infinite  delight. 

That  makes  them  skim  the  word  they  would  be  saying. 

Air  Interlude 

By  A.  E.  Lloyd  Maunsell 

Between  the  strands  of  mist,  between 
The  broken  spray  of  wave  and  wave. 

Or  the  faint  space  'twixt  seen,  unseen, 

A  little  note  doth  intervene. 

Small  as  the  pause  of  breath  and  breath — 

And  little  life 
Is  lesser  death. 

Twixt  wave  and  wave  a  moment's  rest, 

'Twixt  kiss  and  kiss  a  thing  half  sigh, 

As  passion's  bird  droops  to  his  nest. 

Wearied  of  flights  of  ecstacy. 

An  interlude  as  breath  and  breath — 

And  little  life 
Is  lesser  death. 

Between  the  play  of  stirring  leaves, 

O'er  shadows  e'en  as  light  as  they, 

A  sudden  stillness  comes  and  weaves 
Another  pattern  for  their  play : 

Their  sighing  lulled  'tween  breath  and  breath — 
As  little  life 
In  lesser  death. 

'Twixt  life  and  love  as  now  they  be, 

And  all  that  shall  continue  where 
A  wider  sight  of  sky  and  sea 
Shall  greet  us  when  we  jpumey,  then 
There  is  a  little  pause  of  Sreath — 

That  gives  us  hie. 

That  gave  us  death. 
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“Says  Sergeant  Murphy” 

By  A.  P.  Garland 

This  Robot  Age 

“  They’re  a  comical  lot  in  Sheffield,”  remarked  Heddle. 

“Are  they?  ”  said  Sergeant  Murphy.  “And  what 
have  they  got  to  be  comical  about  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  this  salooting  business,”  replied  Heddle. 
“  The  bobbies  are  going  to  be  made  saloot  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  the  magistrates,  the  chief 
citizens  and  the  town  clerk.  A  lot  of  swank,  I  call  it.” 

“  Oh,  I  dunno,”  said  the  Sergeant.  “  If  I  was  an 
American  aldherman,  I  wouldn't  bother  about  me  dignity, 
I'd  be  satisfied  with  the  graft.  But  there’s  little  doin’  in 
that  line  here,  and  be  heavens.  I’d  grab  some  pubhcity 
as  compensation  for  the  grand  work  I’d  be  doin’  on  the 
Council. 

“  Even  an  aldherman,  Heddle,  iS  human,  though  he 
doesn’t  always  look  it,  and  the  cravin’  of  every  human 
bein’  to-day  is  to  get  in  the  limelight. 

“Now  take  a  Misther  Dumpley  of  Sheffield,  a  middle- 
aged,  short,  stout  man,  walkin’  through  the  sthreets. 
Nobody  takes  a  bit  of  notice  of  him,  except  perhaps  a 
fellah  with  an  eye  on  his  gold  chain.  But  if  a  policeman 
saloots  him,  people  will  turn  to  look  at  him  and  some 
wan  will  say,  ‘  Oh,  that’s  Misther  Dumpley,  the  magnet 
of  the  edible  fat  thrade.’  That  makes  life  worth  livin’ 
for  him.  He’s  no  longer  a  fellah  called  Dumpley.  He’s 
the  Misther  Dumpley.  He’s  somebody. 

“  That’s  the  only  reason  why  illusthrated  newspapers 
are  not  published  from  Carey  Sthreet.  The  proprietors 
can  always  bank  on  their  pathrons’  love  of  the  limehght. 

“I  see  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Daphne  Crowbar,  with  her 
Alsatian,  or,  maybe,  her  prize  Hereford,  Mike.  She’s  a 
plain,  faded,  unintherestin’-lookin’  woman  that  even  the 
best  photographer  can’t  make  atthractive.  At  wance  I 
turn  over  the  page  to  where  a  bathin’  beauty  in  the 
demi-nude  grabs  me  eye.  But  Mrs.  Crowbar  will  buy 
enough  copies  of  that  issue  to  carpet  the  Albert  Hall. 
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“  It’s  the  same  longin’  that  keeps  Fleet  Sthreet 
swarmin’  with  clergymen,  schoolmasthers,  hot-dog  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  divil  knows  what  fightin’  like  tigers  to 
get  into  print,  and  injuices  hard-workin’  clerks  to  call 
their  four-be-two  villa  ‘  The  Chimes  ’  instead  of  leavin’ 
it  Number  Wan-hundherd-and-seventy-seven,  as  God 
made  it.’’ 

“  It’s  swank,’’  said  Heddle.  “  Just  swank.  Trying 
to  be  a  cut  above  their  neighbours.’’ 

“  Maybe  it  isn’t,’’  said  the  Sergeant.  “  It  may  be 
just  a  protest  agen  a  mechanical  age.  Every  fellah  likes 
to  think  he’s  individual.  But  with  mass  production 
everywhere,  it’s  gettin’  harder  for  annybody  to  prove  it. 

"  Take  the  case  of  that  woman  the  other  day  that 
just  escaped  bein’  convicted  of  doin’  in  her  husband  be 
an  ad  lib  diet  of  weed-killer.  She  was  acquitted  on  a 
legal  flaw,  but  not  a  sinner  in  Court  but  knew  she  hurried 
the  old  man  out  of  this  vale  of  tears. 

“  Now  can  you  tell  me  why  no  less  than  five  men 
sent  her  proposals  of  marriage?  She’s  no  longer  very 
young,  she’s  no  oil-paintin’  to  look  at,  she’s  got  no 
money,  and  to  judge  be  the  evidence  in  Court,  she’s  a 
hell  of  a  temper.  Also,  anny  sane  man  that  married  her 
would  wait  till  she  had  a  sip  of  the  coffee  before  he  did 
the  like.  Especially  now  that  she  knows  be  experience 
the  correct  doses.  Yet  five  men  that  we  must  assoom 
are  fit  to  use  the  Parliamentary  vote  rush  in  to  marry  her. 

“  Now  it  isn’t  as  if  the  lucky  wan  that  gets  her  will 
be  able  to  boast  the  way  a  fellah  could  boast  if  Greta 
Gumboil,  the  film  star,  had  picked  on  him  for  her  eighth 
adventure  in  mathrimony.  All  he  can  boast  is  that  his 
wife  was  nearly  convicted  of  murdher.  Why,  it’s  like 
swankin’  because  your  left  leg  is  shorter  than  your  right. 

“  It’s  what  I  told  you,  Heddle.  It’s  a  reaction  agen 
the  tendency  of  the  world  to  make  robots  of  the  lot  of 
us.  So  we’re  all  sthrikin’  out  to  get  some  sort  of  place 
in  the  publicity  sun.  It  ’ud  be  comic  if  it  wasn’t  pathetic. 

“  Some  of  us  succeed,  mind  you.  The  proof  is  that 
nowadays  it  takes  a  sthrong  man  to  lift  Who’s  Who  with 
wan  hand.’’ 
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The  Theatre  Renews  Itself 

By  Horace  Shipp 

Twelfth  Night.  (Sadler’s  Wells.) 

Cochran's  1931  Variety,  (The  Palace.) 

The  Song  of  the  Drum.  (Drury  Lane.) 

Although  the  London  theatre  may  be  said  to  be  in  a 
surprisingly  healthy  condition  from  a  box-office  stand¬ 
point,  one  is  not  very  happy  about  it  from  the  viewpoint 
of  abstract  inteUigence.  The  opening  of  the  year  has 
brought  us  very  little  in  the  way  of  new  plays,  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  fair  to  say  in  the  way  of  plays  of  basic 
importance.  Very  few  of  the  playwrights’  names  are 
those  of  real  standing,  neither  the  classics  nor  contem¬ 
porary  literary  dramatists  seeming  to  have  much  place 
on  the  London  stage.  The  outstanding  and  truly  historic 
event  of  the  month  has  been  the  re-opening  of  Sadler’s 
Wells  theatre  as  a  North  London  version  of  the  famous 
Old  Vic,  governed  by  the  saune  management  and  the 
same  inspiring  ideals  of  theatrical  art  and  literature. 
Only  those  who  know  something  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  Miss  Lilian  Baylis  and  her  helpers  have  to  contend 
will  appreciate  just  what  it  has  meant  to  get  this  venture 
founded.  All  those  who  have  any  true  respect  for  the 
honour  of  the  English  theatre  will  wish  this  courageous 
scheme  success;  and,  what  is  more  practical,  will  help 
it  and  themselves  by  making  sure  that  they  give  the 
supTOit  of  their  presence  os  audience. 

The  theatre  opened  appropriately  on  twelfth  night 
with  a  production  of  Shakespeare’s  own  Twelfth  Night. 
What  a  good  production  it  was,  too  1  Mr.  Harcourt 
Williams  has  this  season  at  the  Old  Vic.  achieved  some 
truly  lovely  things  among  his  interpretations  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays,  and  his  production  of  Twelfth  Night 
at  their  new  theatre  must  be  written  down  as  among  the 
best  of  these.  It  is  truly  one  of  the  happiest  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  pieces;  and  although  for  our  twentieth-century 
minds  the  bating  of  Malvolio  seems  always  to  partake 
of  that  childish  cruelty  which  found  its  place  in  the 
Elizabethan  mind,  we  nevertheless  still  find  cause  for 
laughter  and  real  comedy,  with  just  enough  feeling  to 
act  as  “  sauce  piquant  ”  in  this  riotous  story  of  love- 
making  and  roistering  at  the  court  of  Illyria. 
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One  other  event  of  importance  is  the  recapture,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Cochran,  of  the  Palace  Theatre  as  a 
variety  house.  For  a  great  many  years  the  Palace  had 
an  outstanding  reputation  as  a  London  music  haU.  Its 
conversion  to  the  “pictures”  was  held  as  a  significant 
breakdown  in  the  defences  of  the  theatre.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  interesting,  therefore,  that  the  main  feature  of  the 
production  should  be  the  four  Marx  brothers,  whose 
reputation  has  been  made  on  the  films,  and  whose  personal 
appearance  in  this  show  is  proving  the  great  draw  to  the 
pubhc. 

This  looks  like  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy’s 
country.  One  wonders  whether  the  old  idea  of  variety 
can  gain  any  real  foothold.  The  exploitation  of  per¬ 
sonality  which  is  the  basis  of  variety,  and  which  gave  us 
all  the  outstanding  music  hall  artists  in  the  great  days  at 
the  end  of  last  century,  does  not  seem  to  have  any  real 
place  in  the  theatre  to-day.  But  it  may  be  that  if  the 
stage  were  there,  the  artists  would  be  found  to  fill  it. 
Mr.  Cochran,  with  his  particular  flair  for  discovering 
talent  will  probably  enormously  help  this  movement, 
and  we  watch  his  experiment  at  the  Palace  Theatre  with 
interest. 

The  outstanding  production  of  the  last  few  weeks 
has  been  the  long^romised  Drury  Lane  piece.  The  Song  of 
the  Drum.  Its  difficulties  and  postponements  have  served 
largely  to  whet  public  appetite  for  this  new  big  musical 
show ;  and  it  must  be  said  that  now  it  has  arrived  it  is,  as 
these  things  go,  worth  waiting  for.  I  confess  that  I 
was  frequently  amazed  that  the  censor  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  and  had  interfered  on  political  grounds  whilst 
the  other  side  of  his  powers  seems  to  have  been  left  so 
much  in  abeyance.  Actually,  however,  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  type,  neither  political  nor  sex  implications 
seem  to  be  the  least  relevant.  The  whole  thing  has,  and 
is  intended  to  have,  no  contacts  with  reality.  It  is  gay 
and  irresponsible,  but  its  gayness  and  irresponsibility  are 
governed  with  something  akin  to  genius. 

Its  primary  appeal  to  me  was  the  visual  one.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ernst  Stem  has  used  the  revolving  stage  of  the 
Drury  Lane  to  wonderful  effect,  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  of  their  theatrical  kind  such  scenes  as  The 
House  with  the  Red  Door  and  the  Bazaar  at  Tussbud 
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have  not  been  surpassed.  Alongside  of  this  actual 
scenery  one's  eye  was  continually  delighted  by  the 
kaleidoscopic  pattern  of  amazingly  dressed  choruses 
and  ensembles.  The  fan  ballet,  which  was  one  of  the 
items,  was  really  beautiful,  and  was  memorable  even  in 
the  mass  of  fine  dancing  and  chorus  work  of  this  very 
eflScient  show. 

The  story,  despite  its  novelette  atmosphere,  was 
more  coherent  than  one  expects  in  musical  comedy.  The 
music  is  full  of  catchy  times :  Herman  Finck’s  numbers 
exhibit  all  his  old  prowess ;  and  the  acting,  in  the  hands 
of  a  very  strong  cast,  was  again  extremely  effective. 
Bobby  Howes  as  the  comedian  of  this  show  was  particu¬ 
larly  good.  Derek  Oldham  in  the  hero’s  part  obviously 
charmed  the  house,  as  did  Helen  Gilliland  playing 
opposite  to  him,  and  Marie  Burke  as  a  spectacularly 
wicked  Russian  Countess. 

This  type  of  play,  however,  is  not  intended  as  an 
actor’s  province,  and  we  rememl^r  it  chiefly  for  the  very 
real  beauty  it  gave  to  the  eye.  On  the  day  when  we  saw 
it  we  had  spent  the  afternoon  among  the  treasures  at 
the  Persian  Art  Exhibition  at  Burhngton  House,  and  in 
the  light  of  that  static  beauty  one  realized  something  of 
the  fascination  there  must  be  to  the  theatre  man  in 
creating  the  fluid  though  transient  loveliness  of  form 
and  colour  which  the  stage  offers.  In  these  great  pro¬ 
ductions  I  believe  the  audience  are  achieving  an  increas¬ 
ing  understanding  of  the  stage  picture.  We  had  remarked 
it  when  we  saw  Twelfth  Night  and  had  noted  the  fine 
effects  of  the  grouped  figures  in  the  settings  designed  by 
Owen  Smyth.  At  the  Drury  Lane,  where  money  for 
production  seems  unlimited,  this  type  of  thing  can  be 
carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent.  Sometimes  one  wonders 
whether  it  is  right  thus  to  lavish  mind  and  money  upon 
something  so  ephemeral  as  a  musical  comedy  must  be. 
But  all  who  love  the  theatre  will  tend  to  put  aside  such 
doubts  and  to  welcome  the  t5^e  of  beauty  which  can  be 
attained  when  good  taste  and  the  mind  of  such  an  artist 
as  Professor  Stem  are  behind  a  production.  If  we  cannot 
have  everything,  we  will  at  least  be  thankful  for  what 
we  can  have,  and  will  keep  our  minds  open  to  all  phases 
of  artistry  in  the  theatre  of  our  time. 
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SHAKESPEARE  AND  HIS  WORLD 

Thb  Approach  to  Shakespeare.  By  J.  W.  Mackau,.  Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Press.  68. 

In  these  six  lectures,  given  at  University  College,  London, 
Dr.  Mackail  gives  sound  advice  to  the  student.  He  sees  the 
danger  of  sterilizing  appreciation  of  Shakespeare  as  a  master  of 
prose  and  verse  in  the  pursuit  of  the  many  bypaths  advertised  by 
wandering  scholars  or  deluded  specialists.  "  What  matters  is  not 
what  the  artist  made  it  out  of,  but  what  he  made  it  into."  Dr. 
Mackail  ends  as  he  began  by  quoting  Johnson’s  advice  to  "  read 
every  play  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last,  with  utter  negligence 
of  the  commentators.”  People  should  know  the  plays  thoroughly 
before  they  enter  on  the  maze  of  speculation.  To  see  Shakespeare 
acted  is  an  evident  advantage,  but  "  stage  productions  are  infre¬ 
quent,  often  incompetent,  and  usually  mutilated.”  We  are 
rightly  told  that  what  reads  languidly  may  act  effectively,  but 
we  cannot  see  the  plays  often  enough  to  fix  them  in  our  minds, 
and,  when  we  do  see  them,  speech  is  often  slurred  or  hurried,  so 
that  the  beauty  of  it  is  lost.  Shakespeare  did  not  apparently 
care  about  inconsistencies  he  took  in  his  stride,  nor  do  we,  when  we 
see  the  pla3rs  acted.  Dr.  Mackail  warns  his  students  against 
nigglers  about  detail  and  brings  them  back  to  good  sense.  Except 
for  some  scenes  reasonably  regarded  as  interpolations,  or  inserted 
because  of  their  topical  value,  Shakespeare  Imew  his  business  as  a 
dramatist  better  than  many  modems  conceive  : 

That  Hamlet  is  inordinately  reflective  is  not,  I  think,  the  impression 
left  by  it  on  either  readers  or  audiences,  but  only  on  critics. 

Hamlet,  though  very  long  in  its  fullest  form,  is  rich  in  rapid 
action,  a  point  to  be  considered  when  we  look  at  the  length  of  a 
play.  There  is,  however,  a  great  pause  in  King  Lear,  a  master¬ 
piece  above  ordinary  rules.  Here  Dr.  Mackail  recognizes  Albany 
as  the  pivot  on  winch  all  tiums,  the  sane  man  among  the  im¬ 
balanced  who  keeps  his  steady  course.  Julius  Ccesar  bridges  the 
gap  between  the  chronicle  histories  and  the  great  tragedies  and  is 
declared  to  be  uncertain  in  its  handling,  an  inference  fairly  drawn 
from  the  divergencies  of  views  about  it.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra, 
with  its  forty-two  scenes,  is  described  as  a  super-drama  with  no 
less  a  subject  than  the  orbis  Romanus.  It  was  given  recently  at  the 
Old  Vic  in  a  reduced  form,  and  even  so,  seemed  a  sprawlmg  play 
in  which,  after  the  death  of  Anthony,  Cleopatra,  as  if  to  justify  a 
second  climax,  is  presented  with  a  sublimity  in  which  we  find  it 
difficult  to  believe.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  critics  may  not  always 
agree  wth  Dr.  Mackail,  which  is  only  to  say  that  no  single  view  of 
so  impersonal  a  genius  as  Shakespeare  can  hope  to  win  universal 
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approval.  But  the  book  shows  fine  taste  and  clears  away  what 
are  certainly  irrelevancies  for  any  but  advanced  students,  suggest¬ 
ing  broad,  reasonable  conclusions  evidently  founded  on  a  wide 
knowledge  of  criticism  old  and  new.  Above  all.  Dr.  Mackail 
warns  us  to  “  beware  of  ensconcing  ourselves  into  seeming  know¬ 
ledge."  It  is  the  sign  of  a  good  critic  to  illustrate  Shakespeare 
from  his  own  plays. 

In  the  fin^  chapter  the  strange  aloofness  and  infinite  recep¬ 
tivity  of  Shakespeare  are  noted.  How  could  he  take  in  and  give 
out  so  much  ?  Here  Keats's  note  on  Shakespeare’s  “  Negative 
Capability  "  might  have  been  mentioned.  "  Negative  "  means 
the  capacity  to  observe  and  understand  without  irritability.  But 
hazardous  as  the  conclusion  may  be,  one  cannot  help  seeing  in  the 
bitterness  of  some  plaj^  an  echo  of  Shakespeare’s  personal  life. 

V.  R. 

The  Eternal  Shakespeare.  By  Camberland  Clark.  Williams  and 
Norgate.  los.  6d. 

This  book  gives  in  twelve  chapters  a  good  summary  of  the 
main  points  about  Shakespeare’s  work  and  world.  Mr.  Clark 
writes  as  an  enthusiast  and  selects  quotations  well.  He  recognizes 
that  some  of  the  effects  of  the  plays  were  frankly  aimed  at  a 
crude  audience  and  that  the  repartee  which  pleased  the 
Elizabethans  is  often  dull  to  us.  Shakespeare  had  particular 
reason  to  make  his  way  since  his  father’s  fortunes  had  collapsed. 
The  chapters  on  "  Wayfaring  Life,"  and  "  Shakespeare  as 
Sportsman,"  are  among  the  best,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  sport 
was  available  in  what  is  now  a  wilderness  of  houses.  "  The 
northern  heights  and  woods  outside  the  town  [London]  were 
favourite  grounds  for  hunting  and  hawking."  Wisely,  Mr.  Clark 
cannot  see  in  the  pla}^  any  definite  politics,  but  he  is  much  too 
confident  in  his  estimate  of  Shakespeare’s  Latin  and  Greek. 
Some  of  the  parallels  mentioned  are  far  from  convincing.  Ovid, 
Plautus  ana  Seneca  we  recognize  as  influences,  but  it  is  strange 
to  find  a  statement  that  a  whole  act  in  Henry  VI  is  based  on 
Horace’s  Ode  14,  in  the  First  Book,  a  short  address  to  a  ship. 
The  influence  of  the  Odes  is  small  and  uncertain,  and  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  they  were  not  translated  into  English  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  day.  We  cannot  recognize  great  indebtedness  to  the 
Greek  tragedians,  and  if  King  Lear  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Greek, 
it  is  much  more  like  the  ^difms  Coloneus  than  any  play  of 
.£schylus.  The  Greek  original  translated  at  the  end  of  the 
Sonnets  has  been  found  in  a  contemporary  ItaUan  version. 
This  inquiry  is  a  matter  for  the  specialist,  and  attention  may  be 
called  to  Mrs.  Stopes’s  *  Richard  Field,’  in  "  Shakespeare’s 
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The  practical  use  of  the  water  cart  is 
to  lay  the  dust  which  has  been 
raised  on  the  highway  and  to  allow  the 
traveller  to  see  clearly  where  he  Is 
going.  We  believe  that  an  interview 
with  ourselves  would  allow  a  manu¬ 
facturer  treading  the  dusty  road  of 
commerce  to  see  clearly  the  true 
values  of  practical  advertising. 

H.  St.  G.  Ogden  Ltd., 
Registered  Practitioners  In  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Mitre  House,  1 77,  Regent 
Street,  London,  W,  I.  Telephone 
Regent  7729,  7730,  0889. 

Warwickshire  Contemporaries.”  Field,  a  Stratford  man,  was  the 
printer  of  Shakespeare’s  first  book  and  associated  with  VautroUier, 
who  had  a  patent  to  print  Plutarch’s  ”  lives  ”  and  other  classical 
works. 

ELUABETHAtr  ENGLAND.  By  G.  B.  Harrison.  Benn.  6d. 

‘  Dr.  Harrison,  who  has  given  us  a  good  ”  Shakespeare  ”  in 
this  series  has  now  dealt  with  Shakespearian  England,  confining 
himself  to  the  period  1588-1603.  His  knowledge  enables  him  to 
make  effective  play  with  det£^.  He  shows  the  human  side  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Essex  playing  on  the  national  excitability,  and 
the  brutality,  squalor  and  filth  which  make  Elizabethan  England 
like  the  native  bazaar  of  an  Eastern  city  to-day.  The  Church 
was  held  up  by  severe  penalties.  Not  only  were  people  absent 
from  church  services  fined,  but  by  Eliz.  35,  i,  those  who  frequented 
conventicles  could  be  punish^  with  imprisonment,  and '  if, 
when  convicted,  they  refused  to  submit,  they  could  be  ordered  to 
abjure  the  realm,  refusal  to  do  so  being  a  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy. 
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St.  Vitus  Day.  By  Stbphsm  Graham.  Betm.  7s.  6d. 

The  day  of  the  title  is  Vidovdan,  the  national  festival  of  the 
Serbians  wUch  recalls  the  defeat  of  Kossovo.  On  this  of  all  days 
the  hated  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  chose  to  visit  Serajevo. 
This  book  tells  us  vividly  the  whole  story  of  the  plot  to  murder 
him,  goes  into  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  young  assassins,  and 
describes  the  trial,  in  which  the  guilt  of  Serbia  had  become  more 
important  than  the  fate  of  the  persons  involved,  and  the  punish¬ 
ments  that  followed.  That  of  Gavro  Princip  who  fired  the  fatal 
shots  was  the  worst,  for  he  gradually  rotted  in  prison  till  his  death 
in  1918. 

Mr.  Graham  has  carefully  investigated  the  actual  scenes  and 
talked  with  the  relatives  of  the  murderers :  so  he  writes  with 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  whole  drama.  In  Serajevo,  a  seething 
mass  of  dissonant  creeds  and  races,  the  schoolboys  belonged 
almost  without  exception  to  secret  societies  and  were  excited  by 
poverty,  drink  and  a  sense  of  their  own  importance.  Spies  listened 
everywhere  and  Vienna,  according  to  Mr.  Graham,  knew  without 
doubt  that  the  Archduke  was  exposing  himself  to  the  gravest 
danger.  So  it  is  odd  that  the  young  conspirators  managed  to 
smuggle  a  conspicuous  box  of  bombs  across  the  frontier  without 
discovery.  Odder  still,  they  were  able  to  take  positions  near  their 
victim,  ^ough  a  similar  resolute  attack  had  previously  been  made 
on  a  pro-Austrian  governor  by  the  young  man  Zheraitch. 

All  failed  at  the  first  attempt  and  it  was  only  an  imexpected 
second  view  that  gave  Princip  his  chance.  He  alone  of  the 
party  had  ranarkable  nerve.  He  was  prematurely  serious,  a  poor 
student  impressed  with  the  wrongs  of  his  country  and  brooding 
over  his  di^very  of  the  grave  of  Zheraitch.  He  attended  a  class 
of  callisthenics  which  coidd  not  be  proved  seditious  but  which 
taught  the  boys  to  aim  knives  at  a  figure  scratched  on  the  wall  1 
What  can  one  do  with  such  people  and  such  education  ?  The 
story  suggests  at  least  a  hope  that  it  will  be  long  before  a  callous 
readiness  to  kill  becomes  usual  in  this  country. 

Certain  People.  By  Edith  Wharton.  Appleton.  78.  6d. 

Artist  as  Mrs.  Wharton  has  repeatedly  shown  herself  to 
be,  it  is  in  craftsmanship  that  these  half-dozen  stories  are  chiefly 
remarkable.  Considering  their  source,  they  are  surprisingly 
lacking  in  imagination,  though  they  have  enough  of  that  rare 
quality  to  arouse  the  envy  of  many  makers  of  fiction.  The 
frameworks  of  the  little  plots  are  well  designed  and  fitted 
together,  but  in  the  African  murder  story  and  the  ghost-sto^ 
the  mysteries  are  too  mechanical  to  be  impressive,  while,  in 
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John  K.  Winkler.  Illustrated  15s. 

A  detailed,  just  and  dramatic  accoimt  of  Morgan’s 
career,  of  his  remarkable  financial  operations  and  of  his 
domineering  and  vital  personality. 

"Eloquent  and  outspoken  .  .  .  more  entertaining  than  any 
noveL” — Morning  Post. 
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the  frustrated  elopement,  the  mediaeval  lovers  are  at  once  too 
ordinary  and  too  sketchy  to  excite  much  sympathy  in  their 
threadbare  disappointment. 

The  opening  tale,  of  the  married  woman  whose  natural 
reserve  prevents  her  seeing  the  man  whom  she  had  really 
loved,  when  he  is  dying,  is  more  convincing,  and  the  American 
professor  who  is  mist^en  for  a  Belgian  refugee,  during  the 
first  rush  to  England  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  makes  excellent 
comedy  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  tale  of  a  wealthy  old  man  and 
woman  who  dine  together  when  their  memories  have  ceased 
to  distinguish  between  fancy  and  reality  might  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  latest  “  discoveries  ”  concerning  space  and 
time,  applied  to  the  actualities  of  life  in  New  York. 

Success  ;  Three  Years  in  the  Life  of  a  Province.  By  Lion  Feucht- 
WANGER.  Translated  by  Willa  and  Edwin  Muir.  Seeker.  los. 

A  CHRONICLE  such  as  this,  crowded  everywhere  with  detail, 
seems  to  appeal  to  some  as  an  improvement  on  a  more  selective 
art  which  keeps  comedy  or  tragedy  within  reasonable  limits. 
Herr  Feuchtwanger’s  picture  of  post-war  Bavaria  struggling 
with  the  inflation  of  the  mark,  and  Munich,  once  an  artists’  town, 
spoilt  by  modem  vulgarity,  is  certainly  impressive,  while  the 
struggles  of  various  persons,  chiefly  politicians,  to  win  success 
form  a  complete  and  devastating  exposure  of  selfish  ambition. 
But  there  is  an  amazing  deal  to  read,  and  some  of  the  reading  is 
surely  imposed  on  us  unnecessarily.  Enough  is  said  about  local 
types  without  devoting  a  chapter  to  four  typical  Bavarians  and 
telling  us  that  they  use  612, 412, 724,  and  1,591  words  respectively. 
Why  need  we  know  that  a  typewriter  which  figures  in  the  story 
has  a  defective  letter?  Detail  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  the 
author  seems  to  regard  it  as  such. 
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The  title  might  equally  well  have  been  "  The  Market  of  Justice,*’ 
for  the  theme  which  sets  the  book  going  is  the  case  of  art  director 
Kruger,  a  Bohemian  who  had  hung  questionable  paintings  in  the 
Nationsd  Gallery,  and  is  sent  to  prison  for  perjiuy.  Later,  the 
Minister  of  Justice  admits  the  strong  probab^ty  of  his  innocence, 
which  is  pretty  clear.  The  girl  Johaima,  whose  evidence  should 
have  sav^  him,  if  the  court  had  not  already  decided  to  condemn 
him,  is  the  most  decent  character  in  the  book,  though  her  favours 
are  granted  readily  to  a  series  of  lovers.  She  marries  Kruger  while 
he  is  in  prison,  but  her  many  efiorts  to  get  him  out  of  it  fail,  and 
he  dies  just  as  interventicm  by  a  powerful  American  with  dollars 
to  spend  on  Bavarian  promotion  is  securing  his  release.  However, 
he  is  rehabilitated  posthumously  by  a  film  and  a  book. 

The  various  intrigues  of  business  and  politics,  including 
shallow  and  popular  efforts  by  the  "  True  German  ”  party,  are 
vividly  done,  but  the  whole  book  is  profoundly  sordid  and  de¬ 
pressing.  The  statistics  of  crime  and  suicide  in  Germany  are 
terrible  and  the  people  are  said  to  be  subject  to  257,432  police 
ordinances.  Bavaria  is  incessantly  denounced  as  a  rotten  State. 
The  best  thing  left  among  the  people  seems  to  be  a  Rabelaisian 
good  humom,  and  it  is  report^  that  a  native  historian  in  the 
twentieth  century  could  not  find  “  a  single  refined,  graceful  or 
lovable  quality  "  in  the  Bavarians. 

LITERATURE  AND  CRITICISM 

Great  Comic  Scenes  from  English  Literature.  Chosen  and  edited 
by  Lancelot  Oliphant.  Gregg  Publishing  Co.  7s.  6d. 

In  these  dismal  times  it  is  pleasant  to  see  something  cheerful, 
and  Mr.  Oliphant  has  made  a  good  selection  of  English  hmnour 
from  Shakespeare  to  Mr.  Priestley.  The  introduction,  designed 
for  the  general  reader,  is  a  sensible  idea,  for  to-day  little  is  known 
of  the  literature  of  the  past.  Who  can  identify  the  vulgar  Brangh- 
tons  offhand?  We  doubt  the  inclusion  of  Gibbon’s  dream  of 
marital  felicity.  His  careful  exposition  of  the  affair  has  its 
ridiculous  side,  but  if  he  showed  enough  spirit  to  have  a  real 
”  scene  ’’  with  his  father,  he  has  not  reported  it.  Mr.  Oliphant 
calls  "  The  History  of  Mr.  Polly  ”  Mr.  Wells's  “  greatest  book,” 
and  many  readers  were  imwilling  to  exchange  the  humorist 
for  the  prophet  of  shifting  doctrines.  F.  Anstey’s  wedding 
scenes  from  ”  Voces  Populi  ”  are  excellent.  He,  more  than  J.  K. 
Jerome,  the  author  of  ”  Three  Men  in  a  Boat,”  suffered  the 
penalty  of  being  a  humorist.  The  public  would  not  take  to  his 
serious  work.  Mr.  Leacock  at  his  l^t  is  quite  amusing,  but  we 
should  have  preferred  to  see  something  from  Mark  Twain,  a 
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more  original  artist  in  fun. 
These,  however,  are  minor 
points.  The  selections  from 
the  indubitable  classics — ^Jane 
Austen,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
and  Hardy — are  all  of  the  best 
quality. 

English  Mkn  of  Letters  — 
Christina  Rossetti.  By 
Dorothy  M.  Stuart.  Mac¬ 
millan.  53. 

When  Grant  Duff,  toward  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  had 
been  talking  with  Professor 
Saintsbury,  he  noted  a  strange 
"  over-laudation  of  Miss  Chris¬ 
tina  Rossetti,”  and  maintained 
that  he  could  find  twenty  short 
poems  by  Mrs.  Hemans  superior 
to  hers.  The  Professor  would 
only  admit  that  Mrs.  Hemans’s 
appeal  was  wider,  and  Grant 
Duff’s  verdict  shows  what  an 
indifferent  judge  of  poetry  an 
able  man  deep  in  letters  can 
be.  In  her  particular  vein 
Christina  has  not  been  sur¬ 
passed  and  she  was  fortunate 
in  her  lifetime  in  securing  praise 
worth  having,  as  her  reputation 
is  to-day  in  the  hands  of  Miss 
Stuart,  who  brings  out  both  the 
life  and  the  poetry  with  judi¬ 
cious  touches.  Christina  was 
narrow  but  deep,  a  strict  puritan 
who  dismissed  her  two  lovers 
on  religious  grounds  and  was 
not  happy  with  admirers  who 
had  no  use  for  the  Church  of 
England.  Would  she  have 
been  happy  in  any  circle  ?  Her 
creed  suggested  that  the  world 
and  all  its  people  were  essen¬ 
tially  evil.  The  fact  that  wild 
and  imaginary  sorrows  attract 
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3roung  writers  is  familiar,  but  they  get  over  them  by  taking 
their  part  in  the  healthy  commonplaces  of  life.  Christina  seems 
A  creature  too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food. 

Her  verse  was  morbid  and  grim  before  she  met  with  disappoint¬ 
ments  in  love,  and  she  could  write — 

I  thought  to  shut  m3rself  and  dwell  alone 
Unseeldng  and  unsought. 

The  same  dehberate  and  inhuman  retirement  into  self  appears 
in  Emily  Dickinson.  Christina  appears  to  have  made  sin^arly 
little  contribution  to  the  needs  of  a  poor  household  and  to  have 
preferred  communing  with  herself.  She  was  always  too 
introspective,  saw  little  to  note  at  the  fine  house  of  Longleat,  and 
took  flowers  for  her  verse  out  of  a  botany  book.  She  was  original 
in  the  main,  though  Miss  Stuart  discovers,  rightly,  the  passing 
influence  of  other  poets.  She  was,  of  course,  associated  with 
the  P.R.B.,  but  her  best  poems  are  not  of  that  school,  though 
she  felt  the  attraction  of  strange  and  luxurious  paraphemaha. 
One  of  her  admirers,  mindful  of  her  affection  for  “  marine 
trophies,"  sent  her  a  sea  mouse  floating  in  spirits  of  wine  !  Her 
verse  has,  at  its  best,  "  a  sort  of  sumptuous  simplicity,"  but 
reading  it  through,  one  perceives  her  too  persistent  trick  of 
repetition  of  words,  otherwise  called  "  anaphora."  We  know 
no  other  meaning  of  the  last  word,  though  Miss  Stuart  adds  it 
to  "  repetition,"  as  if  it  was  something  different.  She  had  a 
whimsical  streak  but  little  sense  of  humour  that  we  can  see.  The 
magic  of  her  style  owes  something,  we  think,  to  the  use  of  plain, 
simple  words.  In  the  comparison  of  her  work  and  Mrs. 
Browning’s,  the  latter  is  created  with  more  learning  and  a 
broader  human  outlook.  That  is  well  enough,  but  w'hy  not  add 
that  in  technique  Mrs.  Browning  is  markedly  inferior  ?  Opening 
her  Poems  at  random,  we  come  on  a  long  poem, "  The  Lost  Bower,” 
which  rhymes  "  come  there  "  with  "  summer,"  "  door  were  ” 
with  "  warder,"  "  hushing  "  with  "  cushion,”  and  "  mountains  ” 
with  "  dauntings."  Christina  Rossetti  was  incapable  of  such 
things. 

A  single,  exquisite  lyric,  perfect  in  rhyme  and  expression, 
outweighs  all  this  loose  outpouring.  Using  a  faint  and  agreeable 
irony,  which  the  Rossetti  circle  invites.  Miss  Stuart  teUS"  us 
that  "  ‘  Victorian  ’  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  term  of  reproach.” 
This  kindly  relaxation  of  abuse  does  not  interest  us  deeply,  for 
we  know  that  the  best  of  Christina  Rossetti  is  firmly  fixed  in 
English  poetry  and  not  to  be  dislodged  by  the  vituperations  of 
the  up-to-date. 
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The  Rhythm  of  English  Prose  :  A  Manual  for  Students.  By  Norton 
R.  Tempest.  Cambridge  University  Press.  6s. 

The  author  describes  his  book  as  "  a  pioneer  work,”  and  the 
whole  subject  is  so  complicated  and  obscure  that  certainty  can 
seldom  be  reached.  Writers  of  prose  are  not  likely  to  count  their 
syllables  or  check  by  scansion  their  metrical  effects,  but  the 
student  ought  to  realize  the  variety  and  rhythm  which  make  the 
best  prose  writing.  More  than  a  century  since,  a  Cambridge  don 
whose  maxims  reached  a  fifteenth  e^tion  declared,  ”  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  rhythm  of  prose  is  far  more  difficult,  and  in 
much  fewer  hands  than  the  harmony  of  poetry.”  When  we  get 
down  to  metrical  details,  doubts  arise  ever5^here.  An  artist  hke 
Tennyson  said  he  did  not  know  the  quantities  of  the  word  ”  scis¬ 
sors.”  Metre  is  divided  into  feet,  and  who  shall  say  where  a  foot 
begins  or  ends,  since  alternative  scansions  seem  equally  valid? 
Mr.  Tempest  enumerates  various  theories  and  comes  to  the 
sensible  conclusion  that  ”  English  speech-rhythm  is  primarily 
based  on  stress,”  to  which  quantity  is  subordinate.  ”  Numerous  ” 
prose,  which  is  definitely  rhythmical,  is  easily  recognized,  but 
generally  there  is  a  recurrence  of  soimds  suggesting  a  pattern, 
but  no  regularity  such  as  poetry  shows.  The  Authorized  Version 
of  the  Bible,  the  main  model  of  English  prose,  exhibits  parallel 
clauses  which  correspond  roughly  in  length  and  often  in  sense,  and 
we  can  see  Addison  writing  a  ^ort  sentence  which  could  stand 
well  enough  by  itself  and  adding  to  it  a  clause  of  the  same  length, 
which  is  needless  and  weak,  for  the  sake  of  balance. 

The  range  of  feet  is  much  greater  in  prose  than  in  verse  and 
they  may  include  blocks  of  six  or  more  syllables.  Monosyllables, 
which  abound  in  English,  can  be  used  with  special  effect.  The 
anapaest  is  common,  and  its  lilting  effect  is  evidently  overdone  in 
more  than  one  passage  of  “  Loma  Doone.”  Variety  is  plain  in 
any  passage  by  masters  like  De  Quincey  amd  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
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The  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  a  sentence  are  all  important, 
and  Mr.  Tempest  gives  many  excellent  examples  to  illustrate 
points.  Most  writers  of  a  serious  sort  are  aware  that  the  close  of 
a  sentence  is  difficult  and  particularly  palpable  to  the  ear. 
The  repetition  of  a  single  word  or  phrase  and  tiie  contrast  of  long 
and  short  sentences  are  efiects  which  may  become  tedious.  Blank 
verse  is  so  natural  a  form  of  speech  that  it  must  occur  occasionally, 
and  it  does  no  harm  to  the  splendid  denunciation  of  Godfrey 
Bertram  by  Meg  Merrilees,  analysed  by  Verrall  as  a  perfect 
example  of  symmetry  without  stiffiiess. 

Tacitus,  in  his  “  Dialogue  on  Orators,"  was  bored  with  Cicero's 
esse  videatur.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  classical  cadence  or 
cursus,  and  Mr.  Tempest  supplies  an  elaborate  study  of  such 
cadences  in  English.  They  are  often  stressed  on  the  final  syllable, 
whereas  the  cursus  ends  with  a  light  one.  Here,  again,  variety  is 
essential.  Rhythmical  sequences  have  a  special  effect,  but  if 
they  are  all  cadenced  in  the  same  way  in  any  passage,  they  become 
monotonous. 

The  book  is  full  of  learning  well  laid  out,  and  if  any  of  its 
students  become  writers,  they  may  rise  above  the  jerky  jargon 
and  jolting  discord  which  sati^  so  many  prose  labourers  to^ay. 

MEMOIRS 

A  Baskstful  of  BIbmoribs  :  An  Autobiooraphical  Sketch.  By 
Thomas  Okxy.  Dent.  6s. 

This  is  a  charming  bit  of  autobiography,  all  too  short,  showing 
how  the  Emeritus  Professor  of  Italian  at  Cambridge  won  his  way 
to  learning  from  the  home  of  a  poor  basket-maker.  The  author 
goes  back  to  da3rs  when  the  Third  Classes  on  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  were  open  trucks,  known  as  "  pig  boxes,"  and  part  of 
Bethnal  Green  was  really  green.  At  school  his  shabby  clothes 
lost  him  the  chance  to  see  a  French  play,  but  at  the  age  of  eight 
he  bought  a  French  dictionary  for  fourpence,  the  booksc^er 
kindly  letting  him  ofi  twopence.  He  got  his  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  by  hard  work  at  odd  half-hours.  Travel  also  taught 
him  much,  and  he  was  the  owner  of  one  of  the  old  "  life  tickets  " 
for  the  Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum. 

He  passed  by  way  of  free-thought  and  republicanism  to 
culture  and  supplies  glimpses  of  leading  figures  like  William 
Morris  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  The  long  letter  by  Mr.  Shaw  to 
Morris,  refusing  to  admire  in  Venice  the  guide-book  beauties,  is 
good  reading.  Mr.  Shaw,  with  his  rigid  vegetarian  principles, 
gave  Mr.  Okey  some  trouble  in  Italic  hotels.  Then  it  was 
cleverly  explaffied  that  the  strange  eater  was  under  a  vow,  a 
devout  Catholic  abstaining  from  fl^,  wine  and  tobacco. 


At  Cambridge,  Mr.  Okey 
received  the  kindly  aid  of  Sir 
Arthur  Quiller-Couch  in  getting 
to  know  the  place.  His  narra¬ 
tive  is  full  of  a  past  already 
curious  to  the  social  observer, 
and  he  shows  that  gift  for 
generous  appreciation  which 
helps  men  in  every  circle.  He 
clearly  lacks  the  qualifications 
which  Mr.  Shaw  recognizes 
as  desirable  for  an  autobio¬ 
grapher, 

plenty  of  malice,  and  either 
no  Mends  or  complete  indiffer* 
ence  to  their  feelings.  ...  I 
can  only  hope  you  will  poll 
through  on  the  interest  of  your 
early  experiences. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  a 
book  devoid  of  the  malice 
which  sharpens  many  pens. 


Selected  by 

LANCELOT  OLIPHANT, 
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The  Fourth  Seal  :  The  End  of  a 
Russian  Chapter.  By  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Samuel 
Hoarb,  M.P.  Heinemann. 
158. 

The  first  part  of  the  title 
alone  appears  on  the  paper 
cover  of  this  volume,  and  on 
the  title  page  the  explanatory 
part  is  in  small  type.  The 
allusion  to  the  great  m3^cal 
book  which  ends  the  New 
Testament  will  not  be  readily 
apprehended  by  many,  we  fear, 
to-day.  Thus  tiie  au^or  would 
have  been  wiser  if  he  had  made 
it  clear  in  his  title  that  his 
book  was  concerned  with  secret 
service  in  Russia.  He  was  chief 
of  the  British  Intelligence  Mis¬ 
sion  attached  to  the  Russian 
General  Staff  in  the  war  days, 
when  lack  of  control  and 
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wholesale  muddle  and  corruption  were  leading  to  murder  and 
national  collapse.  In  March,  1916,  having  acquired  the  Russian 
language,  he  succeeded  in  his  idea  of  getting  a  job  in  Russia. 
He  found  that  the  Government  stood  apart  from  the  people, 
who  were  not  keen  about  the  war.  The  incompetence  of  the 
well-entrenched  bureaucrats  was  amazing,  though  not  surprising 
to  those  who  know  Russian  ways.  The  War  Minister  told  the 
Tsar  there  was  no  shortage  of  munitions  on  the  Russian  front ; 
and  "it  was  such  as  he  who  made  the  common  people  think 
that  the  Government  was  indifferent  to  their  sacrifices  and 
sufferings.”  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties,  the  author  secured 
valuable  information,  though  he  got  nothing  out  of  the  man 
who  offared  details  concerning  Casement.  The  price  asked  for 
them  was  three  bottles  of  vodka.  The  agent  was  given  one 
bottle  in  advance  and  disappeared  without  supplying  any 
report.  In  earlier  days  the  author  had  interviewed  Case¬ 
ment  and  discovered  how  strange  a  man  he  was.  Another 
notorious  spy,  a  Caucasian,  was  even  more  unbalanced  and 
a  relentless  murderer.  The  author  and  his  wife  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  homicidal  cook,  who  could  not  be  turned  out 
till  alternative  accommodation  had  been  provided.  Questions 
of  food  were  equally  trying  and  £4  was  paid  for  a  tin  of 
biscuits. 

An  interview  with  Rasputin  had  been  arranged,  but  it  did 
not  come  off,  as  the  author  thought  it  might  be  regarded  as  an 
intrigue  between  the  British  Government  and  the  Imperial 
favourite.  Actually,  after  the  murder,  he  and  his  staff  were 
accused  of  promoting  it.  He  declares  that  the  Tsar,  in  spite 
of  his  faults,  was  a  good  man  and  would  have  made  a  capital 
English  squire.  His  isolation  and  indifference  to  wise  counsels 
were  fatal.  The  author  is  certain  that,  if  Kitchener  had  reached 
Russia,  his  advice  would  have  been  taken.  But  we  doubt  if 
"  his  cunning  and  confidential  way  ”  would  have  prevailed. 
Even  if  the  Tsar  had  listened  and  agreed,  had  he  then  sufficient 
force  to  deal  with  so  hopeless  a  situation?  The  Allied 
Mission  that  followed  was  useless  and  lost  in  banquet  and 
ceremonial.  The  author  did  achieve  against  regulations  the 
opening  of  a  restaurant  past  eleven  o'clock  to  please  General 
Sir  Henry  Wilson  and  his  supper  party.  He  pa5rs  a  tribute 
to  Buchanan  and  his  invaluable  assistant  Harold  Williams, 
and,  while  he  has  no  particularly  sensational  revelations  to 
make  on  a  piece  of  history  already  overwritten,  his  contem¬ 
porary  accounts,  written  on  the  spot,  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
immense  difficulties.  It  was  a  trag^y  of  the  Russian  character, 
so  different  from  all  we  are  accustomed  to  see  and  expect  in 
the  West. 
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HISTORY  AND  POLITICS 

Ths  Question  of  the  Straits.  By  P.  P.  Graves.  Benn.  los.  6d. 

For  young  people  interested  in  politics  who  have  little  time 
to  study  history — and  elders  equally  ignorant — Mr.  Graves  has 
written  a  clear  and  interesting  account  of  the  control  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles.  These  highly  important  passages 
came  into  prominence  during  the  war  and  were  doubtless  mastered 
by  the  prehistoric  peoples  who  came  from  the  Danube  to  over¬ 
whelm  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  over  3,000  years  ago.  The  com¬ 
plicated  history  throughout  the  centuries  is  enlivened  by  the 
author’s  own  comments.  After  Rome  ceased  to  control  the 
Straits  the  Moslem  domination  was  always  uneasy,  and  the 
dubious  solution  of  the  Straits  Commission  at  present  in  force, 
though  no  serious  incident  has  troubled  it,  may  be  altered  when 
Russia  calls  for  action.  She  has  vital  interests  on  the  Black  Sea 
basin,  so  that  she  is  bound  to  concentrate  her  strength  in  that 
region.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  declared  last  year  in 
Parliament  that  the  Straits  Commission  "  has  no  authority  .  .  . 
to  intervene  in  the  matter  of  the  movements  in  or  out  of  the  Black 
Sea  of  warships  of  the  Powers  bordering  the  Black  Sea.”  Turkey 
bas  had  in  the  past  inefficient  or  injufficious  governors,  but  is  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  man  who  is  no  lover  of  war. 
Will  another  of  his  sort  be  found  when  his  career  is  ended  ?  An 
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East  Balkan  combination  headed  by  Turkey  and  supported  by 
Greece  might,  the  author  suggests,  maintain  the  rule  of  the 
Straits.  A  Russo-Turkish  combination  would  mean  that  Turkey 
was  the  vassal  of  the  stronger  power.  Recent  British  intervention 
could  not  be  very  satisfactory,  as  it  includes  the  blundering  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

BALLOONING  TO  THE  POLE 

The  AmdrAe  Diaries.  Authorized  translation  from  the  official  Swedish 
edition  by  Edward  Adahs-Ray.  With  over  loo  illustrations  and 
numerous  maps,  plans  and  diagrams.  Lane.  21s. 

This  is  a  complete  and  carefully  documented  record  of  the 
long-lost  Polar  explorers  whose  traces  came  thrillingly  to  light 
in  1930.  The  "  Bratvaag,”  a  Norwegian  sealing  vessel,  sa^ 
last  year  to  make  scientific  investigations  of  Franz  Joseph  Land 
and  the  neighbouring  tracts.  On  landing  on  White  Island,  often 
inaccessible  owing  to  pack-ice,  walrus  was  hunted  and  clear 
traces  were  found  of  Andrde  and  his  two  companions  who  started 
for  the  North  Pole  in  a  balloon  as  long  ago  as  1897.  Another 
vessel  chartered  by  journalistic  enterprise  made  further  dis¬ 
coveries  later,  and  it  has  been  possible  to  follow  the  tragic  fortunes 
of  the  expedition  in  the  leader’s  own  Diary,  and  even  to  develop 
and  repri^uce  the  photographs  he  took.  We  can  see  pictures  of 
the  baUoon  coUaps^  on  ^e  ice-floe,  a  sledge  being  pu^ed  across 
a  wall  of  ice,  and  a  Polar  bear  with  tiie  man  who  shot  him. 

It  is  significant  that  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  withdrew  on  the  ground  that  the  tests  of  the  balloon  were 
not  satisfactory,  and  leakage  of  the  gas  used  was  inevitable. 
Andrde  had  a  great  belief  in  guide-ropes  and  had  made  several 
baUoon  journeys  before  he  started  on  his  fatal  quest.  He  gained 
considerable  support  for  his  scheme,  though  an  Austrian  paper 
described  him  as  a  fool  and  an  extravagant  projector,  Schmndler 
(the  translation  “  swindler  ”  is  unfair).  At  the  very  start  the 
drag-lines  intended  to  ensure  a  change  of  direction  against  the 
wind  were  lost.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  fog  and  rain  so 
weighted  the  balloon  that,  after  three  days,  all  lifting  power  was 
lost  and  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  Andrde  and  his  companions 
then  began  a  desperate  and  harassing  journey  over  drifting  ice 
with  the  idea  of  reaching  Franz  Joseph  Land.  Soon  they  had 
to  reduce  the  load  of  their  heavy  sledges  and,  alas  I  the  wind 
but  seldom  carried  them  on  the  course  they  desir^.  They  reached 
White  Island  with  a  fair  i^ovision  of  food  and  got  on  the  way  a 
good  deal  of  meat  out  of  the  bears  they  shot.  Matches  were 
found  in  abundance  at  their  last  resting-place,  and  their  Primus 
stove  was  in  perfect  order.  There  is  no  doubt  riiat  they  died  of 
cold  and  that  death  was  hastened  by  illness  which  had  lessened 
their  powers  of  resistance.  Their  clothing,  moreover,  was  clearly 
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inadequate,  as  is  shown  by  the  comments  of  the  sealers  who  found 
diem. 

The  last  part  of  Andrde's  diary  is,  unfortunately,  fragmentary, 
bat  he  has  left  enough  to  show  the  indomitable  spirit  of  himself 
and  his  companions,  as  well  as  the  enormous  ph3^cal  strain  of 
the  long  sledge  journey  over  hummocky  ice.  On  one  page  he 
writes :  '*  The  evening  was  as  divinely  beautiful  as  one  could 
wish,”  and  when  their  ”  large  beau^ul  floe  ”  was  suddenly 
smashed  into  little  pieces,  he  adds :  ”  No  one  had  lost  courage ; 
with  such  comrades  one  ^ould  be  able  to  manage  under,  I  may 
say,  any  circumstances.” 

The  ”  four  great  auks  ”  (p.  130)  invented  by  the  enterprise 
of  the  printer  are  little  auks  in  the  Diary. 

POETRY 

Candles  m  Wind.  By  Florence  Hayllar.  Grant  Richards.  53. 

^  These  verses  are  for  the  most  part  close  packed  with  thought, 
meeting  the  trials  of  love  with  Ae  mystic's  sense  of  ”  a  most 
noble  wounding."  They  show  distinction  and  a  personal  style 
with  a  rhythm  which  is  occasionally  uncouth.  This  may  be 
an  intentional  roughness,  such  as  we  see  in  Donne,  for  ”  Candles 
in  Wind  ”  reminds  us  of  the  seventeenth  century  masters 
of  poetry  and  devotion.  Miss  Hayllar  is,  however,  no  copyist ; 
her  mind  makes  for  the  same  direct  and  sometimes  homely 
attack  on  the  mysteries  of  life  and  she  uses  effectively  wor<^ 
of  an  earlier  time.  She  meets  apparent  loss  with  ”  Security  "  : — 

"  Nought  shattered  is,"  the  Augel  said, 

*'  That  in  God’s  will  builded  stands. 

Nor  wasted,  being  upgatherM 
Inescapably  in  hit  hai^." 

The  paradoxes  of  faith  inspire  the  bold  imagery  of  ”  Bearers 
of  Glory  ”  : — 

Sinners,  when  they  are  washen  clean. 

Bear  gaps  whence  sin  has  carven  been; 

These  doth  God  order  debonair, 

A  curious  pieicAl  lattice  fair. 

"  The  Moonlight  Lover  ”  is  an  invocation  to  ”  come  forth 
into  the  sweet  momishine  ”  which  gives  perfectly  without  any 
after-thought  the  magic  of  the  hour : — 

All  the  things  you  love  the  best 
Axe  new  in  fai^  glories  drest; 

All  you  fear,  or  like  not  well, 
lies  coached  beneath  a  silver  spell, 

*  r 

Charming,  too,  in  its  simple  quaintness  is  the  lay  of  the 
“  Poor  Shepherd  ”  who  died  for  love  of  the  youngest  milk-maid. 
Here  we  should  omit  two  stanzas  of  reflection  and  leave  the 
•tory  to  its  bare  simplici^. 
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Gxkman  Lymc  Poetry.  By  Norman  Macleod.  Hoga^  lYees.  3s.  61 

Mr.  Macleod’s  book  should  give  readers  a  good  idea  of  what 
German  lyrics  are  like,  as  he  prints  first  the  original  and  then  an 
English  verse  rendering.  But  with  less  than  150  pages  he  has  to 
cut  his  selections  and  appreciations  very  short.  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide  fairly  represents  Minnesong,  as  he  is  above  his  fellowa 
Even  at  this  period  that  sentiment^ty  appears  which  is  the 
habit  of  the  Germans.  Uhland  is  too  good  a  poet  to  be  hit  ofi 
with  seven  lines  of  comment.  It  might  have  been  noted  that 
Schiller's  “  Ode  to  Joy  "  has  been  globed  by  being  set  to  music 
at  the  end  of  Beethoven’s  final  Symphony.  The  author  explains 
that  since  Heine  there  has  been  no  lyrist  of  ^ual  power,  but  the 
modems  are  certainly  varied  and  interesting,  dealing  with  a 
troubled  world  for  wMch  sentiment  will  not  suffice,  and  coming 
out  of  virtuosity  into  a  closer  contact  with  life.  Stefan  George 
and  Werfel,  as  the  reader  can  see,  have  both  written  with  great 
force  about  the  war.  Translations  in  verse  certainly  help  the 
student.  Those  given  are  not  altogether  successful,  but  the 
difficulties  are  considerable.  Mr.  Madeod  gives  the  sense  well, 
but  does  not  include  all  the  ideas.  Hoffinannsthal,  in  his 
l3nic  “  On  Transience  ”  wonders  how  his  Ego  grew  insensibly 
out  of  a  little  child, 

Mir  wie  ein  Hund  unheimlich  stumm  und  fremd, 
which  is  rendered. 

To  me  all  unfamiliar,  dumb  and  shy. 

The  picturesque  image  of  the  dog  is  omitted. 
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